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PREFACE 


This volume deals with the myths and the associated 
religious beliefs and practices of those extensive island 
groups known as Melanesia and Indonesia. Comparative 
notes are provided and these tend to emphasize that the 
question of race should not be confused with that of a 
culture. We find, for instance, on one hand, groups of 
mixed peoples perpetuating similar religious doctrines 
and ceremonies, and, on the other, different branches of 
a more homogeneous people, among whom alien types 
constitute a small minority, displaying divergencies of 
decided character, suggesting that the islanders, as a 
whole, have been subjected to varying cultural influences. 
Certain outstanding myths and practices can be traced 
to outside areas inhabited by representatives of different 
races. 

Nor apparently should language be confused with 
cither race or culture. W^c find that considerable groups 
of the island peoples, although differing in physical 
characters, " speak lanmiages which as a philologist 
reminds us, “ arc branenes of a common stock ”, 

In view of these arresting and suggestive facts and 
the great mass of fresh evidence of late made available 
by specialists who have conducted intensive studies of 
circumscribed localities, it nowadays seems extremely 
hazardous to accept the complacent theory, formerly so 
fashionable, that man in a savage state ”, as Hugh 
Miller put it, ” is the same animal everywhere, and his 
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constructive powers, whether employed in the formation 
of a legendary storj’, or of a battlc^-axe, seem to expatiate 
almost everywhere in the same rugged track of invention. 
For,” Miller added, borrowing the stratifcarton theory 
from the science of geology, ” even the traditions of this 
first stage may be identified, like its weapons of war, 
all the world over.” We must, however, avoid the 
pitfalls of a system of investigation which prompts one 
to designate as “ primitive ** or “ natural ” any particular 
doctrine, ceremony, or myth, simply because it happens 
to be found among a *' savage ’ or backward people, 
especially when it can be shown to have elsewhere a 
definite history which throws light on its original signi¬ 
ficance and, as is the case in some instances, can be 
proved to have had its origin in a civilized rather than 
a primitive community. It ts possible for us to make 
a somewhat misleading and loose application of the 
term savage Indeed, when we come to deal with 
the Melanesians, who have been drawn upon by some 
waters for evidence of “ primitive beliefs ”, the Question 
arises whether they should rightly be regarded as an 
“uncivilized" or a " dccivilized " people. It would 
appear that many of their religious myths, doctrines, and 
practices, as well as certain of their emfts, did not have 
^ntaneous origin In their present area of occupation. 
The fact cannot be overlooked that they could not have 
reached their islands until after deep-sea boats had been 
invented and the science of navigation sufiicjently well 
advanced to permit of them undertaking long voyages 
of exploration. Part, at least, of the ancestral stock of 
the mixed peoples must have come under the influence 
of a comparatively high civilization. A process of dev 
generation subse^uendy ensued, especially after loss of 
direct contact with the instructors, and, no doubt, it 
was in some measure rendered inevitable by ^sions with 
backward peoples. Interesting evidence In this con¬ 
nexion is certainly not wanting. On some islands, for 
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Instance, we find groups of bush folk the descendants 
of ancient navigators, who have long ceased to frequent 
the sea; island shoredwellcrs w'ho build and use smaller 
boats than those in which their colonizing ancestors 
arrived; while other natives, although descended from 
accomplished stone-builders, are found to have Jong 
ceased to work stone. We can, in certain myths and 
legends, detect haunting memories of lost crafts and dis¬ 
carded habits of life, fn this particular connexion there 
are many interesting data in Melanesia and Indonesia. 
We find, for example, that in some islands the imported 
practice of mummification has had tardy survival until 
a comparatively recent date, while in others we meet 
with only memories embedded in those myths which 
tell that immortality or longevity is to be achieved by 
the performance of some vital part of the ancient em¬ 
balming process. The lore and customs connected with 
sunding stones arc similarly of highly suggestive char¬ 
acter, Until recently elaborate ceremonies were per¬ 
formed at megalithtc structures like the '* Nanga ’ of 
Fiji, while in New Guinea we find the stone circle 
regarded as a sanctuary for visiting strangera, or used 
as a place of assembly and as a court of justice like the 
Anatolian and south-eastern European circles referred 
to by Homer, Other survivals include the custom of 
head-hunting which, as is shown, was formerly un¬ 
restricted by the barriers of race; the Indonesian worship 
of jars, with its intimate connexion with dragon-worship 
which cannot be regarded as "primitive” in the teal 
sense of the term; the stories and beliefs regarding 
the Paradises of the sky-world and the underworld, 
which have a history rooted in centres of ancient civili¬ 
zation, and the associated ideas regarding twin-souls and 
the influence exercised by the dead in their relations 
with the living. 

Of especial interest with regard to the diffusion of 
cultural elements from areas of origin and development 
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15 the religious treatment of the pig which, in this volume, 
is accorded comparative study at some length. Evidence 
has been gleaned from all parts of Oceania (Indonesia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia), and likewise 
from various areas in Asia, Europe, and Africa. It will 
be found that there has thus been explored a helpful 
and compensating line of research. Apparently the pig 
was at an early period closely associated with the agn- 
cultura! mode or life and therefore with the religious 
ideas reflecting the experiences and speculations of the 
agriculturists. In centres of ancient civilisation it was 
iaentified with such complex deities as Tammuz, Osiris, 
Adonis,^ and Attis, and similar connexions were effected 
in Persia and India. We find the pig in like manner 
connected with complex deities in Oceania and interesting 
and significant lore regarding dragon-like boars, blue 
pigs, black pigs, souls as pigs, sky-pigs, &c. Evidently 
the seafiircrs who imported the domesticated pig into 
Oceania carri^ with it a heritage of old-world lore 
veined by the influences of various localities. 

Comparative study is likewise accorded to the Oceanic 
customs of betel-nut chewing and Kava drinking. Similar 
customs arc shown to be of great antiquity and wide 
distribution. 

In this volume will be found a good deal of valuable 
evidence for the extension of the study of human be- 
havioim, of sundvals and of the migrations of culture, 
and little tendency to account for all phenomena by 
speculating regarding that greatest of all mysteries, the 
workings of the human mind. 

DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
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MYTHS FROM MELANESIA 
AND INDONESIA 


CHAPTER I 


The Tragedies of Disease 


Wm cntl D]*»K—Rinisc* of Iwponed Dtn** in New World—Toll 
tik«n in Pactfie djing Odl—»nd oibv Diiew in 

New Hebrides Fiji, end Solonioni—Rcrnlu of Contact in Caroliaw and Yap 
-^Depopulation of Eoutb-eitt SolomoM—r5**a*» ioitodoecd m Fijs ift— 
Funidre Expcditiona^Erila of Enropean Clothing—Falae 
lionarr critidwi Miiiioiiarie*-E«ilr MUrionariet bla^ by for 

DiKiKa-Ifliroducliooof Eogliih Cornge-MbriMuriei^t^g t^ 
Hat-wearing ai as Adranw towaidi Cifilaation— The 

in Dwioptilation Problem—Nifire lo* of Intereit in Ij^Rarial Soit^ 
Ravage* of Imported DUeaie in PolyBeda— Mnswoan** Hopm not KeJi^— 
Loni^ty in ^brituan Tim*a-Nati« Phyiidaos-Manipulatiw Singety 
—Operation of Trtpanoiog—Bain-graftioS Opwanon. 


Wc hear much ia these days of the peril of war to 
civiliaation and of the terrible toll it takes of hum^ life 
among not only combatants but non-combatants. Yet in 
the history of mankind we find disease to be an even 
greater destructive infiuence. U may be less spectac^, 
but it is more difficult to arrest and control, it is 
much more deadly. Once an unfamiliar Imported disease 
sciaes upon a people who are ignorant as to roeth^ ot 
(■») ^ 
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treatment and physically unable to resist its onslaught, 
it spreads like Bame and leaves desolation and misery in 
its wake. 

After Columbus had discovered Aroerica the germs of 
disease carried from the Old World wrought infinitely 
more destruction than did the weapons of the Spaniards. 
Even as early as the sixteenth century the island of San 
Domingo was depopulated by smallpox. Other islands 
had tragic experiences of the same disease, and they have 
since suffered so much from other imported diseases that 
to-day the native Caribs are all but extinct throughout 
the West Indies. 

When Cortez was engaged in the conquest of Mexico 
smallpox was imported by a Negro slave from the fleet 
of Narvaez, One of the conqueror's friends, Maxlxca, 
lord of Tlascala, contracted the disease and died. “ He 
had fallen a victim,” says Prescott, “ to that terrible 
epidemic the smallpox, which was now sweeping over 
the land like fire over the prairies, smiting down prince 
and peasant, and adding another to the long t»in of 
woes that followed the march of the white man.” From 
Tiascala it reached the Aztec capital. “ Thence it swept 
down towards the borders of the Pacific; leaving its path 
strown with the dead bodies of natives who, in the strong 
language of a contemporary,* perished in heaps, like 
cattle stricken with the murrain.” * It is estimated that 
the death-roll reached the total of about three and a half 
millions. 

The Red Indians have declined in numbers mainly 
on account of the ravages of disease. Some tribes have 
entirely disappeared, Thirty millions of white men,” 
wrote Catalin of the United States in 1841, “are now 
scuffling for the goods and luxuries of life over the bones 
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of twelve mUIioris of red metij six millions of whom have 
fallen victims to smallpox." 

In the Pacific a similar tragic stor7 is told—the 
story of gradual depopulation in consequence of native 
contact with European civilization. A traditional Poly¬ 
nesian saying, mdancholy in sound as in import, is 
sadly appropriate in this connexion: 

“ E tcpu tc fiiu, e torn te Arero^ e man te taata." 

** The hibiscus tree shall grow, the coial shall out its 

branches, but tium shall cease." 

As Ellis, who quotes the saying, explains, the fan 
(hibiscus) is a tree of rapid groi^ and the Jartro (the 
branching coral) spreads more quickly than any of the 
corallines.^ 

The natives are steadily decreasing in numbers in 
Melanesia as well as in Polynesia. " There is little doubt 
that unless something can be done, and done speedily,” 
writes a missionary regarding Santa Cruz and the Reef 
Islands, “ the native population will in another twenty 
years have almost died out," * 

But In some places it is almost too late to do any¬ 
thing. One of the most melancholy modern instances 
of rapid depopulation is afforded by Ontong Java or 
Luanuia, an outlying atoll of the Solomons group. " Of 
an estimated population of 5000 in 1907,” we are told, 
there only survive (in 1928) five hundred and sixty-eight.” 
This decline appears to be due mainly to the labour 
traffic " which results in the importation of the disease, 
the abandonment of native habits and the acq^uirement 
of European, and especially European vices,® 


® jBfim(FE fvt Estjiion) I Vol. tl, p, 

Rrv. 1V^ C. OTnntl in Eaayf^iht ^ Mtisnsm, CKnbraJat, 
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In Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia the disease 
known as yaws ** (medically called Framboesia) is very 
prevalent. It causes red eruptions and is said to be re¬ 
lated to syphilis and, like it, to be curable by the No. 606 
medicine. According to Mr, C, M, Woodford it occurs 
in the New Hebrides, and is common m the Solomons 
and Fiji.^ Dr. MacMillan Brown says it was amongst 
the natives of the Pacific Islands when Europeans ar¬ 
rived The same writer blames the old whalers for intro¬ 
ducing syphilis and other venereal diseases that are 
decimating the Marshall Islands and will in time de¬ 
populate them In the Carolines “ dose on 100 per 
cent of the population suffer from ankylostomiasis, a 
mysterious and exhausting disease that gets into the 
blood from parasites penetrating through the skin of any 
part of the body Dr, MacMillan Brown adds that “ it 
is of comparatively recent introduction into the archi¬ 
pelago and must have been brought into it by some of 
its men who had been abroad serving as sailors Tuber¬ 
culosis is the most virulent disease in Western Micro¬ 
nesia. Thirty years ago, when the Spaniards began to 
visit the island of Yap, there were 16,000 inhabitants, 
and now there are fewer than 7000. Even the coco-nuts 
are perishing owing to the introduction of a parasite 
(a species of phylloxera) which eats all through a tree. 
It was introduced by a Spanish steamer from Manilla,® 
Dr. W, C. Ivens, writing of the Melanesians of the 
South-east Solomon Islands, says that “ every child 
throughout Mala and Ulawa suffers from yaws, aica 
He adds: 

'' The disease Gomes when the child is only a few years old, 
and ouy leave disfiguring and disabling sores as a result. In the 

»MuMtllHi BrewH, FterpUt ^ ^ tk* r, pfn, 
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Pwaloto district of Little Mala pw$ do not appear sometimes till 
after marriage^ much to the diaifie of the sufferers, who keep diem- 
selves out ofsight.'^ 

with tli£ populatioti of Mala, Dr* Ivens says it 
is at present about 65,000, and he continues: 

“ In the past the population was much greater, and the while 
man must be hdd responsible for a considerable diminution in the 
numbers of the people. Mala w'as a great recruiting ground for 
the vessels of the Labour Trade, and, since the ces^rien of the 
Trade, dysentery and influent spread from visiting ships have 
caused considerable mortality on Mali I cstimaied in 1896 that 
Sa^a had a population of a5o people^, but In 1924* the numbers had 
been reduced to 100 owing to various epidemics of dysentery and 
influenza. The heavy mortality among children is probably owing 
CO hookworm and yaw$,”i 

In 1896 a Government report was issued at Suva, 
Fiji. giving the results of an Inquiry regarding the " De¬ 
crease of the Native Population It shows that although 
the birth-rate was higher than that of England iiiid 
Wales, the infantile death-rate was more than three times 
heavier than that of London. More than half the deaths 
in Fiji in 1891 were those of children. 

Large numbers of children die in the Solomons, too, 
and the death-rate among adults is, owing to the pre¬ 
valence of imported diseases, said to be " excessive 
Mr. C. M. Woodford, late Resident Commissioner, gives 
a melancholy account of the tragic inroads of disease: 

“ Measles, dysentery and wh(»oping cough have been the most 
fatal epidemic diseases in Fiji. Forty thousand died of measles in 
the great epidemic of 18751 whooping cough in 18S4 killed three 
thousand and epidemic influenza and whooping cough in 1891 
accounted for fifteen hundred deaths. 

** Smallpox, so far as I know, has never occurred in the Western 

* t'n=p9, Ludai, 1927, ft^, 20,3;^ 
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Pacific, in spite of a recent asserrion that it ha% nor, considering 
the rarity of its occurrence in Australasia and the rigorous measures 
taken for its suppression, is it likely to occur. 

“ The Solomons have been happily spared such a &^tal epidemic 
of measles as that referred to above.. . ir Dysentery of a most severe 
type is the most rapidly fatal disease in the Solomons. Death has 
been known to occur within three days of the attack# It is supposed 
in Fiji to have been an introduced disease. Whether that is the 

in lie Solomons it is impossible to say» One recent instance 
is known where it was certainly irltroduced from outride by a labour 

Influent and the diseases resulting from it arc responsible 
for many deaths in the Solomons, and this disease is undoubtedly 
introduced afresh from time to rime by shipa»” ^ 

The Rev. W, J. Durrad, who served many years ^ a 
missionary in the Xoires and Banks Islands, writes 
strongly as follows regarding the tragedy of Melanesia t 

“The Resident Commissioners are mofo of the nature of 
^orified policemen than rulers. Their actions seem inaiiily con¬ 
fined to puniriye measures and expeditions. Natives die by the 
thousand as the result of the white man^s acts and nothing is done. 
One white man dies by the liands of some tawle^ narives and 
instantly the authorities are awake^ the narivc police are marched 
out, oien-o^-war steam up, and the misguided natives are hunted 
to death, their ^rdens trampled down, their pigs shot, their villages 
desolated# Of posi live help towards a better life these people receive 
nothing.”* 

An outstanding cause of death, owing to contracted 
disease and ignorance, 13 the use of European clothing, 
** Before the advent of Europeans,” writes Dr. W. H. 
R* Rivers, ''the people of some islands went wholly 
nude or wore only garments, if they can be so called, 
which fulfilled neither of the two chidF purposes for 
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which the clothing of ciwtizcd people is designed. In 
other parts the native clothing consisted of petticoats, 
loin-doths, or other simple garments thoroughly adapted 
to the necessities of the climate." But when the Mela¬ 
nesian adopts European clothing he bathes in them and 
“instead of changing his garments frequendy, wears 
them continuously till they are ragged, and even when 
new dothing is obtained, it is put over the old ", ^ 

In the Torres and Banks Islands the evils due to 
wearing European clothing are not confined to adults. 
The Rev, W. J. Durrad tells that babies arc carried 
either in their mothers' arms or astride their hips and 
come into contact with dirty dothing. " I know of no 
spectacle more wretched," he writes, " than tO’see a tiny 
child, covered with sores and whimpering with misery 
and ^scomfort, being carried on a soaking wet day on 
the back of a woman whose garments arc a sodden ma^," ® 
The Rev. W. J. Durrad is not sparing in his criticism 
of some of the missionaries. He says that " a fake 
modesty ” is being cultivated by them among the nadves. 
“ We have to rid ourselves of the Idea," he insists, “ that 
clothes make for a higher morality. It is by no means so. 
A Raga woman in an abbreviated mat skirt of native 
inalfA is every bit as moral as a Banks' Island woman 
with a bodice and a long skirt reaching to the ankles. 
Some of the most prudish women are not renowned for 
a very virtuous life.” He laments that one particular 
Mission's representatives in the islands of the New 
Hebrides “ teach their adherents that no one can be a 
Christian who does not wear shirt and trousers ’'.® 

Dr. Felix Speker, dealing especially with the New 
Hebrides, declares that “ European food and clothes add 


* Cmhadoa, isaa. p- Qi- 
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indirectly to the death-roll a$ agents in the spread of 
disease,.. . Very few natives realize the danger of 
spending the day in wet clothes, and rarely change them 
when wet. Women frequently wear several dresses 
which are often staked on rainy days. The people usually 
work and sleep in the same suit of clothes,” ^ 

Mr. C, M. Woodford, late Resident GimmissLoner 
in the British Solomon Islands, also writes of ” the 
mjfudidous use of unsuitable clothing ** which he has 
found to be ** a fruitful cause of disease The natives 
rarely wash the Eiuropean clothing they acquire, but 
wear them until " they disintegrate into a network of 
holes and rags ”, Mr. Woodford says they should be 
taught “ to do without body clothing ”, especially in the 
Solomons. "The sight of a healthy skin,” he says, “is 
mote decent than that of a dirty shirt,” ® 

Modern housing also brcc^ disease. The old native 
house was more suitable for the islanders than the Euro¬ 
pean houses they have been taught to erect, but do not 
know how to keep dean. 

One obtains vivid glimpses of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the South Sea Islands, when white men were 
extending their induence:, in the missionary reports of 
the middle of last century, Messrs, Hardie and Murray, 
for instance, reporting on the Western Polynesian mis¬ 
sions, told of their visit to Tanna in September, 1849; 

“ We made this island on Wednesday the 19th ^ and here we 
had to lisEen to a moumfiil tale. Since the last voyage ail the 
Teachers and their familie liad been very ill. Three of the teachers 
and three of their children had died, and most of the survivors were 
still in tad hcalthi in consequence of which one of our stations was 
abandoned. The state of things among the natives generally 
was far from encouiaging. For two or three months after the last 

■ imi, up. jat.. 
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visit, considerable numbera attended the services on the Sabbath 
at the sevena] stations. Sucecs^ve epidemics then took place; first 
disease of the eyes, then of the chest, fever, &c.; and by these 
many were carried off. For these and other evils the teachers 
were blamed; and the oonsetjuence was a genera! abandonment 
of them and thdr message^ From that time Sabbath was not 
observed at any of the stations,,,. Diseases were sriU very frerjnent 
and often fand to many; and whether they happened among the 
people or the pigs, thdr causes and consequences were ascribed to 
the teachers. .. . The people at the different stations threatened to 
kill them. Their plantations and houses at some of the ststioRS 
were destroyed, and they themselves had to take refuge at the 
houses of the chiefs.”^ 

When In 184S Messrs. Turner and Nisbet visited Niue 
or ^vage Island, they were informed that when a native 
teacher reached it in a sailing ship and put ashore in a 
Samoan canoe, the people were opposed to his landing, 
" saying that the foreign wood would cause disease 
among them He pointed out that the wood was the 
same as grew on their own Island, and as to himself, he 
said, " You know this is my country; I am not a god, 
1 am just like yourselves, and have no control over 
disease.” This teacher, Peniamina, had been taken by 
an American whaler from Savage Island to Samoa, where 
he was converted under the influence of Mr. Mills, the 
missionary of Apia.^ 

"The natives,” Mr. Murray records, "had a great 
dread of disease and they had an idea that if foreigners 
were admitted among them they would introduce disease; 
and when any of themselves left the island and returned, 
they were regarded in much the same light as foreigners 
and in consequence were in nearly aa much danger/’ 

The early missionaries were much to blame for 

' R«. A. W. Mofny. Witurm hla. JJcodai, 1674. fV- 
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encouraging the natives to imitate European habits. 
Those who, for instance, went out in the Duff to the 
South Sea Islands sincereijr thought they were doing 
good work by introducing what Ellis refers to with satis¬ 
faction as “ a new order of architcctutre This famous 
missionary and anthropologist quotes with relish an 
account of the missionary “ reforms " by Captain Gam- 
bier of H.M,S, Duunilesj in which the following passage 
occurs; 

*‘The queen and her daughter-in-law, dressed in English 
fashion, received us in their neat tiede cottage. The furnrture of 
her house was all made on the island, and by the natives, with a 
little instruction originally from the missionaries. It consisted 
of sofas with backs and arms, with (dnet) bottom^ really very well 
constructed^ tables and bubteads by the same anihceia. There 
were curtains in the windows, made of thin white doth, with 
dark leaves stained upon it for a border, which gave a comfortable 
air to the rooms.... As we stopped occasionally to ^>calc to some 
of the natives standing near their huts, we had frequent opportunities 
of observing the value they set upon the comforts of our English 
style of cottage and other things InlroduCied among them of late.'* ^ 

The wives of the early missionaries busied themselves in 
making native women wear European attire. Ellis tells 
that “ the first hats and bonnets ever made in the islands 
and worn by the natives were made by Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Threlkeld in the spring of 1820 ", and the inaTf> 
missionaries “ highly approving of whatever had a ten¬ 
dency to civilize the natives . . . rejoiced at their intro¬ 
duction ”. The island ladies were at first puzzled and 
astonished by the European custom of wearing such 
novel types of head-dress. According to Ellis they were 
" by no means sparing in their remarks ”, and he goes on 
to say: " Some observed they were perhaps designed to 

^ Qiicrii^ by EHii la RowcAo (Pint EdiMao), VoL II, jj-^ 
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keep the head cool; others to keep it ivann; and otheis 
supposed they were to preserve it from the files and 
musquitoes. All agreed that they looked very strange," ^ 
Ellis adds that '* wearing a hat and bonnet was the 6rst 
advance they made towards a more civilized appiearance 
and dress ”j but some complained that although they had 
bonnets they were '* sdll without shoes and stockings ”, ® 
The natives began to purchase foreign clothing and from 
the beginning were partial to woollen doth. “ At one 
time,” Ellis tdlS| “ no artidc of dress was more acceptable 
to the men than a thick shaggy great-coat.” ^ European 
clothing was obtained from ships and American traders^ 
and second-hand clothing was sent out from Britain by 
various organizations. With the clothing were imported 
the germs of tuberculosis and other diseases, and these 
have been aggravated by wearing damp clothing in 
heated houses. 

Other causes of the rapid decline in the population 
of the South Sea Islands is venereal disease, introduced 
by sailors and others, and the free use of alcohol. Dr. 
Rivers says that although it has been made an offence 
to sell or give alcohol to a native, it is still ” potent as a 
cause of disease and death in the New Hebrides ”, The 
introduction of fire-arms for use in native wars has like^ 
wise caused many deaths. 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers deals in his paper " The Psycho¬ 
logical Factor ” ^ with an aspect of the Melanesian de¬ 
population problem which is a revelation to the Euro¬ 
pean mind, “It may at first sight seem far-fetched,” he 
says, ” to suppose that such a factor as loss of interest in 
life could ever produce the dying out of a people, but 
my own observations have led me to the conclusion that 

ip. tii., pp. iJf, iji-x- pp^ p. 13*- 
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its influence is so great that it can hardly be overrated." 
Dr. Hivers, with whom the writer had the privilege of 
discussing this very topic when he was doing valuable 
psychological work in military hospitals during the Great 
War, proceeds to tell how frequently Melanesians die 
with apparent ease, "A native who is ill," he says, 
" loses heart at once. He has no desire to live, and per¬ 
haps announces that he is going to die when the onlooker 
can see no ground for his belief,... The evidence is 
overwhclniing ^at such people as the Melanesians will 
sickcu and die in a few hours or days as the result of the 
belief that an enemy has chosen them as the victim of 
his spells, or that they have, wittingly or unwittingly, 
offended against some religious taboo." 

The parts of Melanesia in which natives display a 
lack of interest in life and the ordinary desire to live, 
are chiefly those which have come under European in¬ 
fluence. The " old zest and interest in life " persists in 
other areas and there ' the people are still vigorous and 
abundant . These are the islands on which white men 
^e either absent or have not changed the conditions of 
lifci and also the islands where the natives are Christians 
by conviction and not merely because Chnstianity is 
the religion of the powerful white man ", Dr. Rivers 
suggests how the Melanesian may be encouraged to 
renew his interest in life after all his old customs have 
^n suppr^ed. “ One of the chief needs of Melanesia," 
he says, is that the native shall be given a real interest 
m the economic development of his country." He rc- 
i^ds US that " the old life of the people was permeated 
through and through by interests of a religious kind ", and 
he proceeds to say: 

f ***' Melanesia h being nro- 

oundly modified by external influenre, but it h doubtful whether 
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the dose relation between economic and relJ^ous interests will 
disappear. It is essential that the missionary shall face this problem 
and make up his mind concerning the attitude he b going to adopt 
towards the economic life of the people- In the past many of the 
best missionaries have set their feces against mixing economic 
problems with their religion.’* 

Dr. Rivers Insists that the problem involved must be 
faced, and he thinks “ the best course is one in which 
Government and missionary societies job in common 
council to decide bow they can avert the disappearance 
of the Melanesian ”, and be adds, ** something must be 
done, and done quicUy, to give him that renewed interest 
in life to which the he^th of peoples is mainly due 

The ” psychological factor ” is evidently one of great 
importance- When a people droop and despair and cease 
to take an interest in life, they are doomed to pass away. 
Many Melanesians have to be brought again to the view¬ 
point that it is " worth while to bring diildren into the 
world ”, 

Disease and the evils attending the worst form of 
what is known as ” the labour traffic ” are apparently 
therefore not the only causes of depopulation. The 
Melanesians have to be protected against racial suicide , 
Dr. Rivers found signs in some areas that, owbg to 
enlightened treatment, the downward movement was 
bebg arrested and that the people were showbg ’* signs 
of growth ", But much headway has yet to be made, 

In Polynesia, as in Melanesia, the toll taken by 
Imported diseases has been heavy. Ellis wrote in 1849 in 
this connexion; 

“ The depopulation that has takrn place during the last two 
or three generatioiis, via. since their discovery, may be easily 
accounted for. In addition to a disease, which as a desolating sooutgp, 
spread, unpaUiated and unrestrained, its unsightly snd fetal influence 
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unong the people, two others are reported to hare been carried 
thither—one by the crew of the Vantm*ifr in t79C^ 
other by means of the Britsima^ an English whaler, in 1807, 
Both these disordeis spread through the islands^ the former almost 
as fetal as the plaguy the latter affeedng nearly every Individual 
throughout all the islands of the group. The maladjeg originally 
prevailing among them appear, compred with those by which they 
are now afflicted, to have been few in number and mild in char¬ 
acter”* 

Ellis goes on to say that the use of fire-arms and the 
introduction of distillation with “ the extensive use of 
ardent spirits " likewise contributed to the depopulation 
of the ^ciety Islands. But even before the arrival of 
the European missionaries the population was declining. 
Ellis " often heard the chiefs speak of themselves and 
the natives as only a small remainder ”. The con¬ 
tributing causes of the reduction of the population were 
infanticide, war, and human sacrifices. Ellis believed 
that after the introduction of Christianity the '' destruc¬ 
tive causes *' would be removed. There is now,” he 
wrote, ” every ground to indulge the expectation that 
the population will become greater than it has been in 
any former period in their history; and it is satisfactory, 
in connexion with this anticipation, to know that the 
extent of soil capable of cultivation and other resources 
are adequate to the maintenance of a population tenfold 
increased above its present numbers.” But in Polynesia, 
as in Melanesia, this hope has unhappily not been ful¬ 
filled. 

Ellis found that the longevity of the islanders in his 
time was not inferior to that of Europeans. He writes 
in this connexion: 

” When the missionancs arrived m the Duff (1 ygyj there were 

^ tFiiw Editka), Vol. ih p B- 
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natives on the island who could recollect the visit of Captain 
Wallis; he was there in 1767. There are, in both the Sandwich 
and Society Islands, individuals who can recollect Captain Cook’s 
visit which is years agp; * there arc also two now in the islands 
rhaf were taken away in the Biunty fbr^ years since^ and these 
individuals do not Itwk more aged, nor even so iar advanced tn 
yeats, as others that may be seen. The opinion of those missionaries 
who have been longest in the islands is that many reach the age of 
seventy years or upwards.*' 

Ellis found that “ the diseases formerly prevailing 
among the South Sea Islands were TOmparadvely few ** 
and that **the most fatal are, according to their (the 
islanders') account, of recent origin ”A According to 
native belief “ the gods were supposed to send all the 
diseases with which they were afflicted ” and accordingly 
the physicians were the priests and sorcerers. 

“From the giods the priests pretended to have received the 
knowledge of the healing art, and to them a part of the fee of the 
physician was conside red to belong. No animal or mineral substances 
were admitted into their pharmacopceia; vegetable substances alone 
were used, and these simply pulverizcf^ infused, heated on hre, or 
with ^-hot stones and often fermented. Many of their application^ 
however, were very powerful, especially a species of gourd or wild 
cucumber." 

A preparation, in which coco-nut pulp was a principal 
ingredient, was, however, “ sometimes followed by in¬ 
stant death ", A number of ceremonies were performed 
when remedies were applied. 

Surgeons were " remarkably dexterous in closing a 
cut or thrust by drawing the edges carefully together, 
and applying the pungent juice of the ape costatutti) 
to the surface Ellis continues; 

' ESm wrote in lod Ox* wm IdiM ia iTTV- 
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" A fractured limb they set without much troubley applying 
splinters of bamboo-cane to the sides and binding it up tOl it was 
healed. A dislocation they usually succeeded in reducing; but the 
other parts of their surgical practice were marked by a nide prompt¬ 
ness, temerity and barbarism almost incredible. A man one day 
fell from a tree and dislocated some part of his neck. His com¬ 
panions, on perceiving it, instantly took him up: one of them placed 
his head between his own knees and held it firmly, while the others 
taking hold of his body, twisted the joint into its proper place." 

Oq another occasion a man, who waa assisting in carry¬ 
ing large stones suspended on a pole which rested on 
the shoulders of each bearer, so injured his vertcbr® 
that he could scarcely move. “ He had, as they expressed 
It, fati te tua^ broken the back/’ Ellis tells how this 
man was treated; 

“ Hb fdJow-workmcn laid him Eat on his face on the grasj 
one gnsped and pulled his shoulders and the other his IcgB, while 
a third actually pressed with both knees his whoie wei^t upon 
the back where the Bones applied displaced. It was not far from 
Mr. Barff’s house where the accident occurred, and, olserying the 
people assembling, he went to inquire the cause and saw them thus 
engaged. On his asking what they were doings they coolly replied 
that they were only straightening the man’s back which had been 
broken in with carrying stones. The vertebra appealed to be 
replaced; they bound a tong girdle repeatedly round his body, led 
him home^ and, without any other treatment, he was jji a ihort 
time able to resume his employment.’’ 

The operation of trepanning (removing a portion of 
bone from the skull) was practis^ with success. Ellis 
relates that on the island of Bora bora there were persons 
living on whom skull operations had been performed, 
" the bones of the skull having been fractured in battle, 
they have cleared away the skin and coverings, and, 
having removed the fractured piece of bone, have care-. 
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fully fitted in a piece of coco-nut shell and replaced the 
covering and skin The native surgeons used as lances 
a thorn from '* a kind of bramble " or a shark's tooth 
and were clever at opening an abscess. 

Ellis was sceptical regarding one astonishing type 
of operation regarding which he writes; 

It » also idated, although 1 confess 1 can scarcely bdieve it, 
that on some oocasionSj, when the biain has been Injured as well 
as the bone^ they have opened the skul^ taken out the Injured por¬ 
tion of the brain, and, having a pig ready, have killed it, taken out 
the pig's brains, put them in the man’s bead and covered them up. 
They persist in stating that thb has been done} but add that the 
persons always became funous with madness and died.” ^ 

But although the islanders of other days made daring 
surgical experiments and were able to cure some local 
afiiictions, they have fallen ready victims to imported 
diseases. Withal, the vices of the white man's civilization 
have exercised a more profound and widespread influence 
than the virtues. It will not be to our credit if we fril to 
make reparations in the future. 

i EHii, Poiyjmkm (Fkn tvt i tfrw j, Voli. II, p *77 
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CHAPTER II 


The Mixed Melanesian Peoples 

A Vague RjidiiL Tcnn—Siraliu in Mcknwan SKock —Tall ud Sh&in 
Tjpei—Vwucloiii in Futures—and LanfUBga-^A^dde and Ityfo- 
Eompetn InAumirti^PApuiuii and Makyans-^-OrigiiuL llgmc of Mdanahuu 
^RrtadDiu with Paljn«iiiii^lik»iJcn oi Correct GrammuiaD*—CUwfica- 
don of Oceanic Laugoagea—The Queidnn cf Enirtofriug^WciT Mclaneikiu 
Earlier SettlicTi ihan Pcljnniank^i^Trica of Pro-Mclanctiaai—Blondi in 
Oceanw—Fair Typa In Folt-taJo—Fair Gocti and Fair ForeigneTi—^Trace* 
pf PhornidanA and Greeks Tali Fair Alieitt ainOPg Dark Peoples-^ EJonda 
ID Ne-tfr Goioca and MaJay^GOBaoic Custom of Ilmlog die Hair—Eurcpoui 
Powdered Wigs—The Fair Coin Ltmed their Hair—Fair Ariitocnitf of Eailcr 
Iilandi—^**Btancw** of the Cannes—Fair Aslatiis—Qdgin of Oceanic 
Bloods, 

Melanesia embraces New Guinea and a number of 
groups of islands ipng between Micronesia and Aus¬ 
tralia, including the Admiralty Islands, New Ireland, 
New Britain, the Bismarck Ajchlpelago, the Solomon 
Islands, the New Hebrides, the New Caledonia and 
Loplty groups, and the Fiji Islands. The racial term, 
applied to the islands is derived from mildmus (‘* black 
one "j and was first used to distinguish their inhabitants 
from the fairer Polynesians. These, however, are not 
homogeneous but of mixed types—Papuans and negroes, 
with strains of Malayan and Polynesian stocks that 
vary in btensity in different localities. In New Guinea 
there arc, in addition to Papuans, pygmies of ncgiito 
type. Small minorities of blonds also occur in localities. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon considers that the woolIy-haJred 
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Papuans were lJi« earliest settlers in the Western Pacific. 
In time there came from Indonesia migratioiis of a 
lighter-skinned people with wavy or straight hair who 
mixed with them, producing the blend we term Mela¬ 
nesian. There were also subsequent movements from 
Polynesia into Melanesia.^ 

Dr. M. Haberlandt, the German ethnologist, refers 
to the Papuans of New Guinea and Melanesia and says 
*’ they mixed with the Polynesian and Micronesian popu¬ 
lation and extended westwards in consanguineous de¬ 
grees into the Asiatic mainland He finds them ranking 
“in the foremost line of navigators, possessing well-built 
boats, with rafts (outriggers) projecting from the sides 
which minimize the risk of capsizing. In the Fiji Islands 
there are twin boats, with connecting bridges and pro¬ 
jecting rafts.” He regards the Polynesians as an " emi¬ 
nently sea-faring people ’’ who were “ induced by various 
motives to wander continually from archipelago to 
archipelago ”, ® 

Dr. MacMillan Brown insists, after experience of 
personal investigation into the race problem, that ” cross¬ 
breeding ” has taken place to a great extent. Of New 
Hebrides, for instance, he says he has been ” disabused ” 
of the idea that “ there is one Melanesian type in this 
archipelago ”, He gives Interesting details: 

“ In every village the tall stature is to be seen alongsde pigmjr, 
the long and wavy hair alon^de the tufty negroid, and the cross 
between the two, the Astrakhan ftir, the brown and even blond 
hair (in the babies especially), bc^de the raven black, the various 
shades of brown skin beside the black, the concave, equilateta! 
triangle nose beside the Grecian and the aquiline:, the thick Hpa 
beside the thin, the short and medium head beside the long. In 

■ Tki AfdJI, CamlxriKig^, p- 14], 
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kknds the negroid features pTedominate over the Caucasoid 
so cmphaticaJIy that one Js almost persuaded to accept this as the 
Melanesian type, but the presence of a sprlrifcling of the more 
European features and hair and complexion even here produces 
hesitation." 

Dr. MacMillan Brown ** found it the same in the 
Solomon Islands ", but the sprinkling of light hair and 
“ European features" was larger, especially in Malaita 
and the islands near it. He found the New Hebrides a$ 
a whole "distinctly more negroid" except in Omba, 
where Dr. Cook was struck by the light comple^dons of 
the natives and called their home " Lepers’ Island 

Tall types occur. Mr. Douglas Rannie, a Govern¬ 
ment agent from Queensland, refers to ^ a chief named 
Tariare as " one of the handsomest men 1 ever saw. He 
stood about seven feet high and was proportionately 
built. His features were fine and dear cut, with an 
aquiline nose. He wore his hair long in ringlets reaching 
to bis waist." Dr. MacMillan Brown ^ tells that he has 
seen Melanesians in various parts “ well above six feet 
high ", 

Other observers have approached the problem from 
different view-points. Dr. George Brown, the missionary- 
ethnologist, expresses the opinion that both the Mela¬ 
nesians and Polynesians were descended from a common 
stock, which reached Malaysia from the mainland of 
Asia and that the physical characters of the earliest settlers 
were modified by repeated migrations from India. Ap¬ 
proaching the problem mainly from the linguistic view¬ 
point he writes: 

“ I believe that the original race was Negritioj that the language 
spoken by them was one of the Turanian family and not Caucasian; 

• J. MikAtilUn ^ ikt VoL I , p. 444. 
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that the Caucasian element now seen in some of the languages, 
more especially in Eastern Polynesia, was due to an admixture of 
peoples speaking a language bdon^ng to the Indo-European 
family; that the present Melanesian faces arc the earliest repre¬ 
sentatives of the admixture of the earlier immigrants with the 
original inhabitants, whQc the brown Polynesians who first inhabited 
Malaysia neprefient a later and greater admixture caused by suc¬ 
cessive immigradon of Caucasian pc<^!es; that these brown Poly-* 
nesians were driven from what is now called Malaysia by irruptions 
of Malays, and proceeded eastward to Samoa, from which the dis¬ 
persion took place:.” 

Dr. George Brown admits that “we cannot prove 
identity of origin from similarity of language and that 
the fact of Malayan or Eastern Polynesian words being 
found in a Melanesian or Papuan language does not 
afford proof of descent from a common stock. But he 
takes the view that " these words were in common use 
amongst the orginal peoples who inhabited the Malay 
Peninsula prior to the Malay irruption They became 
common property, 

“ They were in the language of the Papuan races, in that of 
the mixed races which consdtute the brown Polynesians, whom 
the Malays drove out, were adopted by the Mabys, and so are 
found to-day in all branches of these families.” ^ 

Reverting to the problem at a later stage,^ the same 
writer expresses the opinion that *‘the original home 
of the Melanesian and Polynesian people was in India, 
probably in the valley of die Ganges, which was then, 
as were other parts of India, occupied by a people quite 
distinct from the Aryan or Indo-Germanic race which 
subsequently entered India and subjugated or dislodged 
to a considerable extent the people they found there ”* 


^ G. BKnm. Miiannia^ aid PalyixtLam, j S if uq. 
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He thinks the Polynesiatis left India at a much later date 
than did the Melanesians, " and so were more influenced 
by the imm igrants from the mainland of India 

Dr. George Brown draws attention to the permanent 
character of the rules of the complex grammar of the 
Oceanic peoples, and says he has lived for years amongst 
the Polynesians and Melanesians, but has " never known 
a native make a mistake in grammar This fact is all 
the more wonderful because “ the respective peoples 
live in widely different stages of culture and intellectual 
development ”, 

Although it would be a mistake to attempt solution 
of the race problem by means of the linguistic data alone, 
these cannot be ignored, for they undoubtedly have their 
value. As much is made apparent by the evidence which 
follows. 

Mr. S. H. Ray^ has divided the Oceanic language 
into four main branches from a common stem. These arc; 

t. Indonesian, compnsJng the language of Madagascar, 
Malacca, Sumatra, Java, the south-eastern Sunda Islands, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Philippines, and Formosa. 

a. Micronesian, comprising the languages of Palau, Caroline, 
Marshall, and Gilbert Groups. 

3. Melaneshm, comprising the languages of the Bismarck 
Archipelago^ portions of south-eastern and north-eastern New 
Guinea, the Solomon, Fiji, Banks, and New Hebrides Groups, the 
Loyalty Islands, and New Giledonia, 

4. Polynesia, comprising the languages of the Eastern Pacific 
from Hawaii, Marquesas and Easter Islands to Samoa, Tonga, and 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Ray has shown that (i) the vocabulary reveals 
evidence of common origin; (2) apparent differences in 
grammar are modifications of the same methods rather 
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than actual differences of structure; (3) the principal 
constructive particles are the same; and (4) the languages 
are in various stagea^ of which the Polynesian is the latest. 

The Rev. C. E. Fox, in his paper on " The Com¬ 
parison of the Oceanic Languages ’V says that '* the 
positive evidence in favour of origin from a conunoo 
stock is very strong He thinks it is " impossible in a 
general way to speak of one group as having borrowed 
from a neighbouring group the w'ords common to both 
He does not, however, confuse language with race, and 
writes; 

“There i$ no doubt that a Melanesian differs very much 
From a Polynesian or from a Malay in ph3rsica] features. ’WTiethtr 
the Polynesians of the Eastern Pacific arc a race resulting from the 
mixture of a dark Melanesian people with traders from the main¬ 
land—^ race who spoke tfie Language of their Melanesian mothers 
rather than that of thdr foreign lathers—-or whether the two races 
are distinct and one has imposed its language on the other (if thb 
is credible), is realty not a question for the student of languages. 
How it happens that people so different tn physical features speak 
languages which are branches from a common stock he cannot 
teU." 

He considers, however, the philological evidence 
proves that ** the settlement of the Melanesian group 
must have taken place long before that of the Polynesian 
peoples”, and he points out in this connexion that the 
” Melanesian languages ” differ more among themselves 
than do “the Polynesian group”* He continues; 

“ A student of Polynesian languages finds a marked agrcemejit 
between the languages of two Polynaian island^ such as Tonga 
and New Zealand, once a regular change of letters, such as A and 
j, / and «?A, / and r, has been made. In fact, a native of one can 
make himself understood by a native of the other. 
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TThij is not At aii the ose in MdAiicsig. A mtivt oF the 
Banks Islands would be quite unintelligible to a native of the 
New Hebiide^ or southern or northern Solomons or FijL Students 
of Polynifsian languages do not perhaps realize this. They suppose 
that the Melanesian languages agree among themselves as much 
“ languages do; but the diversity of their vocabu¬ 

laries is realJjr remartabJe. In feet the vo&bulary of the northern 
Solomons shows more i^eement with that of the New Hebrides 
than with that of the Banks Groups which lies midway between 
the two. 

** Ail this points to ancient sctdcment and long 
The settlement of the Eastern Pacihe must have been much more 
and the constant state of warferc in whidi the Melanesians 
lived) their isolation and lack of trade enteiprfse in most g]] 
tended to add to that divergence in their languages which Jong 
settlement would naturally produce," 

Mr. Fox traces foreign elements in both the Melanesian 
and Polynesian languages, and goes on to say: 

“The Malays have borrowed from Asia, especially India. 
The Polynesians may also have borrowed words either before their 
migration or to some extent from the people they dispossessed. 
In Santi Cruz, Savo, Vella Lavdia, and some bush dialects^ Mr. 
Ray (and modem German philologists) believe there are traces 
of a pre-Melanesian tongue. In New Guinea, Papuan words 
have been borrowed, in some cases plentifelly. This borrowing 
from foreign sources is a very different thing from an Oceanic 
language, such as Fijian, borrowing from another Oceanic lanmiaac 
such as Tongan." ^ ’ 

The migrations of the Melanesians would appear to 
have been of more limited character than those of the 
very adventurous Polynesians. When we find physical 
traces of Melanesian settlements in Eastern P^ynesia 
it is a matter for the most careful and serious investi¬ 
gation to discover whether they reached that area as 
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allies or servants of Polynesians, or whether groups of 
them were independent explorers, or accidental dis¬ 
coverers of new lands towards which they were driven 
by storms and from which they could not return. 

** Certain European ethnologists/* writes S. Percy 
Smith, with reference to this phase of the problem, 
seem to be reviving a theoiy to the effect that ail, or 
most, of Polynesia was peopled by a Melanesian race 
prior to the advent of the Polynesian/* He rejects this 
idea and says: 

“The Melanesians were not a race of mvi^tofs like the 
Polynesians, and where we find traces of the fonnei: lacc in certain 
of the islands, as tUostiated partly ly the phjstcaJ apprarances^ 
anthropometry, or an occadonal custom, it seems to us that all 
these matters are traceable to contact with the Meknesians tn 
their present abodes in the Western PadhCj and also very largely 
from the fact that the Polynesians made use of the Melanesians 
as slaves to mao their canoes on their long voyages. Women of 
the darker race were often taken as wives or concubines by the 
Polynesians, and hence the traces discernible^ in some parts, of 
Melanesian characteristics in the present people. 

To Europeans an especially Interesting phase of the 
Oceanic race problem Is the occurrence of the blond 
types, already mentioned, on various widely-separated 
islands not only in Polynesia, but in Melanesia, Micro¬ 
nesia, and Indonesia. 

Writing of the blonds b Polynesia, Mr. S. Percy 
Smith says: 

“Wc find a strain of light-coloured people who are not 
Albinos, but have quite lighc hair and feir completions. With 
the Maoris this Strain often runs in Emilies for many generations; 
at other times h appears as a possible reversion to the original type 
from which the strain was derived^^ 
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The same writer thinks that the Patu-pai-arehe * of 
the Maori stories, who are always described as a white ” 
people, and have been referred to by some writers as 
“ fairies ”, were really representatives of a fair race with 
whom the ancestors of the Maoris had been in contact. 
It was from the Patu-pai-arche that the Maoris, accord¬ 
ing to a well-known native folk-tale, learned how to make 
nets. A man named Kahu-kura took part in a night 
fishing with the white people and obtained possession of 
a net they had abandoned. Then, using it as a pattern, 
he was able to instruct his people how to make nets. 
Apparently Kahu-kura lived in India or Indonesia and 
was the same man who brought the kunmra (sweet 
potato) to the knowledge of the ancestors of the Poly¬ 
nesians before they reached the coral islands and New 
Zealand.^ 

S. Percy Smith also draws attention to a race of 
" gods whom the Maori people knew as the “ Pakc- 
hakeha ”. They were 3up|>oscd to live on the sea. When 
in the eighteenth century the fair Europeans became 
known the Maoris referred to them as the " Pakeha **. 
Other Maori names for the white Europeans are Turehu, 
Waraki, Maitai (the latter also meaning iron). No mean¬ 
ing can be given by Maori scholars to names like Patu- 
pai-arehe, Parehe, or Waraki, and S, Percy Smith believes 
they are “ corruptions of words of some other and foreign 
language learned in ancient days from a foreign race 
He suggests that pattt is the Polynesian rendering of the 
Hindu word " pandu *' (white). But in Sanskrit literature 
suk!a is the term usually applied to the Brahman of the 
" white caste ”, while the term pita was applied to the 
"yellow caste". S, Percy Sml^ offers the alternative 

'‘AUpa Tunbu or FjLHh^ 
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suggestion that the fair people with whom the Poly¬ 
nesians were at one time in contact were either Phci> 
nicians or Greeks who had reached the East Indies.^ 

There were native legends in Hawaii referring to a 
great explorer named Paumakua which tell of the arrival 
of white people. According to Fornanderj^ this J^mous 
voyager brought back with him to Oahu two white 
men, said to have been priests, Auakahinu and Auakamca, 
afterwards named Kaekae and Maliu, and from whom 
several priestly fmilies in after ages claimed their de¬ 
scent and authority Another legend, which is less 
explicit, appears to refer to another white man named 
Kaula who became known as Malcla. A white woman 
is referred to in Still another legend. Fornander gives 
further details regarding the imported aliens: 

“The white foreigners who came with Faumakua are in 
the legend said to have been Ka haste std, maia alo^/sht, kt a 
ahslehsle, ntaia aa, ha pma ktska niti, maka uleuta (Foreigners 
of large stature, bright sparkling eyes, white cheeks, roguish 
storing eyes, large white hogs with reddish faces).” 

The word pma (hog or pig) applied to individuals 
may not seem complimentary to Europeans, but For¬ 
nander assures us that in Hawaii it was ** a poetical and 
sacredotal expression Some of the legends about the 
introduction of two white foreign priests credit Pau- 
makua with the introduction of the ceremony of cir¬ 
cumcision. 

The Hawaiian god Louo was supposed to be fair, 
and Captain Cook was idendhed with him when he dis¬ 
covered the Sandwich or Hawaiian group of islands. 
Another fair god was the Tangaroa of Mangaia, regard¬ 
ing whose descendants a South Pacific creation song says: 

■ pp. * Tht LoDclon, i;S^4 V4d. 11, pp. 14 ti Kf. 
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^ Anau ke\i si Tajigar® 

Kua piri pam t tc ao.” 

“The feir-haired children ofTatigaroa 
Doubtless sprung from dazzling light.’* 

Taraurij the famous son of Tangaroa, and his brother 
were said to be both fair-haired, Gill informs us^ and 
proceeds i 

** Hence, when Cook discovered Mangaia, the men of that 
dsLy were grady surprised at the fair hair and skin of their visitors, 
and at once concluded that these were some of the long-lost jfeir 
children of Tangarogu” ^ 

Samuel Patterson, a survivor of the wrecked ship 
E&zd^ who spent some time among the Fijians in 1808, 
saw a white native whom he mistook: for a sailor. His 
narrative runs; 

“ These people (the natives) am well shaped, and of comely 
features in many jnstanccs, their hair bbek and naturally straigh^f 
and their skin of a copper colour^ excepting in a single instance 
we §aw one who was white amongst them, as Stecre and myself 
were walking out. He was in company with a brge coUcciion, 
and I, thinking he was a European, and being ovetjoyed, cried 
out, ® How fare you, shipmate?’ But the savages broke out in 
great laughter, siying, tuTW hmv furw prppa /fiFiga pippa 

loTiga that is, ^ white man of Feeje Whether any others 

were white among them I never fcnew.*’^ 

When the natives asked Patterson where he came 
from he said, “from America*'; but they said "no** 
and, pointing up to the sun, asserted “ White men are 

* W. W. Cin. Myikt md tJa StMA Fvffif, p. it 
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chiefe from the sun or as the Hakluyt editors trans¬ 
late the Fijian given by Patterson, “ White man lord of 
the sun 

In the Journal of the Missionaries put ashore from 
the Hibernia on an islet in the Fiji group in 1809-10, re¬ 
cently discovered among the unprinted manuscripts of 
the I^ndoti Missionary Society, it is related that when 
the missionaries showed the natives some portraits of 
men in hooks, they exclaimed, Kahn eke! Here arc 
spirits 1 

Dr. MacMillan Brown finds *' indubitable evidence " 
in Melanesia of a tall, handsome, and more European 
race of warriors '* landing amongst negroids and changing 
their appearance, their culture and their language 
In some islands there are ''lighter” complexions and 
among babies ” blond hair He remembers meeting 
in the north of the Solomons a European planter " with 
an Admiralty boy as attendant who had the lightest of 
complexions and hair that was naturally blond '*■ On the 
north-east coast of Dutch New Guinea he saw In a canoe 
“ two native paddlers who formed a striking contrast; 
one was clearly an albino with yellow hair and pink eyes 
that shrank from the sun; the other was a healthy 
youngster with the red showing in his cheek and his 
head yellow, inclining to red He spoke to them through 
an interpreter and found that the latter ” came from a 
village whose families were almost as light in complexion 
as the boy He could not see any fair natives in the 
Malay Archipelago, but he refers to Dr. H. O. Forbes 
who, in the sixth part of his A Naturalisi's IVanderings 
the Eastern Archipdagtty " describes a people whom 
he came across in the back blocks of Eastern Timor as 
manifestly descendants of a blond ancestry Dr. Forbes 
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had visited a fair and was about to resume his Journey 
when he saw “ a red-haired youth, first one, then a few 
others, some with curly hair, with red eyelashes, blue 
eyes and the hair over the body also reddish There 
was a colony of the fair people not far oflF, and when inter¬ 
marrying took place “ the offspring sometimes took after 
one parent and sometimes after the other "» At the 
time Dr. Forbes had left the kingdom of Bibisusu and 
had descended to the bed of the Makataka. 

Of the neighbouring islands to the east, Timor 
Laut, Dr. Forbes writes: 

“ All the natives were handsome-featured fdlows, tithe, t? 1 T, 
erect, and with splendidly finined bodies They dyed their hair 
of a rich golden colour by a preparation mode of cooo-nut ash and 
lime, varying, however, In shade with the rime from a dirty grey 
through a red or russet colour, till the second day, when the approved 
tint appeared,” 

Dr. MacMillan Brown draws attention to a similar 
fashion in Melanesia and Western Polynesia of “ liming 
the hair in order to make it blond or red ”, He thinks 
this fashion has a racial significance and that it is “ on 
all fours ” with the powdered wigs of the eighteenth 
century when “ everyone wished to have the blond hair 
of the conquering Norse warriors who laid the foundations 
of European monarchies ”, But the custom of treating 
the hair to make it blond was prevalent in Western Europe 
many long centuries before the Viking Age. Diodorus 
Siculus, quoting Poscidonius of Apamea, tells that the 
fair Celts (Galatce) not only had naturally blond hair, 
but endeavoured to intensify its colour and make it 
lustrous by washing it frequently in a lotion of lime.® 
The " Norse warriors" never conquered England. 

‘ Vo), n, sp. ,,1-4. 
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Canute was a Dane and the Normans were not all of 
Norse descent; at the conquest they were accompanted 
by Bretons and others. Then the Tudors were proud 
of their Welsh connexion. We can safely drop the 
powdered wig theory. But the evidence afforded by the 
Indonesian, Melanesian, and Polynesian custom of liming 
the hair remains. As in the case of the Celts it certainly 
suggests that it had a racial origin. The Celts mixed 
with dicker people like the Greeks, Illyrians, and Iberians, 
producing the blends known as Gallo-Gracians, Celt- 
illynans, Celtibcrians, &c., and it may be that hair 
liming was resorted to because their racial blondness was 
impaired by intermarriage with brunets. 

Dr, MacMillan Brown also deals with the evidence 
regarding the blondness of the so-called “fairies” of 
Maori legend and the fair Tangaroa (Tangaloa) group 
of deities, as well as with that regarding the fair gods of 
Hawaii, including Kane (Tane), who in a prayer translated 
by Dr. Emerson is addressed: 


“ Oh Kane, the blond onc^ here 19 an offering of prayer to 
you, a snuff-coloured fowl for you, a fowl of light yellow colour, 
a fowl of a red colour, ... the image of you, O Kane, the god of 


He tells that in Honolulu he met one of the native 
chiefs of police named Makaena, who had a light brown 
complexion “ with the red blocd showing through the 
shin of the cheek; the hair was dark, but when in bright 
sunshine showed a reddish-brown dnge Dr. Mac¬ 
Millan Brown informs us that 

“ He told me bis mother was blond, and all her ancestry, is 
for back as she could go, were blond. When he was a boy his own 
hair was redi but bis focher, who had tjic usual dark hair, used to 
Cut It off to the root omd dye the skin black. 
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Dr. MacMillan Brown quotes from. Angas^*s New Zea~ 
tandm the letterpress attached to a picture of feir children 
at the “ boiling springs *' near Taupo Lake, North 
Island: 

“In the very heart of die interior, light or goldctKoloured 
hair nvaj occasionally be observed, though it is by no means a 
dreumstance of comiuon occurrencci the boy whose portrait is 
given in the centre |igut% of the annexed group is the son of one 
of the chiefs of Tukanu, a settlement dose to the boiling springs 
near Taupo Lak^ where no mixture with European races could 
have taken place} the natives regard the boy with cotmderable 
pride, and he is known by the appelladon of Ko Tiki, which means 
an heirloom or treasure.*’ 

Dr. MacMillan Brown thinks that the Easter 
Island images represent a “ Caucasoid ” if not " Euro^ 
pcan ” people—the aristocrats of former times. He 
detects " Caucasoid traces ** in the features and hair of 
the small remnant of natives now living in Hangaroa and 
goes on to say that 

" All the early visiiots to the Island, Behren% who wrote the 
first description of Boggewein’a discovery in lyaa. Cook, Forster, 
Beechey, Moerenhout, ^ve such description of the natives as mi^t 
well fit Europeans. Brother Eyraud, the first to reside on the Island, 
staying on it nine months in 1864, says that' their colour, though a 
little coppery, diffe red litde from that of Europe, many being end rdy 
white 

Dr. MacMillan Brown, in his survey of the Micro- 
nesian evidence regarding blondness, says that in the 
intricate mixture of races in the Mariannes and Carolines 
the Spaniards evidendy recognized a lighter race, whom 
they called Blancos. These were the ruling classes, who, 
by their honouring seacraft and shipbuilding above all 
other arts, and forbidding the darker subject peoples 
having anything to do with navigation, reveal themselves 
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33 descendants of sea-ktngs. Like the Poljnesians, they 
voyaged far in great canoes, and were the Vikings of the 
Pacific.” 

It would appear to be certain that there were repre¬ 
sentatives of the fair peoples among the seafarers who 
discovered and occupied groups of the South Sea Islands. 
Some may, like the Blancos, have been comparatively 
fair, but others were undoubtedly blonds. We know 
that there were blonds in Asia. The fair and blue-eyed 
Usuns or Wu-sims of Chinese Turkestan, for instance, 
raided Chinese territory about 200 s.c., and there were 
(air Scythians in Asia who were in contact with the 
Chinese and invaded India, it is possible that among the 
crews of the Phtenician and other seafarers who migrated 
towards the East there were representatives of fair 
peoples. The fair Celts were, as wc know, employed as 
mercenaries by the Carthaginians, Greeks, and Mace¬ 
donians, and settled in considerable numbers in Asia 
Minor, Fair Celts visited Alexander the Great at Babylon, 
and Ptolemy ^ refers to them as men " of large stature 
We do not know how far these wandering Celts may 
have gone, but it is of interest to note that not only did 
they lime their hair like certain Indonesians, Melanesians, 
and Polynesians, but were also head-hunters who, like 
the Maoris, embalmed the heads of enemies.' 

Dr. MacMillan Brown, however, prefers to identify 
the fair seafarers of the Pacific with the Nordics from the 
Baltic area and takes them through Central Asia, Man¬ 
churia, Korea, and Japan. “ Like the Ainu,” he says, 
" they brought wi& them not only their European 
physique but an Indo-European vocabulary from the 
shores of the Baltic.” ® 

Ljvui, bj Aiimfl, Aita^^a. I, 4 i f usi Vll^ ij, 1 4+ 
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Perhaps, after all, it would be better to leave the 
origin of the blond t^pes in Oceania an open question. 
More th^ one theory can, in the present state of our 
ethnological tnowicdgci be urged with a good deal of 
plausibility. The only thing Chat appears to be certain 
is that the occurrence of blond types in the Pacific is of 
greater antiquity than the appearance among the South 
Sea Islands of European explorers and traders. 
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Race and Culture Mixing 

Mflucitan Coocepiion of W^>rid—Wbaltrt and Minioairi^ m Whit« 
GbtHta—Black FmX'paint favoufvd in Mrlaneaia^Aii lilaod wiLhout Canoci 

—Jadr fausd and wark-ed on Tanna and Nett Ctledonla—R ice MLiuig_ 

PolynEflan Tjpea amoog Folynabu^Drifi Vcyafti—Body Fiiqtln^ not 
nc^naaiily of Radai Significants—Bbrk aj Moomliig Colonr^Cknacft of 
New Calodonia Group—Migratiam not ill InitEHlonaL-^oaie Pstiple and 
Buih Fwpic—Traditioni of Wild Men —rilandEn vrho abmdoiti^ Sea¬ 
faring— Hiir-Uming av Magical Cuiiom— Thi: Boai-boiidiiig Cute — Fngitc 
Bird and Bonitt Fiahing^Frifiic Bird Symbolum of the Solomona—Mda- 
nctLUii in Folynciia—Race MIxisg in Ftjl^Migiatioil Traditiom—FIjUn 
Anvtocnit^—MslanniaiL Strain in Neit Zealand and Chatham lelandi—l^rifi 
Voyagti to Nsnr ZEaland^BairEr IiEand CoDUCxion with the Solomona — 
Faster laland Statuci and Solomoni Proioiypet—FtifatE BiEd luppbjitod bj 
"Sooty Tena ^—Rate and Cnktur Mixing on Etulcr liland—Philippine 
Conncaion with Melanesia'—Eaftter l-llllid Ct anlal KvidEntC of MelailEflun 
F usion with Poljneuani. 


In a. small town in the north of Scotland an elderly 
worthy, who had never travelled much or read much, 
once delivered a lecture to a local society. His subject 
was his native place, and be expressed his hrm conviction 
that it was situated in " the centre of the world because 
when he lay on his back on a patch of green grass behind 
his house and looked upward he could fix his eyes, as he 
explained, on a centre directly above him from which 
the sky curved downward all around him ** like an 
umbrella 

The Melanesians of Banks Islands had similarly 
a very limited conception of the world. Dr. Codrington ^ 
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tells us that the^ believed it consisted of" their own group, 
with the Torres Island, the three or four northern New 
Hebrides, and perhaps Tikopia, round which the ocean 
spread till it was shut in b7 the foundations of the sky 
When the whalers began to visit their coasts, the natives 
could not believe they came from any land but " must 
have been made out at sea " . Nor could they believe they 
were ordinary human beings because they were not dark 
skinned. Some thought they were ghosts. Codrington 
tells that when Mr. Patteson and his mission party £i^t 
landed at Mota, 

“ There was a division of opinion among the nativesi some 
said that the brothets of Qat had returned, certain supernatural 
beings of whom stories are told; others maintained that they 
were ghosts. Mr. Patteson retired from the heat and crowd into 
an empty house, the owner of which had lately died; this settled 
the question, he was the ghost of the late householder, and knew 
his home.” 

Ghosts were not welcomed. It was feared they would 
bring disease and disaster. In Santa Cruz the Patteson 
party was shot at, but the natives did not believe the 
a^ws would do them much harm. They were intended 
simply to scare them away. Evidently these natives were 
not accustomed to see the blond types referred to by Dr, 
MacMillan Brown and others. 

The Melanesians, in Cook's time, certainly favoured 
black as a fece paint. When the famous explorer visited 
Eromanga in the New Hebrides he recorded: 

” Their compleidons arc narunUIy dark, yet they paint their 
faces, some with black, and others with red pigment.” 

He added that he saw “ no canoes in any part of the 
Island 

On reaching the neighbouring island of Tanna, Cook 
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found that the men and women were " dark *' but noC 
black ", 

“They make themselves btackcr than they really are by 
painting their faces the colour of hlacklcad. They use a sort of 
pigment which is ted, and a third sort which is browns all these^ 
especially the first, they lay on with a liberal band, not otdy on 
the £ice, but on the neck, shoulrlers and breast.” 

Cook observed that bracelets, armlets, and ear-rings were 
worn by both sexes. 

** The armlets are made of the green stone of Zealand, and the 
bracelets of sea-shells of coGJ-nuts; and the necklaces, chiefly 
worn by the women, mostly of sea-shells. The valuable ear-rings 
are made of tortoise shell.” 

The Rev. A. W. Murray of the London Missionary 
Society, commenting on this passage, thinks that Cook’s 
reference to Zealand (New Zealand) was an error. “ The 
stone referred to," he says, " must be obtained on the 
island itself, or on some of the neighbouring islands. It 
was very highly prized by the Taniiesc and others in 
former years, and in many places it is so still. It is the 
Green Jade." 

The Tannese did not necessarily require to voyage to 
New Zetland to obtain jade, nor even to New Caledonia, 
the source of the jade used by the Loyalty Islanders. 
Julian Thomas® found on Tanna itself specimens of a 
rock resembling New Zealand greenstone, and states 
that “ the natives made charms of it as in Maoriland 

On the bland of Anaitcuro, to the south of Tanna, 
there was no tattooing. The people painted themselves, 
and like the Tannese men wore their hair long while 
the women had theirs " cropped short 

• WenAtt bi tkr WtrUr^ Londgn, itj^. |i< ^*S‘ 
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The Rev, A. W. Murray found evidence of racial 
intermixture on Anaitetim^ and wrote: 

^ Same have woolly hair and a negto capressidfi of coiinterunce, 
while others have straight hair and exhibit Eastern Polynesian 
futures and colour. And thia agrees with a tradition that at a very 
remote period a canoe came to their bland from Savaiki (Savaii, 
the largest island of the Samoan group), and that the people that 
were ui it became amalgamated with the nadves; and it agrees, 
moreoverj with the &ct that several purely Samoan words jfFtar- 
timtizid are found m the language/^ * 

Of special interest is the evidence regarding racial 
fusions, body painting, and seafaring to be obtained 
from New Cal^onia, 

This island of excellent harbours is the largest be¬ 
tween New Guinea and New Zealand. It is about two 
hundred miles long, and about twenty-fiye miles in 
breadth. A central high rocky ridge extends along its 
entire length, and it Is almost entirely surrounded by a 
barrier reef. 

Captain Cook discovered New Caledonia on i^tb 
Sept., 1774, when on his way from the New Hebrides 
to New Zealand. He found the natives shy at first, but 
when he won their confidence they proved to be very 
courteous and he wrote of them; 

“ They arc stmng, robust, active, well-made people oourtcous 
and friendly, and not the least addicted to pilfenng, which b more 
than can be said of any other nation in this sea. They are nearly 
of the same colour as the narives of Tanna, but have better features, 
mdre agreeable countenancca, and are a much stouter race—a few 
being seen who measurird sbe feet, four inches. I observed some 
who had thick lips, flat noses, full cheeks, and in some degree the 
features and look of a negro/’ 

The Rev. A. W. Murray includes in the New Caledonia 
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group the Isle of Fines and the Loyalty Islands, He 
detected at least two different races in the blend^ and 
writes: 

“ The natives with whom we have had intercourse—comprising 
those of Lifii^ Mar£, the Isle of Pines and the east end of the la^ 
island (New Caledonia)—are a fine race of people. They are ... 
a different race from their neighbours on the New Hebrides; nor 
have they any affinity, so &r as my knowledge extends, to any of 
the tribes to die east.,, They are rather above the average height, 
strong and well proportioned, and their countenanss are generally 
good and agreeable. They seem to have no affinity whatever to the 
Malay race, and about as litdc to other tribes of Western Pdy* 
nesia (Melanesia). 

“ On the isJ^d of Uca two distinct race are found, the one 
allied to the Eastern Polynesian tribes, the other to those of the 
west.” 

The New Caledonian peoples are darker than the 
Eastern Polynesians. 

'* They do not tattoo^ nor do they generally paint thrir bodies, 
but many daub themselves over with white sandj and, by some 
artificial process, they change the natural colour of their hair, 
which is black, to different shades of brown, and in some cases 
to white. It very much resembles crarse wool. And when, as is 
sometimes the case^ they paint their feces jet black, and have their 
bodies Stuck over with white sand and thdr hair whiter they look 
very singular.** ^ 

It should not be assumed that the body painting 
custom had always, if ever, a racial significance. The 
Australians did not paint themselves red, yellow, or white 
because they had red, yellow, or white ancestors. Nor 
did the Melanesians oti all occasions. When the mis¬ 
sionary ship 'John WiUiams visited Anaitcum in 
Mr. Caddie, Mr. Murray, and others, on going ashore, 
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saw a man " with his body all bedaubed with some black 
substance This was " the native mode of expressing 
grief”, and the missionaries were informed that "the 
man was mourning the recent death of some relative ^ 

The canoes of the New Caledonian group were some¬ 
what superior to those in other Melanesian areas> Some 
were over forty feet long and double. The planks at¬ 
taching the pair of canoes formed a deck on which a 
house was erected, and in the house was a hearth on 
which a fire was lit for cooking and other purposes. 
Sails were large and made of matting, and “ wi^ a good 
breeze and a moderate sea ”, a missionary records, ” their 
vessels sail well These vessels resembled those of the 
Tongans, and the missionaries of last century found 
Tongans " in every part of Western Polynesia (Mela¬ 
nesia) ”, Apparently these migrations and settlements 
were not always deliberate, Mr. Murray writes in this 
connexion; 

Their large and comparatively commodious vessels are a 
temptatiDn to them to attempt much longer voyages than their 
neighbours, who have only single canoes; and die consequence 
is that a much greater number of them get Jest at sea, or carried 
away to strange 1and% than the less adventurous tribes of other 
groups.” * 

In the Solomon Islands, which lie between the New 
Hebrides and the Bismarck Archipelago, ethnologists 
have detected a variety of cultural areas. Dr. W, H. R. 
Rivers shows that in the largest islands of this group 
there are “ rwo distinct populations, the people inhabiting 
the coast and those of the interior, who may be spoken 
of as the coast and bush people respectively The bush 
people and coast people are " hostile to one another 

^ A. W. Mtatfiy. op. p. 4a iiul p. * IbiJ.t p. ^5, 
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The “ bush people in various Melanesian areas 
were formerly regarded as " wild men ” or were spoken 
of as only semi-human. They had no canoes and were 
unable to swim. Dr. Codrington tells that on Florida 
island^ for instance, the “ wild men were said to live 
in mountain caves and to feed on snakes and lizards. 
According to the coast Iblk-Iore, 

** They eat any coast man they can catchy they carry on their 
backs bags filled with pieces of obsidian, with which to pdt men 
whom they see:, and they set nets round trees to catch men who 
have dlmbcd them; they use spears also,” 

On Sa'a the *‘wild men” were said to be “ small in 
stature, but very strong and swift They wore their 
hair long and have long nails, “ with which they tear the 
coast men to devour them”. Perhaps the pygmies of 
New Guinea type are here referred to. 

Similar accounts have been collected in the New 
Hebrides. It has been suggested that some of the stories 
of the ” wild men ” owe something to memories of large 
apes “ in former seats of the Meltinesian people ”, Dr. 
Codrington, however, prefers the view that we are really 
dealing with fanciful exaggerations. ” The coast people,” 
he says, “ are much disposed to exaggerate ” the dide rence 
“between themselves and the men of the the inland 
tracts 

It may well be that the bush people of various islands 
represent early settlements, and that they were driven 
inland by intruders who were better armed and more 
warlike. It need not surprise us to find inland peoples 
who have ceased to swim and to build and t^e canoes. 
The Maoris were formerly great seafarers, but after 
settling on New Zealand many ceased to favour sea- 
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faringi the country being large and food plentiful* In¬ 
deed, as time went on, the descendants of daring ancient 
mariners built smaller and smaller vessels and forgot what 
was formerly known about navigation. The sons and 
grandsons of mariners reared in inland districts knew 
little about boats and seafaring. We are ourselves a 
" seafaring people ”, and the descendants of enterprising 
seafarers. But a large section of the population has 
ceased to take more than an “ academic interest" in the 
sea. City life and an inland life has rendered many un~ 
responsive to the ancient glamour of the ocean and the 
isles. 

In his intensive studies of localities in the South¬ 
east Solomons, Dr, W* G. Ivens has dealt with customs 
and beliefs which shed light in dark places. He informs 
us, for Instance, that young men and girls ” lime their 
hair, making it an orange red in colour But the custom 
appears to have a magical rather than a racial significance. 
He writes in this connexion; 

“ Lime is used also to smear the body at dances and when 
fighting. It figures in the ma^c^ sleep of Ulawa when the soul 
goes out on search. It is used as a proicction against the attacks of 
malignant ghosts and is laid in the track of a victim to cause sick¬ 
ness and death. Lime mixed with salt water is added in the process 
of dyeing cane for bracelets, &c., and fan palm for canoe streamers.” * 

Dr. Ivens' research work Is, in the volume from which 
1 am quoting, concerned with the village of Sa'a on the 
island of Mala and the island of Ulawa, which lies 2i 
miles east of Sa'a. 

Dealing with the canoes of this area, he says that they 
are all '* plank built It takes three trees to construct 
one of these vessels. The logs are split from end to end 
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and dressed with adzes. Only two planks are obtained 
by this wasteful method from each log. 

There are men in certain families who are skilled in 
canoe construction. Their services are much sought 
after,” says Dr. Ivens. “ It is not every man who can use 
an adze or who can set out a canoe. The builder has to 
be paid and fed.” 

One t3rpc of canoe is for fishing the bonito, which 
belongs to the mackerel family and is constantly pur¬ 
suing flying fish, the shoals being followed by frigate 
birds. It is a swift vessel, accommodating three or four 
men, and its decorative “luck motifs” include frigate 
birds, flsh jaws, zigzags for clouds, and the snake’s 
tooth, while there is a carved crouching dog at the stem. 

There arc two types of overseas canoes, the large 
ones having flve or six seats. In these, Dr. Ivens found, 
voyages are made to sell cargoes of taro and pigs, or 
simply to exhibit a newly-decorated vessel. An old type 
of canoe, which was still in use towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, had " two projections on the prow ”, 
Dr. Ivens tells, “ and was called sara*^^ branching. In 
the bows it had a short mast which was decorated with 
cowries.” At the pointed stern were “ carvings of two 
birds and a man 

On San Cristoval, at the south-eastern end of the Solo¬ 
mons, Dr. Fox has found that lime is used “ in almost 
all magic it is smeared under the armpit and behind 
the ear for protection, long lines of lime arc marked on 
dead bodies, dances impersonating the dead have crescent 
moons of lime on the breast, and lime is used in con¬ 
nexion with embalming and in the production of dyes 
and pigments. The bonito has a sacred character, and boys 
are secluded for two years in canoe houses, the walls of 
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which arc of stone, vntil brought into ceremonial union 
with the bonito. The frigate bird is sacred to certain 
clans. It figures on canoes, is cut on the bodies of men, 
and tortoise-shell representations of the bird are fixed 
on the sun-disk symbols worn on foreheads.^ Dr. I vena 
refers to conventional frigate birds carved on circlets 
of clam shell worn round the neck in former times on 
Little Mala .3 

There are physical and cultural traces of Polynesian 
settlements in Melanesia and of Melanesian in Poly¬ 
nesia. CraJghill Handy detects, in his study of Poly¬ 
nesian religious customs and beliefe, certain Melanesian 
traits which, he suggests, ** probably spread through 
central and south Polynesia by the group of invaders 
who were repelled by the Samoans some centuries ago, 
the invaders called by the Samoans, the Tonga-fiti He 
regards these as “ Indo-Polynesians who had adopted 
many Melanesian practices 

In Fiji the Polynesians and Melanesians have met 
and mingled, and in addition to the racial blends we de¬ 
tect cultural complexes of a highly interesting and diffi¬ 
cult character. The two great islands of the group, 
Vanik Levu and Vfti L^vu, present sharp culturd con¬ 
trasts, for in the former Melanesian influence appears 
to have predominated, descent being traced through the 
mother and women having certain rights, while in the 
latter, in the main, descent is traced through the flither 
and women have no rights worth speaking of. Then 
on Vantia L^vu there are no ancient migration traditions. 
This is a distinctively Melanesian trait. The only tra¬ 
ditions that have survived relate to comparatively recent 
race-movements in limited areas. On the other hand 

' Cr E- Fcq, JJv ofthf FiKiJic, Loudaiik 1944. 373. 
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migration traditions arc abundant in Polynesia, and on 
Viti LtSvu, where the Polynesian racial element pre¬ 
dominates, especially on the coasts, there are definite 
traditions of a migration from the north-west. 

The Rev. W, Deane, writing of the Fijian chiefly 
class, notes how they have been in the habit of treating 
the common folk with contempt. He tells that he once 
asked a high chief the meaning of the term Kaisi (common 
herd)^ and the old man pointed with scorn at the com¬ 
moners beside him. “ They in their subservience,” says 
Mr, Deane, did their utmost to bear the insulting 
action with composure, but it was evident that they felt 
the public humiliation keenly,” Touching on the problem 
of the bush people already referred to, Mr, Deane writes 1 

“ Ir IS remarkable that the people on the coast, as a dass . , . 
despise the people of the interior, especially those of darker skin, 
holding themselves to be of more chiefly origin. It is common for 
a man with a dark skin to be called by the humiliating name of 
Kai DhM 9 (inhabitant of the intenor). Student of thb question 
generally agree that the darker people of the intenor have in them 
the blood of a lower type of humanity, viz,, the Mekne^ans;^ 
while the lighter class have in their veins the blood of the superior 
Polynesians;. And when a more Intelligent class of pet^Ie are thus 
placed by circumstances over their tnfenors, we have just the soil 
in which the pride of the Fijian chiefbin could thrive and flourish," ^ 

Dr. J. H. Scott has traced a Melanesian strain in 
New Zealand,^ “ We know,” he says, ” the Maoris to 
be a mixed race, the result of the mingling of a Poly¬ 
nesian and a Melanesian strain. The crania already 
examined leave no room for doubt on this point,” Having 
himself examined and described about loo skulls from 

^ Rtr. W, Amfry, Lopito. iflii* pp. H. CodiuvtiMi. 
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New Zealand and the Chatham Islands, he shows that 
the cranial indices demonstrate two distinct types and 
intermediate forms: 

“ At the one extreme we have skulk approaching the Mela¬ 
nesian jbnn, os met with in the Fiji group, long and narrow, high 
in proporhon to their breadth, prc^nathois^ and with wide nasal 
openings. At the other are skulU of the Polynesian type^ such as 
are oonimon in Tonga and Samoa, shorter and broader, with orthog- 
nathous laces. And it must be noted that these extreme forms do 
not belong to different tribes or district^ but may be found in 
one.” 

The Melanesian characteristics are ** more accentuated 
in the North amongst the natives of the South Island ”, 
In the Bay of Islands area " the Papuan form of skull ” is 
prevalent, Moriori skulls from the Chatham Islands 
closely resemble the Maori, 

Mr, Elsdon Best^ refers to the accounts preserved 
in Maori folk-lore of the original natives of New Zealand. 
They are spoken of as ” a dark-skinned people of inferior 
culture ”, with ” bushy heads of hair, flat faces, side- 
glancing eyes, Sat noses and spreading nostrils ”, In 
build they were “ spare ”, and Maori traditions refer to 
them as *' an indolent, shiftless, chilly folk who com¬ 
plained of the coldness of the climate ”, They were 
found in occupation of the more northern parts of the 
North Island only, . . . None had settled in the South 
Island.” According to a tradition among these people, 
” they were the descendants of the occupants of three 
drift canoes that had been carried from their homeland 
by a westerly gale ”, Mr. Elsdon Best draws attention 
to another item of interesting evidence regarding racial 
intermixture in New Zealand: 

“ Missionary Vans and other early writers hare told us that 
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the Maon mothers were in the habit of flattening dw noses of 
their in(anB by means of pnessare. This peculiar custom would 
not have originated among the purer, sCfaight-nosed Polynesiansi 
one can but think it dates back to the flat-nosed aboriginal women 
who were to wife by the early Polynesian settlers on these 

shorci" 

The same writer says further: 

“ Among our Maori folk eadst certai n art% euston^ institutions, 
and artilacts that are unknown in Polynesia, but which are known 
in Melanesia* Thus the wdl-known curvilinear decorative aft 
of the Maori finds no counterpart m Polynesia, but something 
mudr reserobbng it exists in New Gumca," 

The fortified villages of New Zealand are non-Poly¬ 
nesian, with the exception of something of the kind'' 
at Tonga, the result, Mr. Best thinks, of intercourse 
with Fiji, where, on Viti-levu, such fortified villages were 
numerous 

Mr. Henry Balfour, writing in Fdk Lore,^ shows 
that there are very remarkable links between Easter 
Island and the Solomons, Dealing with the monolithic 
statues, he emphasizes that “ in facial form they differ 
from any normal type either Polynesian or Melanesian, 
nor do they bear resemblance to Polynesian represen¬ 
tation of the human form whether realistic or conven¬ 
tional Their outstanding features are, as he indicates, 
" (1) the prominent, overhanging brow*, (l) the absence 
of any indication of eyes ,.(3) the very long, concave 
nose (differing markedly from the arched noses of the 
wooden figures); (4) the protruding or ‘ pouting ’ lips; 
(5) the prominent, pointed chin; (6) the greatly dis¬ 
tended ear-lobes; and lastly (7) the cylindrical s^called 
* hats ' or ‘ crowns * of red volcanic tufa, which originally 
surmounted the heads of many of the statues 
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Mr. Balfour Suds the prototype of these strange 
figures in the “ so-called ' canoe-prow gods ’ and other 
representations of human form from New Georgia, San 
Cristoval and other parts of the Solomon Islands He 
explains “ the very excessive prognathism ” of the Solo¬ 
mons figures by suggesting the " hybridization of two 
designs ”—that of the human form and the sacred frigate 
bird. The bird was sometimes depicted with human 
arms, and there are more composite forms such as bird- 
headed men and man-headed birds. Examples^ are to be 
seen in the British Museum and in the Pilt Rivers 
Museum, Oxford. Although in most of the Solomon 
Islands figures the eyes are indicated, usually by pieces 
of pearl-shell, " occasionally they are omitted and are 
merely suggested by the shadows cast by the overhanging 
brow **, as is the case with the eyeless Easter Island 
statues. The resemblance between the art-products of 
the two widely-separated areas is certainly very striking. 

Mr. Balfour urges tentatively a most suggestive 
theory to account for the red hats or “ crowns ” of 
the Easter Island figures. " Why/' he asks, should 
a red material be specially used, when the normal native 
liair-colour would be black or very dark?” He reminds 
us in this connexion of the Oceanic habit of hair-bleach- 
ing by means of lime, and that in most of the carved 
figures from the Solomon Islands hair of a light colour is 
indicated. He suggests that the Easter Island “ hats ” 
or "crowns" may have been intended to represent 
curly or frizzly hair-masses such as are so common in 
Melanesia but unknown in Polynesia. The cylindrical 
shape may have simply been " imposed by necessity ": 
they had, for instance, to be transported many miles 
and " could only be moved by rolling 

Mr. Balfour then considers the rock sculpturings. 
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paindng and engravings of the “ Bird-cuJt “ of Easter 
Island. The figures are mainly those of the tern—the 
Sooty tern ", called by our sailors the ** Wide-awake ” 
or ** Egg-bird Once a year the natives observed a 
ceremony, an outstanding feature of which was the race 
to secure the first egg of a tern, the winner becoming 
the “ Bird-man " of tbe year, The sacred egg was 
preserved in his house until the next season." 

Mr, Balfour shows that while In the Easter Island 
rock sculptures the tem is the bird often depicted, as is 
indicated by the straight pointed beak and forked tail, 
"many of the other representations equally clearly re¬ 
present the frigate bird, with hooked beak and forked 
tad, or in several instances portray an anthropomorphi2ed 
bird having frigate-bird attribute In some cases a 
tern design is combined with a suggestion of the gular 
pouch of the frigate bird, or a figure may show the body 
of a tern with a frigate bird^s head, Mr* Balfour*s com¬ 
ments in this connexion seem very convincing, as when 
he writes: 

**' This seems to point to a recollection retained by the immi¬ 
grants into Easter of a former cult of the frigate-bifsl which 

was practised in a region where this bird was a femiUar feature^ 
and which was gradually given up in the new environinent where 
this bird, though probably not tinknowrij was certainly not abun¬ 
dant The frigate-bird does not appear to breed on Easter Isknd^ 
indeed, the island offers little attiacuon as a nesting sEte to a bird 
which usually nests En trees. It appears probable daat the older 
(Melanesian) cult was superseded by a new cult, of which the 
locally abundant sooty tem became the object- The evidence 
derived from comparative tedmology suggests very forcibly that 
the Melanesian area, and more particularly the Sobmon Islands 
group, was the origmaJ home of the prototype of the frigate-bird 
cult which became decadent and finally obsolete after immigradon 
Into Easter Island,^^ 
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Mr. Balfour shows that the frigate bird also figures 
prommentl^ in the script of Easter Island. ** It seems 
probable^** he writes, “ that the script itself originated 
in the Melanesian area and was perfected in Easter 
Island while the memory of this bird and of its cult 
associations sdll persisted. The newer bird-cult con¬ 
nected with the tern seems to have had but little influence 
upon the script." 

It would appear that in Easter Island there are tin- 
doubted traces of culture mhdtig. Mr. Balfour expresses 
in this connexion the view 

“ That a Melanesian migration at one time, or inteimittently, 
ranged eastwards over the Fadhc, and that these people reach^ 
Rapanui, amon^t other islands, and took root there. That typical 
clemcnis of Melanesian culture were thus introduced into the 
island, including the praettoeof distending the ear-lobe, characteristic 
style in art^ certain types of implements, and the well-established 
cult of the frigate-bird, which was probably connected with rites 
aiming at increasing the fish-supply. That at a later rime, a wave 
of Polynesian immigrants arrived and eventually conquered, partly 
tsetenninated and partly absorbed the * long-eared * Melanesians, 
though they retained, and continued to perpetuate in their art, 
many of the features of Melanesian culture.^' 

Mr. Balfour baa the conclusion forced upon him by the 
available evidence that the non-Polynesian elements in 
Easter Island culture were imported from the Solomons. 
He also draws attention to certain affinities, suggested 
by the implements and art, &c., of the Chatham Islands, 
of New Zealand and of British New Guinea” which 
call for further research In connexion with the problem 
of Melanesian induence in Polynesia. 

Mr. Arnold Burley has drawn attention to an Inter¬ 
esting “ bird-cult" link between Easter Island and New 
Zealand which is dealt with in Mr. J. Cowan^s Maoris 
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of Nev} Zealand. When the Maoris first reached New 
Zealand they carried with them “a stone bird which 
they regard^ with extraordinary veneration It was 
lost some years ago, and this caused a gteat state of 
agitation ”, Eventually it was recovered, and Mr, Burley 
understands it Is now “ In safe custody in one of the 
strong rooms of a New Zealand bank 

Dr- A, C. Haddon, commenting favourably on Mr. 
Balfour’s theory of the diffusion of Melanesian culture 
throughout Polynesia, has provided Important additional 
evidence in support of it.^ He shows that the double-^ 
outrigger type of canoe known on Easter Island was 
formerly In use in the Marquesas and the Samoan Islands> 
Similar canoes are found in northern New Guinea and 
the Torres Straits area, in the Nissan group (Sir Charles 
Hardy Islands), and between Bougainville and New 
Ireland. He quotes a letter from an investigator who, 
referring to Ac Nissan doublen^utrigger canoe (Ae 
k5p\ says : " I have now no doubt Aat Ae klip has been 
brought by a Philippine or sub-PhillppIne wandering 
stream to New Ireland and neighbourhood, and that Ae 
double outrigger has in course of time been displaced by 
Ae Melanesian single outrigger and has stood its ground 
only in the island of Nissan.” 

Dr. Haddon also quotes evidence regarding skull 
forms which confirms Ae view Aat in parts of Polynesia 
there were settlements of non-Polynesian peoples. W. 
Volz, who examined a collection of about Aree dozen 
skulls from Easter Island, found Aat they were of various 
types. Dr. Haddon writes in this connexion: 

*'15 are stated to be, wiAout doubt. Western Mdanesians; 
7 arc Eastern Melanesiansj to belong to Polynesian tacts; and 
four represent survivals of a very old populadon of Australian 
^FaSt-Lm. VnL XXDt. p. SS. pp. iti-a. 
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ongitij but more nearijr approach other survivals of Australians^ 
espedalJy in New Zealand (with traces elsewhere in Polynesia 
and in Melanesia), than the actual Australian type.” 

Volz, is of opinion that the semi-Australmn type " formed 
the oldest population of the island (Easter Island)^*, but 
states, Dr. Haddon says, that “it is uncertain whether 
they are aboriginal or brought by Melanesians He 
thinks the pure Melanesian intrusion came next and that 
it was followed by the Polynesian migration. 

Sir Arthur Keith and others have also detected the 
Melanesian element among the osteological remains of 
Easter Island.^ 
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The Liquor of Longevity 

“Bcld Cyliure** md KLivi —Betel Mtittiit—Tkc K^va 

Beverage—Mcdicinsil Vatue of Kava—Kabuiiml Kava Bnnkera—Kaet E^uoia 
td Melaneiii and Potynnla—Meihodi of Preptrid^ the Bctcragfr—Funda' 
meati] Rjcligioai Significmcc of Mcladctiad Kara BnnlUiig—Not deodoarily 
of PolyodLfld Origid— Kara in Samoan Hymiii—Kara came from Sky-world 
—The Ncciar of the Godt —Kara of the Uudcj-Mrld—God» drink Kara In 
Hawaii—WeBt ennk by Kara Drinkeff—Priati anti Chielii ai Kava Drinkera 

_Kava Libadoai to Godi—Kam dnitik to loduce TafipErariod—Tangatoa 

Cult and Kara Drinking-^BiiddhlsEa in Polydciia—Kara and the In rlTan 
Soma^^^-^ma w Nectar of Hindu Godi—Soma froni Sty-worid—Thelt of 
Soiiia by God Indra—Theft of M«d by Scajuliparian God Odin—Origin 
of WcHj in Teotonit Aiea—Celtic and EngLiih Liquon of Longerlty—Greet 
Water of Llfhe^ —^Nectar of Olympiani — Babylonian Godi u TIpplera — 
Egyptian Godden ju Bcec Brinker—American Leaf-chewing and Brinkiag 
CoJtonu—linka with Oceania—ReUgioiu SignifianM of Kara Drinking and 
the Chewing of the Betel Miaiure, 

Dr. Codrington, dealing with the racial and cultural 
drifts into Melanesia, refers to two main currents of 
influence on which floated respectively the kava root and 
the ** betel nut ", He notes that the use of the betel is 
“ common to India, China and the Melanesian islands 
as far cast as Tikopia ", and that “ the Polynesian kava 
has established itself in the New Hebrides and is a 
novelty tn some of the Banks' Islands; it has not been 
carried across the boundary of the betel-nut by the Poly¬ 
nesian settlers in the Reef Islands of Santa Cruz 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers writes of the “ Kava people ” and 
the '* Betel people ", and shows that “ the distribution 
of kava and betel., . suggests the presence in Oceania 
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of two cultures which be celled the t^va-culture 
and the bctd-culturc respectively He is at pains to 
remind US, howevCTj that he applies the terms Kava 
people ” and '* Betel people ” with reference to " hypo¬ 
thetical bodies of immigrants who introduced the use of 
these two substances 

*' Betel chewing ” is common in the East. It reddens 
the saliva and lips and blackens the teeth, and white men 
who have made experimental trial of the native mixture 
tell that the immediate eHect Is to make the amateur feel 
dizzy. Three substances are used—the betel leaf, the 
areca nut, and lime obtained by burning ** branching 
coral Betel Is a climb i n g plant and a species of pepper 
(C&avha Me/el), and the areca nut (also called " betel 
nut") is the kernel of the fruit of the palm Are^a 
Catktehu. The ripe fruit is about the size of a cherry and 
of a brown colour; the nut is mottled like a nutmeg, is 
hot and acrid, and has aromatic and astringent propertics- 
Chewers enclose the nut in a betel leaf, along with a 
little lime, and derive pleasure and satisfaction from the 
mixture. Like tobacco chewing, betel chewing becomes 
a habit that engenders a constant craving. 

Kava is also a plant of the pepper family {^iperac*) 
and Is known to botanists as Macrvpi per metkystieum^ Its 
root Is pounded or chewed, mixed with water, and al¬ 
lowed to ferment to make an intoxicating beverage. 
According to Dr. Seeman, who had knowledge of the 
kava-drInking custom in Fiji, 

“ The beverage has the look of coSee with plenty of milk m it, 
and an arornanc^ sJighdy pun^nt taste, which, when once aetjuimt, 
must, like all acquired be perfe^y ttresistibie. It tastes like 
soap-suds, jabp and magnesia.” ^ 

* OiMiud hj Dr^ lagHk la ISaUfoiikna ^ Nta L rtidM i mad 
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" To a stranger,” says Dr. John Fraser, “ the taste 
of the fermented liquor is odious, resembling the flavour 
of soap-suds, mijced with magnesia and rhubarb.”^ 
Apparently some white men have accustomed themselves 
to the beverage. The Rev. Dr. John Inglis writes in tbia 
connexion! 

** Some twenty years ago or » it was reported, although I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of the report, that one of die first 
British governors of Fiji was in the habit, occasionally at least, of 
leaving Government house of an evening and stepping across to 
the kava-drinking hall of the chicly and, in order to ingratiate 
himself with the native aristocracy, joined them m quaffing off a 
cup of the soothing, saponaceous mixture, prepared for the com- 
pany by the chief butler of FijL" 

Dr, Seeman has drawn attentioii to the medicinal 
value of the kava plant, and in the French translation of 
Golding Bird’s work on calculous aflFections Dr. O'Rorke 
writes as follows: 

*- The kava plant b the most powerful sudorific in existence, 
and its stimulant qualities render it applicable in those cases where 
colchicum is prescribed. The intoadcadon it produces is not like 
that mused by spirituous liquors, but it rather induces a pladd tran¬ 
quillity, aooompanted by incoherent dreams. Kava is as powerful 
in its dierapeutic action as lignum vite, or guiacum, saisaparilla, 
and the islanders use it as a specific against the diseases brought 
over to them by foreign vessels. On the other hand, this drug 
used to excess as an intoxicaung agent, ovef-cxdtes the skin by 
its sudorific efFecis, and eventually even causes elephantiasis.”* 

To use kava *' habitually to excess ”, Dr. Fraser says, 
“ causes a white scurf to gather on the skin, and I am 
told that it is sad to see the emaciated form and scabby 
skin of habitual and heavy kava drinkers.” ^ 

* xbid ^.VdR , VaLXXV, iftQi, p. 
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Dealing with local diseases and their cures. Dr. Inglis 
says that ** side by side with the bane rises up the anti¬ 
dote Ague and other fevers prevail in the New Hel^ 
rides, and dysentery and diarrhoea in Fiji. Dr. Inglis 
says that the natives found that kava was of value in such 
maladies, but unfortunately have used this “ powerful 
medicine as " a dally luxury *', wi± the result that the 
blessing has been " perverted more or less into a curse 

Dr. W. H. R. Kvers says that kava is found in the 
southern and eastern islands of Melanesia as well as in 
Polynesia. “The view generally accepted,” he adds, 
'* is th at kava has been mtroduced into Melanesia from 
Polynesia.” He thinks it probable that either in some 
parts of Melanesia the use of kava has been so introduced 
from Polynesia, or that “ recent Polynesian influence has 
greatly modified an earlier method of using the sub¬ 
stance “. 

The various names of kava in different areas is sug¬ 
gestive of its introduction from different sources at 
different periods. In Polynesia it is called kava^ yo’Va, 
and katoa; in Eromanga (New Hebrides) it is 
tie kave^ but in several other southern islands of the 
group the pure Polynesian name is used. On the islands 
of the northern Hebrides are such non-Polynesian names 
as itiaMitf maMf wf/ii, and meruk. The Fyian name 
yatiggena has no relation to either the Polynesian or 
northern New Hebridean. To the north of the New 
Hebrides we find in the Banks Islands the name gea^ 
which is a variety of the Torres Islands gi. Where the 
name differs, so does the mode of preparing kava. " The 
exception,” says Dr. Rivers, “is Fiji, where kava is used 
in a way closely resembling that of Polynesia, although 
the Fijian term has no affinity whatever to the Polynesian 

^ Dr* lap*.. fii., p, 
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name.” It would appear, however, that the Fijian method 
of preparing the kava beverage was originally distinctive. 

Ur, Fraser, describing the usual method of making 
this intoxicating drink, says that the necessaries are a 
supply of the root, a bowl, a strainer, a cup, and a good 
array of strong teeth in human jaws. 

“ The plant h pulled up^ root, stem and branchesi the twigs, 
branches and the greater part of the stem are brolten off; for ft 
is only the lower stem and rhizomes that are used; the portion 
selected is beaten on the ground to dear it of earth; it is also 
scraped and cut into pieces; the skin is then tom off with the 
teeth; if not to be used immediately, the pieces are thrown into 
the house that they may be dried and stored there; if the drink 
is to be made at once^ the coUected heap of jhiiw is handed over 
to the fcava-chewers, who sit in a cirde and ate mostly young 
people—virgins preferred—from fourteen to twenty years of age, 
the belles of the town. These crush it between their teeth, and, 
after it is masdeated, they place the fibre in the iatw bowl—a 
large wooden vessel kept for the purpose; when there is enough 
of the masticated root there^ pure water is poured into the bowl, 
and the whole is stirred with the hand; if dlowed to settle for a 
litde, it speedily ferments; the liquid in the bowl is then strained 
with puiu (ooOo-RUtj ftbre, and borne to the guests in a cup—a 
coco-nut which from saturation and frequent use^ often looks as 
if made of tortoise-shell—^to the highest in rank fim." 

Dr. Inglis found that in wme Island groups the 
chewing of the root was done by young men instead of 
young women. 

Dr. W. H. R, Rivers, quoting dlfierent authorities 
and writing also from personal knowledge as an investi¬ 
gator, tells us that in the Torres Islands “ each man 
makes the drink for himself, using special small cups in 
a manner fully regulated by custom The small cups 
are used also on the Banks’ Islands, but there one man 
chews the root for several others, while the ritual is non- 
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Polynesian. On Tana, where the Polynesian name of the 
root b used, the root is chewed by the men who are to 
drink, and boys prepare the liquid in a wooden trough. 
A Supply for three men is first prepared* After it b drunk 
a fresh supply is prepared for another three, and so on. 
Boys chew the root on Eromanga, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
writes regarding the varying customs: 

** An essenriaJ distinctiou between the different methods is 
that in Polynesia and Fiji iava is always prepared tti <juiintity, 
and then shared out among those present, or among the more 
important pctsons in the assembly, while in Melanesia the whole 
proreedlng has a iaf more individual character. Each man makes 
it for himself in the Torres, two men make it for one another in 
Pentecost, or one man preparts the Eubstanoe in turn for a number 
of men in the Banks. In assodadon with thb more individual 
character we find that, in plaoe of the brge bowl tn which the 
kava of Polynesia and Fiji is prepared, the Melanesians of the 
northern New Hebrides, Banks and Tomes Islands make it in 
small cups from which diey drink.** ^ 

The Melanesian kava-dnuking customs are so closely 
associated with fundamental religious practices and ideas 
that the use of kava cannot be wholly accounted for by 
their comparatively recent introduction from Polynesia. 
It is more probable that, as Dr. Rivers suggests, ancient 
practices may have in some areas been modified by 
Polynesian influence. But be finds this view difficult 
when cotjsidering the fact that in the Reef Islands, the 
culture of which is largely Polynesian, kava is not drunk 
at all. He therefore asks whether the use of kava may 
not have been a practice atnong the aborigines of Mela¬ 
nesia '* which was taken over by the immigrants into that 
area But the Polynesian custom, with its marked 
differences in procedure, cannot be accounted for in this 

■ W* H- REwi, rfMila/mim Semif, Loodock, 1914, Vti il^ pp, 
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way. The more probable explanation is that the Mela¬ 
nesian customs arc due to immigrant influence^ not 
necessarily Polynesian. The *'Kava people" influenced 
both the Melanesian and Polynesian areas, their stream 
of culture mixing with the local cultures. A notable fact 
is that kava drinking was unknown among the Maoris of 
New Zealand and the mixed peoples of Easter Island. If 
the custom were purely Polynesian, this should not have 
been the case. 

Of special interest and slgniflcance are the references 
to kava in Polynesian religious literature. To appreciate 
these it is necessary in the first place to know that the 
kava plant can be propagated from shoots, is of slow 
growth, and loves stony and shady places. In Samoa it 
was cultivated under trees, and the trade winds were sup¬ 
posed to favour its growth. Mr, Pratt, the missionary, 
has translated Samoan folk-songs regarding kava in which 
occur the lines; 

“ My little piece of kava 1 place In Stna-sina, 

Where its leaves will be blown upon by the breeze. . . . 

The kava of Aunu'u and Atofau 
The gende trade wintls blow on it. . . , 

The kava that was planted by Pava 

(Is atj Saui-e-*a>a, on the sea side of the road. 

And at h^ialac-’ava on the landward side of the road. 

The kava is spread out to dryj the stem of the kava b yellowj 
The kava that was planted amongst the scones and on ie rock. 
But it b overshadowed by the leaves of the fagafliga tree; 

Its pith IS white like the jigam blossoms. 

O Imva, the food ofchicb. 

“ They. , . planted kava by the roots of the bread-fruit tree. 

O kava, kava, grow up, thou kava. 

Where shall the kava grow? 

SiMtk IVb^. VoL XXV. pp. tsS.cTHf 
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''Mid the stones it shall gtowj it shall gtow on the rocki 
It shall stend tiptoe and bite off the frwit of thc/a^sj 
It shall stand ’mid the leaves of ” 

It was believed that kava had origin b the sky-world: 

“ Whence came this kava? 

It is the kava from die castefo group; 

That vras the kava that came down from the heavens. 

Sava is that land towards the cast; 

The fcava [plant] vras brought and distributed 

To OUT Samoan group which is one,” 

Sana is a point to the east of Tau, one of the small 
Manu’a islands. The kava, according to a Samoan myth, 
was first planted there by a mortal named Pava, who, 
curiously enough, was given an evil reputation. He 
obtained the plant and got to know of its virtues by 
prying on the gods. 

The myth tells that TangaJoa-le-Mana, the miracle- 
working god of the Eighth Heaven, chanced to pay a 
visit to the earth. He had been accustomed to drink kava 
in the sky-world, where it was the “ nectar of the gods, 
and he sent his attendants to obtain some. 

" They brou^t down nut only the bowl, strainer and cup, 
but the whole of a kava plant which they had, in their hurry, 
tom up by the roots. Of this Tangaloa threw avray the most 
part, as it is only the * rhizome ’ or root stem, that is chewed. 
Pava, a morcal, who saw all that was done, watching an opportunity, 
gathered up the portions which the gpd had rejected, and planted 
them; they grew luxuriantly, and thenceforward men enjoyed the 
gpd-]ike drink.” 

When the god had had the kava r<x>t chewed, he 
called for fresh water with which to make the beverage. 
“The rain came down in torrents at his will; it rained 
night and day; it rained even in sunshine; and Pava was 
swept away by the flood, but escaped drowning,” 
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The Samoan hj which contains this myth of the 
god's visit to the earth, where he suddenly desired to 
drink kava, contains the lines: 

** Now then, O Tderau and Malifai (Tangaloa says). 

You two will run gp to the heavensi 

There the kava grows hidden away [in a shady covertjf 

You will pull it up with its siemi 

You will break off [the part to be u^J and beat it (dean it) on 
the ground^ 

You will peel off the larki 

You will tear off the skin with your teeth undl there is 
enough.. * 

** Tangaloa longed for some fresh water. 

For they bad brought down the bowl and the strainer and the 
kava cup. 

Heavy rain came down j 
Rain, rain at night: 

It rained oyejywhere> 

Oh, it was wonderful: 

Rain fell and yet the sun was shining: 

Rain-in-sunshine came down: 

Pava was swept away by the swollen witeit.. * * 

Pava is a had man, 

He makes fun of men.** 

In another poem the god says* 

" T am Tangaloa-Ie-Mana. 

When the kava is distributed, I must be first. 

That your lives may be washed clean.** 

One of the poems makes reference to " the sacred 
kava chewers In each chiefs household a company of 
young people (male or female) were kept as kava chewers* 
Kava was supposed to have been carried to the Tongan 
and Fijian island groups by a fabulous bird: 
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" The bird of Fuipau carried itj 
The gentle winds blow on it; 

Its bush^ wings are spr^ out 

[On amvalj the kava twigs were broken off and put out to be 
aJrtd. 

From it Tonga and Fiji had their kava.” 

To nearer islands it wa$ transported by human beingsi 

“ Fanga-ittiaj a corntnon man of Tafuna, 

Brought the kava from Manuka 
To Laveai and Lua-le-manga.” 

Kava was in Rarotonga supposed to grow m the 
Underworld where the repulsive hag Miru waits for 
ghosts who are caught in her great net of “ bnuroerablc 
meshes The Rev. William Wyatt GilU writes in this 
connexion: 

“ The grand secret of Mini's power over her intiendcd nctims 
is the kava root.* It consists of one vast root^ and U named by 
her * Tevoo being her own peculiar proper^. The three sorts 
of * kava ’ known in the upper world were originally brandies off 
this enormous root ever-growing in Availd. Mini's four lovely 
daughters arc directed to prepare bowls of this strong kava for 
her unwilling visitors. Utterly stupefied with the draught, the 
unresisting victims are borne off to the oven and cooked. Miru, 
with her son and peerless daughters, subsist on these human spirits. 
The refuse is thrown to her servants, Akaanga and others. Such 
is the inevitable fate of those who die a natural death, i.e. of women, 
cowards and children. They are annihilated.” 

The ghosts of warriors slain in battle, on the other hand, 
ultimately reach the sky-world. 

Although there is no mention of the fact in the 
Samoan lays, the kava was introduced into the Hawaiian 
Islands, where it became known as " awa ”, The myths 

^ Myi^ mJ" lA# Paeifk, i8?&, pp, l6l ft 
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tell that the gods Kane and Kanaloa (Tane and Tangaloa) 
travelled about collecting kava tools. When the kava was 
chewed) they looked for fresh water. Kanaloa said to 
Kane at Kalihi: “ Our awa is good, but there is no water 
in this place. Where can we find water for this awa?“ 
Kane carried a “ large strong staff”, and he thrust it 
through the hard lava. Up bubbled a well of fresh water 
which is still known as ka-puka-wal-o-kalihi. The gods 
then prepared the beverage and were stupefied, and they 
” lay down and slept Kane and Kanaloa are said to 
have made many wells on all the Hawaiian islands for 
the purpose of preparing the kava dnnk. W hen a watch¬ 
man refused to allow them to pull up kava, they called 
him “ stingy ” and killed hlm.^ 

Dr. Fraser says that in the Hervey Group the use of 
kava was confined to ” chiefs, priests and the old wis^ 
men No others drank the beverage. Mr, Craighill 
Handy = finds that “ everywhere it was used kava was 
strictly forbidden to women, and in certain of the groups 
(in Polynesia) it was reserved for chiefs alone 

Dr. Turner, the missionary, states that in Samoa 
kava was served when a party of chiefs sat down to a 
meal. 

** At their ordinary meals few partake of it but the fiuher and 
other senior mcmbeR of the family It is always taken before, 
and not after the meal. Among a formal party of chiefs, it k handed 
round in a coco-nut shell cup, with a gpod deal of ceremony. 
When the cup b filled, the name, or tide rather, of the person 
for whom it b intended h called outj the cup-bearer taker it to 
him, he receives it, drinks tt off, and returns the cup to be filled 
again as the * portiDn ’ of another chief.’* 

The same writer adds that " the old men consider 


^ W, D. flf OW pp. 
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that a little of it strengthens them and prolongs life; 
and often they have a cup the first thing b the mornbg." ^ 

Dr. Turner, giving fuller details in hts later work,® 
writes ^ 

“ The head of the fiimily, in taking his cup of ’ava (kava] at 
the ffi rntn encement of the evening meal, would po-uf a little of it 
on the ground as a drink-offering to the gods, and, all being sUen^ 
he would gtttr aloud the following prayer: 

"' Here U *ava for you, O gods! Look kindly towards this 
iamily; let it prosper and increase: and let us aU be kept in health. 
Let our plantations be productive; let fruit grow; and may there 
be abundance of food for us, your creatures. 

“ ‘ Here is ’ava for you, our war godsl Let there be a strong 
and numerous people for you in rhU land.' 

Dr, Fraser * says that " in some of the smaller islands 
of Polynesia, the drink was prepared solely as a libation 
to the gods. ... In Samoa the youths, when they were 
fully tattooed and thus entered on the privileges of men, 
were allowed for the first time to drink the kava at enter- 
tainm gnta." In the Hcrvcy Group it used to be believed 
that no response from the gods could be obtained ** unless 
the officiating priest had first been presented with a bowl 
of kava. Then he fell into a frenzy, and the oracle was 
announced in a most unearthly voice. With the kava, 
cooked taro and fish were given to the priest; without 
them, the necessary state of frenzy would not appear." * 
Kava was used to induce inspiration in Niue,® and in 
Hawaii " to strengthen the spirits 

Craighill Handy tells that in the Marquesas, too, 

the prophets drank much kava and it is probable that 
the narcotic effect, which is sedative, aided in the practice 

* Nnctwri V*trt In p, m?- ‘ pp. I * Op. dt-* P- 
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of their prophetic art He says that in Western Poly¬ 
nesia kava was undoubtedly used to bring about the 
state spoken of as possession The medium gazed 
fixedly “ at some symbol of the deity such as a whale s 
tooth or a dub 

Mr. Craighill Handy draws attention to the close 
association in Polynesia of the kava drinking with the 
Tangaloa cult. "In Samoa the first cup was always 
raised and waved heavenwards with a circular motion, 
after which the contents were poured on the^ground as an 
offering to the patron god.”^ He is of opinion ftat the 
worship of Tangaloa was introduced into Polyntsia by a 
later group of people than that which worshipped Tu, 
Tatie, and Kongo, This later group he takes ftom 
southern China, identifying its members with a river 
people known as the Tan-kah-lo (the cgg-femily-pe^ple). 
He thinks the Tangaloa-Polynesians exhibit “ Chmese 
characteristics” both in their culture and physical 
characters, and writes: 

The discovery of this correspondence in names and in culture 
trails has led to the conclusion that a group of these sea-faring 
Chin«c, whose religion combined the strictly Chinese worsi^ 
and philosophy with Buddhbm, came into Polynesia, inwrauri^ 
with Caucasoid Polynesian women, and through organmng ability 
and ecnitis for trade, succeeded viltimately in dominating Sam^ 
Tonga and the Society T$knds, and !atcf Hawaii and other groups- 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has found evidence, as has been 
indicated, that kava drinking in Melanesia was not 
necessarily of Polynesian origin. Mr. Craighill Handy, 
however, insists that the ceremonial drinking is 
" peculiarly and distinctively Tangaloa-Polynesian , and 
he proceeds to say : 

» Dii i^fi F. fiiiibi]; ArBiim U, PP< itarJ. ‘ P- 3“- * WS-Sp’ 
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“ Akhougb kava. was dnint through otntral Polynesia and 
Hawaii, the ccremonialiain, which is often mistakenly supposed 
to he associated with it wherever it was used, was limited to Samoa 
and Tonga and the islands dominated by them.” 

He rejects the view that the socio-religious ceremony 
of kava drinking was a product of local evolution, and 
writes: 

" On the contrary I believe it to represent the adaptation to 
Polynesian conditions of the Buddhist cercmoiual tea drinkuig 
which is still preseived in Japan, to which oountiy it was imported 
from China in the Sung dynasty.” 

He points out in this connexion that the formal posture 
of the Samoan chief, seated cross-legged, resting the right 
foot, with sole up, on the left thigh, reproduces about as 
well 33 can be done in common life the conventional 
posture in which Buddha is depicted sitting in medi¬ 
tation, which was the conventional posture of the tea¬ 
drinking Zen Buddhists in Japan 

Mr. Handjr is not the fet to suggest that Buddhist 
influence reached Polynesia. In his Havfaiki{"pp. jo-t) 
Mr. S. Percy Smith calls attention to the story of Puta, 
” the man who was commissioned to call on all the people 
in the world to believe in God He ultimately called 
upon Raki (Rangi, god of the sky) to overturn the earth 
and cause a deluge, " Puta and his people alone were 
saved." Mr, Smith held, however, that except perhaps 
this Puta story there is in Polynesia " no trace of Budd¬ 
hist doctrines whatever". His view is that the Poly** 
nesians left India before the spread of die Buddhist 
'ith.* 



/ Mr. Craighill Handy's theory that Polynesian cere¬ 
monial kava drinking was a local development of the 
Chinese-Buddhist cei^uonial tea drinking, seems less 
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convincing than the view that it was connected rather 
with soma drinking in India. The soraa-Uquor, like the 
kava~Iiquor, is intoidcating. 

Soma was the nectar of the Hindu gods and priests. 
Little is known of the soma-plant, but it is referred to in 
the Rigveda as growing on the mountains. Its twigs or 
shoots are said to be “ brown ” ruddy ”, or ” tawny 
As it was difRcult to procure, substitutes were ultimately 
allowed- Macdonell and Keith find, from references in 
Vedic literature, that *' the plant was pounded with stones 
or in a mortar ”, It was then “ caused to swell ” by being 
“ steeped in water This made it " increase its yield 
of juice The juice, which was ** brown ”, *' tawny ”, 

or “ ruddy ", had “ a fragrant smell An ancient 
Hindu medical work refers to the plant as “ ill smelling ”, 
The flavour was ” pungent Milk and sometimes honey 
were mixed with the liquor. The preparation of the in¬ 
toxicating soma beverage was attended by ceremony and 
the gods received, their shaxe.^ 

Professor Haug says that the Hindu priestly sacri- 
ficer, being supposed to be ” received among the gods 
partook of the divine soma beverage. “ The drinking 
of the soma-juice makes him a new man . » . purifying 
and sanctifying him,” The gods are strengthened by it. 
A Vedic hymn has the passage: ”0 soma, poured out 
for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a most sweet and 
most exhilarating current.” Another passage states that 
” no one can withstand Indra in battle when he has drunk 
it ”, The priests, who partake of the liquor, addressed 
the god: 

“ We have dnmk the sonm, wc have become inunortal, we 
have emcTcd into light, we* have known the goda. What can an 
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cticniy now do to us, or what can the malice of any mortal effect^ 
O thou inunoital god?** ’ 

Like the kava-plant of Polynesia, the sctna-plant of 
India was supposed to be of celeada] oHgin. Muir 
writes In this connexion: 

“ In the S*atapittha Brj/imana^ III, a, jf, iff., it is related 
that the soma existed formerly in the sky, whilst the gods were 
here (on earth). 'Ihcy desired to get it^ that they mi^t employ 
it in sacrifice. The GapbT dew to bring it for them.” 

Another passage states: 

“ The soma existed in the sky. The Gaptif became a bird 
and brought it.”* 

The soma was personified as a deity and was 
identified with the moon. ** May the god Soma free me, 
he whom they call the moon,” says a hymn of the 
Jitharva-^eda (XI, 6, 7), 

In the Mahdbhdr&ta ® the gigantic bird Garuda robs 
amtita (soma) from its guardians, the Gandharvas who 
dwell in the mountains. The liquor is carried by the bird 
to the Nagas (serpent deities), but when these are engaged, 
before drinking, in religious exercises, the god Indra 
robs the amrita and carries it to the sky-world. 

It is interesting to find that in Polynesia Tangaloa, 
or his " messenger sometimes assumes a bird form. 

The Hindu soma myths and customs which appear 
to have reached Polynesia by sea, seem also to have 
filtered overland into northern Europe. 

In Scandinavian mythology the liquor of longevity 
is “ a cool, bitter drink It contains three liquids: 

^ Muir, Onrwrf SSmtkfU TfS*. Vg|, V, p&. zfir-X. 
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” Urd’s strength, 

Cool-cold sea. 

Son's liquid." 

" Son ” 13 one of the names of the fountain of Mimir 
of the Underworld. Urd's fountain gives life to the world 
tree, and " cool-cold sea ” is apparently a reference to 
“ the mother-fountain of waters In Mimir*5 well the 
eye of Odin was hidden ”, but the origin and meaning 
of this eye-sacrifice is obscure. Odin pledges bis eye to 
obtain a draught from the well. Mimir drinks from this 
well, and the liquor Is referred to as " mead The vala 
(soothsayer) chants i 

“ All know I, Odin—^yea, where thou hast hidden 
Thine eye in the wondrous well of Mimir, 

Who each mom from the pledge of All-father 
Drinks the mead.” 

When the dead reach the Norse Hades, they drink 
mead from a drinking-bom—Farm’s brewing **, as it 
is referred to. Balder receives this liquor; 

Here stands for Balder 
Mead brewe^ 

Clear vtigar" 

After tasting of it (the mead), the god (Balder), who 
had descended to Hades, regained his broken strength, 
and the earth again grew green." 

In Northern mythology there arc traces of the blend¬ 
ing of more than one mead myth. We gather that the 
Fjalar precious mead is captured by the giant Suttung, 
also called Fjalar. A feast is being held at his hall, and 
Odin arrives in disguise. Odin becomes " drunk, very 
drunk, at FJalar’s ", After the banquet is over, Odin 
files away as an eagle carrying mead to the gods. 
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As in India^ this mead is associated with the moon. 
Poets (skalds) are supposed to receive inspiration from 
moon-mead (the scaldic mead). We gather from Saxo 
that the horse of Balder produces wells by tramping upon 
the ground, Phol, Fal, and Fair are variants of Balder’s 
name, Rydberg draws attention to Grimm’s references 
to a “ Pholes ” well in Thuriiiga, a “ Fal's ” well in the 
Frankish Steigerwald, and a Balder's well in Rheinphaltz. 
As the Hawaiian wells were dug by the two kava-drinking 
godSj so were apparently the Teutonic. A German folk- 
lay runs; 

“ Fal and Odin 
Went to the wom 4 
Then was the foot sprained 
Of Baldcr’s foal” 

A well was thus given origin. Balder is killed by the 
mistletoe.^ It looks as if the Northern or Teutonic mead 
myths are compounds of imported fragments from Asia, 
as are the kava myths of Polynesia, but influenced also 
by Greek myth, the ** mead ” being identified with the 
water of the river L^the. Perhaps the mistletoe was the 
plant originally brewed with the mead. 

In the Celto-lrish Paradise the food and liquor of 
longevity are conspicuous. " When it rains,” says one 
poem, “ ’tis aie that falls.” Red berries were food of the 
gods, and red berries were brewed with the liquor of 
longevity. 

In England the use of ale or wine in which ivy leaves 
had been steeped may be a survival of the ancient belief 
that ivy was a ” life-giver ”, According to Gerarde's 
sixteenth-century Herbaliy ”thc leaves of Ivie, fresh and 
greene, boiled in wine, do heale old ulcers, and perfectly 

^ V. H^tlbcEZ, Tfutmie {Laihltm itxnMqtjotil. Or Biiy. JAr JiSfrr. 
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cure those that have a venomous and malltious quality 
joined with them; and are a remedie against burnings 
and scaJdings 

The Greek Underworld has the river Lethe, and the 
dead who drink of its water forget the past and are re¬ 
juvenated. Virgil in his J^neid (Book VI) visions the 
souls obtaining from Lethe care-expelling draughts that 
bring lasting oblivion and prepare them for other bodies. 

On Olympus the food of the gods is ambrosia and 
their drink nectar, which is sweeter than honey and 
fragrant Both nectar and ambrosia are life-givers 
As kava was chewed in Polynesia, $0 was ivy by the 
Mxnads apparently “ for inspiration as the Delphic 
prophetesses chew^ the bay”.* 

The belief that deities were addicted to and in¬ 
fluenced by intoxicating drinks is of great antiquity. 

Wine was drunk by the great gods of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, and they became tipsy, when they assembled in an 
UpSukkinaku in the sky-world, AnSar presided over the 
divine council as does Tangaloa in the Samoan myths: 

“They entered into the presence of AnSarand filled the [UpSuk- 
kinaku] 

They kissed ime another and united m assembly. 

They conversed together as they were seated at the banquet 
They ate bre.td and prepared wine. 

The sweet drink put far away their cares- 
As they drank liquor their b^ieST became satiated. 

Much they babbled and th«r mood was exalted.” * 

A soporific drink which causes the slaughtering 
goddess, Hathor-Sekhet, to forget her wrath, is a feature 
of an Egyptian myth usually referred to as '' The De¬ 
struction of Mankind”, but which might be as well 


' HarriMftp 439. 
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called “ The Redemption of Mankind **, The human 
subjects of the sun-god, Re, speak slightingly of him 
because he has grown old and frail. Re is made angry 
and summons the deities to an assembly. His human 
subjects become greatly alarmed and many See to the 
hills. Re sends the goddess Sekhet against them and she 
slays them. For several nights she wades in their blood. 
Then Re resolves to save the remnant. He has seven 
thousand jars of beer prepared, and in the beer is put a 
red substance which makes the liquor the colour of blood. 
The beer is poured out, and when Sekhet comes in the 
morning she hnds the fields inundated. She drinks the 
beer, her heart rejoices. It is told that «she went about 
drunken and took no more cognizance of men 

Re subsequently decreed that in celebration of this 
redemption of mankind soporific drinks should be pro¬ 
vided at every New Year’s feast. " The feasts of Hathor," 
says Wiedemann, were festivals at which drink fbeer) 
flowed freely and much intoxication prevailed; the 
inscriptions even make mention of a certain festival 
known as the Intoxication Festival held in her honour 
and celebrated at Denderah in the month of Thoth.” ^ 

In America, as in Oceania, we find that there were 
leaf-chewing and liquor-drinking customs. The distri¬ 
bution of these customs suggests cultural “ drifts 

Mr. Charles Mead, assistant curator of Peruvian 
Archifiology in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, writes regarding Peruvian narcotics as follows; 

“The dried leaves of the coca plant {ErytArej^fum raw, 
LamanetJ, with the addition of a little lime, were chewed exactly 
as is the betd nut in the East. Indian carrier* always have a coca 
bag slung at their »de^ and if ^en a good supply of these leaves 
will cany a heavy burden over the moun tains for tkys with little 

■ A. WlEdaoMisn, f^Iwm ^ 1*^ A*mi Uadtti, pp^ 58 h 
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or no food. Around the ncclb of mummies wc generally find 
well-filled ooca'-hags placed there by thoughtful relatives^ that the 
joumey to the next world may be pleasant. The very useful local 
anesthetic, cocaine, jj derived from coca leaves. Tobacco was 
well known to the Peruvian^ yet, it seems to have only been known 
a$ a medldn^ in the form of snuff." 

Beer wias brewed from maize in pre-Columbian times 
and was called chicks^ “ In all the festive gatherings of 
the Indians,” says Mr. Mead, ” the dnnking of chitha 
is still the chief feature of the occasion, and the cere¬ 
monies, whether religious or otherwise, seldom end 
until all are completely intoxicated.” ^ 

Mr. Clark Wissier, curator of Anthropology in the 
American Museum of Natural History, has investigated 
the distribution of narcotics in the Americas. He shows 
that the chewing of coca leaves with lime and other alkalis 
still prevails along the greater part of the western coast 
of South America, while contiguous to the coca-chewing 
area is that of tobacco chewing, which also occurs along 
the north-west coast of the U.S.A. Mr. Wissier says 
that a peculiar native habit is that ” the tobacco is taken 
with pulverized shells or ashes, ground hne in mortars; 
in other words, after the coca method He adds; 

“ The appcanuice of thU tmt In these two disconnected aros 
and its analogy to the betel nut culture of Melanesia and eouth- 
castem Asia is truly puzzling.” * 

In pre-Columbian Mexico intoxicating beverages 
which Induced visions, and caused men to prophesy, 
to detect thieves, &c., were prepared and drunk, and 
the herbs used were regarded as sacred. Herbs were also 
chewed. The green leaf of the tobacco plant was mixed 
with lime and chewed like betel, and the dried leaf was 

I * C. W. Mqi], OU CitilizatiatM ef lam lost, New VttHi, {ip. Is6-y. \ 
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also used. The herb called feyntl or (also hikuiej 

was gathered to make a terrible beverage which not only 
into^dcated but kept the drinkers in a state of intoxica¬ 
tion for several days. Spinden refers to it as a small 
variety of cactus which when eaten induces ecstasy or 
stupor accompanied by colour visions and peculiar 
dreams and he adds that there were elaborate cere¬ 
monies in connexion with the ga thering and eating of the 
plant. “ The religious cult of 5 ie •peyoie^* he writeSj “ has 
swept over a large portion of the Great Plains of the 
United States, and is known even to Indians In the 
neighbourhood of the Great Lakes. There can be no 
doubt that the narcotic action of the feym was known 
to the Aztecs, who made a ceremonial use of it under the 
name teananacsiU* ^ 

Sabagun refers to the beverage prepared from the 
plant as peyoti? According to a Mexican writer ® the 
herb grows in dry and sterile soil. " The natives chew 
it and throw it into a wooden mortar where it is left to 
ferment, some leaves of tobacco being added to give it 
pungency.” In the divination ceremonies the beverage 
was drunk and Induced visions. Some persons as they 
drank chewed slices of the herb, which has a white 
tuberous root. Sahagun says that the Aztecs derived 
their knowledge of this herb from the Chichimecs. 
Another brew was prepared from the bark of a tree 
which the Mayas called haal~cke. According to a Spanish 
writer it was known as yaxha^ the first water or primal 
fluid. The Creator was credited with having produced 
it, and when he returned to the upper heaven he left it 
in the care of the four rain gods who had been also in¬ 
structed how to produce it. As we have seen, the soma 

' Atei&i q/ Afcxltd etttff Cnitnd^ jrfflMrinii V-nk, eqUi p. 
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of India and the kava of Polynesia were connected with 
the sky-world and rain-producing or water-finding deities. 

There were also ceremonies connected with the 
drinking of pulque (“ octli "), the fermented juice of 
the maguey plant. Father Diego Duran ^ says that “ octli ” 
was favoured by the gods and was offered to them. It 
was specially desired by the fire god, and might be 
sprinkled on the fiames, poured round the fireplace, or 
placed in vases before a fire. According to Sahagun ^ 
the “ octli ” was poured on the hearth at four separate 
points—probably the cardinal points. Tezcatzoncatl, 
the god of drunkenness, was invoked when “ oedi ** was 
thrown on a fire. According to Spinden “ an intoxicating 
drink called /estaiu is commonly made in northern Mexico 
firom the heart of the mescal plant. It takes the place of 
the famous fulque^ the ancient beverage of the Mexican 
highlands.*'^ 

In the light of the comparative evidence, the view 
that kava drinking in Polynesia was derived from the 
tea-drinking ceremony of the Chinese Buddhists does 
not appear, as has been remarked, to be very convincing. 
It seems more probable that the drinking of green tea 
was simply a local form of the ancient and widespread 
custom of drinking a fluid which stimulates and inspires. 
The Polynesian kava lore and the kava ceremonies bear 
too close a resemblance to those of the Indian soma 
which, as we have seen, similarly intoxicates, to be re¬ 
garded as either of local origin or 3 development of a 
less harmful Chinese custom. Withal, the view that the 
people who introduced into Polynesia the worship of 
Tangaloa, also introduced kava diking, does not allow 
of an explanation for the absence of kava drinking in 

i iJwEm dt tea imiim de la Ntufxi H; p. 
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New Zealand, where Tangaloa was known, and its pre¬ 
valence in chose parts of Melanesia where Tangaloa was 
never heard of. As we have seen, the different Mela¬ 
nesian names of kava suggest that it was introduced 
from some other area than Polynesia. Dr, Fox inclines 
to identify the totem-clan people with Dr. Rivers’ “ Xava 
people”.' The totcm-cIan organization of this people 
was added to the dual organization of the earlier people. 
These intruders into Melanesia were certainly not 
C hi nese. 

The Betel people came later. " The practice of 
chewing betel nut,” says Dr. Fox, " is comparatively 
recent, but the plants may not be so, I am told that betel 
chewing is now rapidly displacing kava drinking in 
Motlav in the Banks Islands i the people had the plants 
before, but treated them as of no importance, and have 
only lately learned their use from the Solomon Islands,” ® 

In connexion with burial ceremonies in San Cristoval 
there used to be "ceremonial drinking of kava”. Dr. 
Fox says that ” the root was ground in a stone basin, 
wrung out, and then each man drank in a small cup called 
kakumantt, and, I think, poured out a portion on the 
ground; but with the coining of the betel nut, kava 
drinking passed away, and beyond the fact that this 
dr inkin g once took place, which has been confirmed by 
a number of independent witnesses, 1 can learn nothing 
of the ceremony,” ® Dr. Fox says further regarding the 
use of the betel mixture: 

** Betd chewing tfaou^ now so widespread, and though betel 
nut is now so usual a sacrifice and a;qpearg in so many rites:, is a 
comparanvely recent practice. Tradition remembers the time when 
the ingredients were scarce and had to be bought; some Ulawa 
natives even estimated that the practice was not more than 200 
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years old, but that may be an under-estimate; it is remembered 
that at rihumar, death I^ts, people learning the liabit (which was 
not yet a recognized one) used to hold kava before their znouths 
to hide what they were doing.”» 

Dr. Ivens infers from certain customs connected 
with the use of areca (betel) nuts that these originally 
** possessed a religious significance and were regarded 
as sacred He shows that the nuts were used “ (r) as 
propitiatory offerings to ghosts; (z) in religious cere¬ 
monial; (3) in black magic The areca nut was used to 
ward off sickness and to relieve one from the anger of a 
protecting ghost when trespassing on the ghost's domain 
took place. When a canoe was about to set out on a long 
Toyage, a priest placed in the bows some areca nuts which 
were dedicated to ghosts, and these were supposed to 
ensure a safe voyage. Offerings of areca nuts were made 
in the rites of the sea-spirits called the Maidens, who were 
supposed to direct the movements of the bonito fish. 
Madness and death were caused by areca nuts, or the 
skins of the areca fruit, when magical incantations were 
muttered over them. ® 

Of special interest in dealing with the problem of the 
origin and distributioD of kava drinking and betel chew¬ 
ing, as religious customs, is the evidence drawn from the 
Caroline Islands. On a number of these islands the 
drinking of kava was an important religious custom. The 
root was not chewed as in certain parts of Polynesia, but 
crushed on a slab of stone. According to Mr. Andrew 
Cheyne, the pounded root was mixed with water and 
served in cups made of coco-nuts. Special attention was 
paid to rank. The first cup was presented either to the 
highest chief present, or to the chief priest- Prayers 

Tkt Thrith 4 id tf ikx p, *4^, 
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were muttered over the first cup. On Ponape the kava 
wa$ often drunk to excess. When a king was ill, it ivas 
quaffed with ceremony* in front of his housOj and the 
gods were invoked to cure liim. When priests invoked 
the deides at sacred stones, kava was drunk before prayers 
were recited.^ 

In Yap, one of the Carolines, on the other hand, the 
betel mixture is chewed as in the Pelcw and Marianne 
Islands. There the areca grows wild and the supplies 
of the nut are consequently plendful. On the Pelew 
Islands, however, the plant is culdvated with difficulty, 
and has to be tabooed for periods and especially for some 
time before a great festival at which many influential 
guests have to be entertained. Tobacco and turmeric are 
also cultivated. The islanders are “ passionately fond of 
smoking cigarettes rolled up in banana leaves. When 
a man is about to plant tobacco, he invites the gods of 
the ground to go away to some other place because he 
wishes to plant tobacco on that particular plot of ground. 
Turmeric is cultivated by women who observe at planting 
it the same sort of ritual which the men observe at plant¬ 
ing tobacco.” 

The women of the Pelew Islands chew betel and arc 
believed to derive inspiration from the mixture when 
engaged in a divination ceremony. “ Betel chewing ” 
takes place in connexion with the expulsion of a ghost. 
If an enemy beheads a man and carries off the head, his 
relatives are shut up in a house, being in a state of ” cero 
monial pollution ”, They chew betel which has been 
cnchanttfd by a wizard until the ghost departs to the 
enemy's country, there to pursue the head-hunters who 
shortened the man's spell of life.s When a priest is 
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installedj he receives an offering of betel and areca nuts 
on behalf of the deity who is supposed to dwell in him.’ 

The arcca was connected with the sky-world as was 
the kava plant and the soma plant. 

Dr. ivens gives a story of the wonderful boy called 
“ The Delectable Lizard ” who, like the Hindu god 
Indra, set out on his adventures as soon as he was bom. 
At a village of Ulawa he was told to climb for areca nuts;, 
but as he climbed the palm began to extend upwards. 

Whenever he tried to pull the nuts, the tree lengthened 
out and in time it bit the sky and there the boy stayed. 
Running along the sky he reached a rainbow which he 
bent down and descended upon Leda, where he was 
found when the fleet returned," Dr. Ivens thinks this 
story may be one of defying an introducer of the betel 
mixture, but the sky-world connexion cannot be over¬ 
looked. 

Of special interest is the sea-spirit named Pua 
which means “ Areca nuts in abundance ". He is head 
of the sea-spirits at Ulawa, and is supposed to dwell at 
Wango in San Cristoval on the hills.® The chewers of 
the betel mixture must have introduced this sea-spirit. 
y It would appear that the chewing of the betel mixture, 
like the drinking of the kava beverage, is rooted in re¬ 
ligious customs which had their origin outside the 
Oceanic area. As was the case in connexion with the 
preparation of soma in India, substitutes were sought 
for when the plant which was usually made use of became 
scarce, or could not be grown in a new area of settlement. 
It is, however, the habit of deriving inspiration from a 
plant, whether by chewing or preparing a drink, which is 
really important. Once an effective substitute plant was 
discovered, its use was assured. It became a source of 

* J. G. Ftwrrr. oL, p. 347, 
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inspindon and that was aJ! that really mattered. The 
intoxicated person was able to induce the condition 
known as possession and was then supposed to be 
capable of beholding prophetic visions, of detecting the 
sources of evil or wrongdoing, and of entering into com¬ 
munion with the spirits or gods whose '* life substance ” 
or nectar was supposed to be confined in the sacred 
plant. At first the habit of taking narcotics was confined 
to the priests who, by so doing, imitated the gods. Kava 
drinking, as we have seen, was taboo to women in Poly¬ 
nesia and in some areas was drunk by priests, kings, and 
chiefs done. A similar restriction appears to have ob¬ 
tained in connexion with the use of the p^ote drink in 
precolumbian Am^ica. The chewing of the betel 
mixture in Melanesia, like the chewing of the coca-leaf 
mixture ^ m pre-Columbian America, was apparently 
less restricted, and In time the habit became very general 
in areas.^t may well be that the Melanesian betel-people 
and the American coca-people were carriers of a similar 
future. The American custom of drinking intoxicating 
liquors to induce the prophetic state appears to be one 
of the several customs which links the pre-Columbian 
peoples of the New World with those of the Old, As 
has been indicated, there are in Oceania, as in the 
Americas, definite areas in which the leaf-chewing 
and herb-brewing customs, introduced by intrudeti 
are particularly prevaJent+ 
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CHAPTER V 

Stone Worship in Melanesia 

SpiriEi ami Stones in the New Hehdde*—MiiaiQiujy Use of Stone ** 
-Banks' lUand* Sacfvd StoDd—Sun Stone and Ghoit Sione—Stooei u Fer- 
lilmiii m Melanesia and Mexieo — Fijian Stone in Tfue HolkrawA 
Scottish Cnitotii—Natcrni Stone Cudes Sacred^—Shape of Slo-ne IndloitfTe 
of Spirit oonnccied with It—S^onc Markingi—No Souli in Stone*—Spirit 
Aiiocmtedi with Stone, not the SionOf which Anti—Stone Wofstiip” not 
•^Simple'' or “Nainml”—PHctti of Sacrai Stonci—Stouei poinicd Jted— 
Moaquito Stone—Snake Guardian* of Sacred Plaee*—^>€Fcd Rocka-^Fridti 
qF Sm Cniloval—Men, Animal*, Fuh, bccooie Stone*—Stone* ai 
ponry Habitation* of Spirit*—Winded Serpent StoBE that Spoke—Footprlnli 
on Rock—Mag^c-woikinf Stone placed in Church—Weather Stone*—God^i 
Sinnc wrapped in Union Oroop—An Iriih wrapped God-«one—Ro«*el liland 
Weather Stone* and Di*«« Stone*—Stones buried Id Leai^c*—Cainu k 
Mdbmcxia and Scotland—Fijian Godi and Stone*—Dci£ed Mortal*—Standing 
Stone* u God* and Godeuc^Fijian God half serpeat and half vtono—Hindu 
mill of Fijian E^dtie*—Slopes and Wcapoo* aa Shiioa of God*—San Cria- 
toral Saiord Stone and Sacred Tree—Night ■shining' Stone—Whirling SEune 
—A Noah Slone ^ —Stones connected with Sharks, Serpents, Ghoiti, and 
Heavenly Bodies—San Stone and Star Stone of Vap—^Fioblein of ” Stone 
Wotihip"—Spirits and Ghosti. 

Ancient religious practices connected with what is 
known as “ stone worship ”, were known throughout 
Melanesia. It is found, however, that these tvere not 
everywhere of similar character. On the island of Anai- 
teum, in the New Hebrides, for instance, " the idols ”, 
as the Rev. Dr. John Inglis has recorded, " were all, 
like the Jewish altars, of uncarved, unhewn stones ”, with 
the exception of the idol of a tratmas (spiritual being) 
named Tuatau, which '* was of wood, a piece of bread- 
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fruit tree ... a rudely shaped, uncouth figure, its 
countenance only very slightly resembling the ' human 
face divine The aaimas known as Rangitafu, which 
belonged to the district of Nohmunjap, was "a block 
of whinstonEi about five feet long, a foot and a half 
broad, and a foot thick. He was a $ea~god, and presided 
over shipwrecks.” 

When the missionaries were erecting their Teachers' 
Institution, the chief, who had become a Christian 
convert, had the whins tone god placed on a frame of 
vrood and carried by thirty men ” two miles on their 
shoulders ”, It was proposed that this sacred stone 
should be laid in the foundation of the Christian butld> 
ing, ” But,” writes Dr, Inglis, ” we did not hide him 
away underground. 1 thought we could utilize Rangitafu 
to a better purpose. ... As the stone was admirably 
adapted for the front-door step of the Institution, we 
set it apart for that purpose,” that it might remain as 
a perpetual trophy to the power of the Gospel." For 
twenty-eight years it was " trodden underfoot by every^ 
one that has entered into that temple of ours, in which 
the Word of God has been taught, and the elements of 
a liberal education have been communicated 

The early Christian missionaries in our own country 
similarly utilized the sacred stones of the pagans, and 
some of these have been found embedded in the walls 
of ancient church buildings. In Scotland they even had 
stones similar to those used by the pagans erected at 
various centres, copying faithfully the pagan symbols, 
and adding to these the symbol of the Christian cross 
and other symbols. 

This process of investiEig pagan relics with a Chris¬ 
tian character, and imparting a new significance to the 

^ RtYn Jfltto iM thf himdQS^, 33^, 
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pagan symbols, resembled other precedes of pre-Chris¬ 
tian date. Pagan cults similarly underwent a process of 
fusion in early times, an intruding cult absorbing the 
earlier cult in this area and that. It is consequently found 
that the complexes which resulted vary in di^erent 
districts and at different periods. We must, therefore, 
study apart the religious phenomena of separate areas 
to discover their particular significance, and note varia¬ 
tions of beliefs and practices. 

In the Banks' Islands " stone worship " was connected 
with the worship of the sun and of the ghosts of ancestors. 
Dr. Codrington writes in this connexion: 

“ To make sunshine it might be enough only to smear a 
standing stone with red earth} but it was very eSectual to wind 
about a very round stone, a vat ita, suistonc^ with red bmid, and 
stick it with owls' featlieTS to rEpresent ray% singing in a low voice 
the proper spell, and then to hang it on some high tree, a banyan 
or a casuarina in a sacred place. The stone to represent the sun 
might also be hid upon the ground with a. drde of white rods 
radiating from it for its beams,” 

" Ghost stones ” were supposed to be connected 
with the ghosts of the dead. Dr. Codrington writes 
regarding these: 

'I'hcro are stones of a remarkably long shape called in the 
Batiks' Islands tamatt gaftgaa, that is * Eadiig Ghostthese are 
so powerful from the presence with them of a ghost, not of a 
spirit^ that if a man's shadow hli on one it will draw out his soul 
Born him, so diat he wQl die.” 

Stones of this class were used to guard houses. 
Anyone sent by an owner to his stone^arded house 
during his absence, had on approaching the entrance to 
call out the owner’s name, " lest the ghost should think 
he has bad intentions and do him a mischief”. 
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Some *' gbost stones " were so small that they^ could 
be '* hung as amulets (svssoa) about a man's neck to keep 
him safe in danger Others helped a warrior to cast his 
weapons straightijr and strongly. "There were others 
that women would take with them to bed in hopes of 
children.’' Other portable stones were laid at the roots 
of food-yielding trees or buried in cultivated plots to 
ensure good crops. 

The early Spanish Christian teachers in Mexico 
knew of a similar custom among the Aztecs. Bartholom^ 
de Alva refers to them in a passage in his Con/essienary. 
Green-stone images in human or frog form were buried 
in the ground, and the penitent asked by the priest; 

“ Dost thou possess at diis very time litde idols of green stone> 
or frogs made of it? 

" Dost thou put them out in the sun to be warmed? 

“ Dost thou keep them wrapped in cotton covering with 
great respect and veneiatlon? 

** Dost thou believe^ and hold for veiy truth, that these green 
stones give thee food and drink, even as thine ancestors bctieyed, 
who died in their idolatry? Dost thou believe that they give thee 
success and prosperity and good diin^ and all that thou hast and 
wishest? Because we know very well that many of you so believe 
at this veiy time,” ' 

Mrs. Smythe^^ tells of a small stone which was 
regarded as a god: 

“ In the afternoon wc left Namdsi, and ascended the secluded 
and lovely valley in which it lies. On teaching the sacred place 
whence the Rdwa god, I^airua, was sard to have dri fted, we stt^iped 
to examine it more carefoJly, and asked die guidm to point out the 
exact spot. They indicated a hole in a small tree by the side of the 
stream, a ftw prds from the path. Man6ah put his hand into the 
hole and brought out an oval stone of very regular form, about the 
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$ize of a swan's egg. Tile guide said diat wa$ the god. Mandah 
again put in his hand and brought out some small stones of a 
similar shape, which they said were the god's children. We then 
began to question them about the god, on which they looked veiy 
giave, and pressed us to move on. Mandah wanted to throw the 
stons away, but as the act would only have irritated the natives, 
without doing any good, we desired him to restore them as he had 
found them,” 

The writer is familiar with a rowan tree on Cromarty 
hill which formerly stood on the side of a path. The 
path was diverted by the local proprietor who was aware 
of the superstitious practices connected with the tree, 
and with a stone near it known as “ the spitting stone 
It was customary to throw stones at the tree to ascertain 
from the direction in which they rebounded whether it was 
safe for an individual that day to climb the rocks. In a 
hollow in the tree until recently white quartz stones 
were to be found. A local fisherman told the writer that 
stones were deposited there '* for luck " by men setting 
out on voyages, especially during the herring-fishing 
season. This custom looks like a relic of the sort of 
paganism met with by Mrs. Smythe in Fiji. 

Some Melanesian stones were supposed to be in¬ 
habited by vui (spirits) which had turned into stones; 
some stones in the sea were regarded as " men of old 
time turned into stones ”, and some stones were supposed 
to have “ much spiritual power ” being “ the bodily 
presentment of the spirits Some cause '* sickness of 
the soul ”, and some have “ great power in a charm 

It was not necessary to make a place sacred by setting 
up standing stones. Dr. G^drington ^ writes in this con¬ 
nexion : 

“ At Losalav in Saddle Island there Is near the beach a natural 

^ Tkt J Jnf^araro , pp. I ^ fl »fy. 
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ring of stones which ha^ been from time immemorial a sacred 
place. The people call the ring a ftnccj the space within it a garden, 
and the stone$ that lie within yam, banana, kava pepper and other 
roots and fruits commonly plated hy them. These stones were 
used for offerings of money and ^weetHsmciling in the 

belief that the plants corresponding to the stones would floutish 
and abonnet^^ 

Dr. Codrington found that the character and in¬ 
fluence of the spirit connected with any sacred stone w^as 
judged by the shape of the stone He iJlustrates this 
as follows: 

** If a man came upon a large stone with a numher of small 
ones beneath it, lying like a sow among her litter, he wits sure 
that to offer money upon it would bring him pig& Sudi a stone is 
Ro Tortoros at Motai another Merina, found and named froitt 
its shape the Pigj his wealth in pigs resulted from his discovery,” 

We often see on the ancient standing stones in 
Britain ** cup markings ”j rings and other mysterious 
symbols. Some markings are plainly artificial; others 
are natural or due to weathering. To the Melanesian 
natural markings were apparently not without their 
significance, and Dr. Codrington writes in this con- 
neauDQ: 

A stone with little discs upon it, a block of ancient coral, 
wag good to bring in money; any fanciful interpretation of a 
mark on a stone or of its shape wa$ enough to give a character to 
the stone and to the spirit associated with it; the scone would not 
have that mark or shape without a reason.” 

The spirits connected with stones of this kind were 
generally nameless* The connexion of the spirit with 
the stone, however, was not dearly defined. 

** The stone, they say, b not the body of the spirit^ nor is the 
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spirit like the soul of the stonc^ fbr a stone cenainly^ has no soul^ 
they say that the spirit is at the stone, or near the stont^ and it is 
the spirit not the stone that acts.'* 

It cannot be assumed that the superstitious beliefs 
and practices connected with stones had independent 
origin in Melanesia- We do not ever meet with evidence 
that Justifies such a sweeping view. Melanesian ** stone 
worship was not as “ simple " as might appear “ on 
the surface Indeed, it was of rather complex character. 
The people tvho first introduced “ stone worship ” (a 
some^'hat misleading term) appear to have perpetuated 
also the haunting memories of an elaborate faith in 
which a priestly class figured as prominently as did the 
Druids of Gaul, and the Magi of Persia, Dr. Codrington 
writes in this oonnesion: 

“ Some of these stones have an ancient established sanctity; 
only the few who know how to approach the spirit ^ will visit 
them for sacrifice, all others pass by with awe, and will not tread 
the sacred ground about them. If by any mishap one finds that 
he has intruded on a sacred place, he hastens to engage the services 
of the man who knows the stone to make an offering to the spirit^ 
lest he should suffer from aeddent or sickness.** 

Mr. W, E. Armstrong, dealing with “ stone worship ” 
on Rossel Island, the most easterly of the Louisiade 
group, tells of a sacred stone connected with a sago palm 
which, if touched, was supposed to cause thunder and 
lightning. It, however, when propitiated by the priest 
at the proper season, brought an abundance of sago and 
calm weather. 

“ At the end of the south-east season, the priest of the sago 
yahff (sacred place) repairs to it with a number of others and sits 
down dose to the shelter in which the stone lies. He alone is in 
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possession of 4 oerEiifi vefb*! fornmlsi^ which cisibles him to 
approach and touch the stone with saiety," 

A ceremonial feast of sago is partaken of and the 
sacred place being cleansed, a fresh shelter is made for 
the sacred stone. 

** Finally the stone is covered, with red paint by the priest and 
is placed in its new shelter. Only the piitat may handle the stone 
and tread on the ground in its iiTuiwdiate vicinity: those who 
accompany him are not allowed beyond a certain mark, as tr is 
believed dut the violation of this taboo would arouse the male¬ 
ficent reaction.” ^ 

One rtsison for providing the stone with a shelter 
is the belief that if the red paint smeared over it were 
washed off by rain, the sago would be uneatable. 

Mr- Armstrong telb of another stone which was 
supposed to have been placed In the yaha by WonaJO, 
the chief deity who was a snake god, and like Oanties 
(Ea) of the Persian Gulf, taught the people all they 
knew. This stone was visited when there happened to 
be '* a plague of mosquitoes ", The priest cleaned the 
stone and poured on it the juice of a lime, " incanting 
the while, uttering the names of various gods and ending 
up with that of WonajO, the most important of all. The 
neglect of the latter would cause the mosquitoes to be¬ 
come even more numerous," 

The yaba of Rossel Island plays an important part 
in the lives of the inhabl^ts. " Generally," says Mr. 
Armstrong, " tt contains a visible stone, or some other 
object, such as a tree, which, in some cases at l^t, 
does not differ in appearance from other stones and 
trees. The yuba^ as a rule, has also a guardian, generally 
a snake, which is liable to swell up and devour any 
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unauthorized person who approaches.^’ In Mr* 

Armstrong found that the *' sacred stone was nothing 
but a bit of outcropping volcanic rock In Scotland 
some outcrops of rock, as well as standing stones, are 
covered with mysterious cup markings *\ a sure in¬ 
dication of ancient sacredness* 

On San Cristova!, near the end of the Solomons 
group. Dr* Fox has similarly found that the priesthood, 
like the Celtic Druids, conducted sacrifices and other 
religious ceremonies 1 

“ Not anyone may sacrifice in the ksn ni jji or at the shark 
pinptru or to the snakes. Only the priest may do so and his office 
is hereditary^ p^mg from &dier to son, either real or adopted nr 
bought. The priest, of course, is a man of Influence. He bedonns 
possessed, and tells die people the wishes of the ghosts.” * 

In San Cristoval, as elsewhere, there are spirits or 
ghosts in, or associated with, stones or rocks; 

Close to Heum is a rock called Ogaia, which is a man and 
his money hag turned into stone, a man who committed $uiddc 
by jumping from this cliff. Not far from this is WaifcJro's pi^ 
another roi* On both north and south coasts are sets of drmn% 
at Onetere and Onehatare, but these are only natural rio<^ though 
the people think they are real stone drums of andeiat times. . . , 
At Eihua is a stone sow and litter (natuml rocks); dose by are a 
rat, a comb, a pig, a creeper and a man catching a turtle. Two 
swordfish are two rocks near Cape Na^oni, and near by is a ray 
fish. In many places there are creepers turned into stone (generally 
stalactites). Near Haununu is a fishing rod. By Mwata are all 
the men drowned in the flood from which only Umarqa and his 
people were saved: these are rows of stone pillars. These could 
be muln'plied indefinitely." 

Rather different are the stones in which a spirit 
dwells or enters at times - Dr* Fox says regarding these : 

^ W. E. Armttroii^td AhlmI Cftroliddfr, pp. jjfi it Mf. 
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go 

*' Some ^Jriis lived ui stojics And ghosts. All alike am 
called ttdarc^ and it is sometimes doubtful if they an; spirits or 
ghosts, but generally they are ghosts.” 

Dr. Fox mentions a legend of a man, who, to escape 
the vengeance of the people whom he had offended, 
entered a small stone with his bag and canoe, and came 
out again by uttering a magic word. " 1 should also 
mention," Dr. Fox adds, “ the stone which was the 
herald of the coming of Hatuibwari, the Winged Serpent, 
a stone which spoke to the woman who found tt.” &me 
stones were roughly sculptured to resemble men, birds, 
and hsh, or figures were carved on stones. On a rock 
Dr. Fox saw carved footprints of a large $Ize.^ Similar 
footprints are found in Fiji and in various areas Influenced 
by Buddhism. 

Dr. W. G, Ivens, dealing with a restricted area in 
the Solomon Islands, has found the beliefs and practices 
connected with stones of highly complex character. He 
found at Ripoo " a ring of stones associated with snakes 
If anyone spoiled the village by cutting down fruit trees, 
snake sores would appear on his body. 

^'The altar of the Omajnctitcd I^ady at Mwado’a was used 
for causing haim by magic. Any one disturbing it would develop 
the sores. A stone from it was taken and placed in the fbundation 
of the church.” * 

The use of small stones—“ smooth stones of the 
stream" {Isaiah^ Ivii, 6)—^was known in Polynesia. 
Turner says that some of these small “ stone gods " 
were supposed to act as '* rain makers and rain stoppers ". 
He refers to certain "rain-controlling stones in a district 
in Samoa ”, and tells; 

^ 'TiPfihtiM pp, ayg Mf. 
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** When there was too much rain, those who kept the stone 
put it to the fire to tlry and cause the rain to stop^ If there was 
great drought, they took the stone to the water and dipped it, 
thinking that by wettifig the stone, rain would be the consequence.“ ^ 

Turner found that on Tokelau rsland in the Union 
group the natives beilevcd their first ancestor had origin 
in a small stone« He also tells of the custom of wrapping 
sacred scones which, as we have seen, was practised by 
the Aztecs in Mexico. 

" Their great gjod is cilled Tui Tokelau^ of King of Tokelau^ 
He k supposed to be embodied in a stone, which is carefully wrapped 
up with fine mats and never seen by anyone but the ting, and that 
only once a year, when the decayed nuts are stripped oS and 
thrown away« In sickne^ offerings of fine mats are taken and 
rolled round the sacred stone, and thus it gets busked up to a pro¬ 
digious sizoj but a$ the idol h exposed to the weather out of door^ 
night and day, the mats soon roL No one dares to appropriate 
what has been offered to the god, and hence^ the old mats, as they 
am taken off, are heaped hi a place by theruselves, and allowed to 
rot.” 

Dr. Turner draws attention in conn exion with this 
wrapping custom to the treatment of a stone idol in 
Ireland, regarding which the Earl of Roden wrote in 
his Progress 0/ tie Re/ormeikn in IreJa^J : 

" In the south island, in the house of a man named Monlgan, 
a stone idol, i^Ied in the Irish ^ Neevougi % has been from time 
immemoriiiJ rcdigiously preserved and wordiipped^ This god 
resembles in appearance a thick roll of home-spun flannel, which 
arises from the custom of dedicating a dress of that material to it 
whenever its aid is sought^ this is sewn on by an old woman, its 
priestess, whose peculiar care it is. Of the early history of this 
idol no authendc inToTTuarion can be procured, but its power k 
believed to be immense^ they pray to it in time of rickne$$y k 

^ Nmitat n Lopdloa, IS^I, pp. 14 ^^^ 
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is invoked when a storm is delncd to dlash some hapless ship upon 
their coastj and, again, the acicrdse of its power is solicited in 
calming the angry waves to admit of fishing or vtsiting dte tnaui- 
land." 1 

Mr. W. E. Armstrong refers to sacred stones on 
Rossel Island connected with the weather and disease. 
A yaha (sacred place) with a stone, near East Cape, is 
called yobQ yaba (“ wind yaia ") and the stone " gives 
the easterly wind from Loa. When a canoe goes to L/^a, 
leaves arc interttionaJly put on the stone so that a wind 
will arise, but these are removed if it gets too strong." 
Another yaba has a stone " connected with a certain 
sickness and big seas on a part of the reef". In the 
Mboiuwe are "a number of stones connected with rain 
and wind 

The Melanesians, like the ancient Irish, believed 
that their standing stones sometimes sent them wrecks 
or stray canoes. 

Instead of wrapping sacred stones with mats, some 
Melanesians covered them with leaves. Mr. W. E. 
Armstrong refers to a sacred stone on which the chief 
god, Wonajo, rested when on bis way to his final home 
on Mount Rossel. 

The stone is called Kgoiabt and is Coveted with a huge pile 
of leaves which have been deposited by pas$er$-by for generadons.” 

Mr. Armstrong tells us in a footnote,^ that on one occasion 
when no one was looking he pushed his stick " through 
about two feet of leaf and mould without encountering 
the stone at the base ”, 

This leaf-depositing custom resembles the stone- 
depositing custom of the mo extremes of the Old World 
megalithic area—Britain and Oceania, tn some parts 

■ ttt., p. J37 mttd * i^tuvl Mastd, ppv ft mf., 151- 
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of the Highlands the custom of piling up stones to erect 
a cairn Is not yet extinct* If a tragedy should occur at a 
certain spot a heap of stones is soon piled up. The writer 
on one occasion visited the scene of a murder on the 
borders of the Counties of Sutherland and Ross and 
Cromarty* A pedlar had been killed while lying asleep 
in his tentj and in a few days a cairn came into existence* 
Every native who visited the spot added a stone to it 
until it assumed an imposing bulk and height* Another 
custom he has observ^ is that of throwing stones bto 
hollows, sometimes for divination purposes^ but often 
for unexplained reasons. 

Dr. Codrington records similar customs in Melan^ 
esia, writing as follows! 

** Though the super$ddoiis regard kr stones k so cotnmonly 
dicwn, and the supentidous yses of them are so multifarJous, 
there are yet practices with regard to them in which the natives 
deny that there is any $uper^tttiQiiS or retlgtous meaning and 
intent, natural as it h that an observer should suppose it. Such is 
the practice of throwing stones upon a heap by the wayside. Such 
a heap 1$ to be seen at Valnwa in Saddle Island; each traveUing 
stranger as he arrives Cass his stone upon it. The natives dedare 
that their notion is that days accumulate like stones; a nun as he 
adds hia stone to the heap * puts his day upon it *. * . . Another 
custom comiiton to the Banks^ and Sclomon Isknda is chat of 
throwing sticks, leaves, or stones upon a heap at a place of steep 
descent, or where a difficult path beginSp They * throw away 
their &tigue they certainly do not acknowledge that tlicy make 
a prayer or offering,” ^ 

In the Fiji Group of islands the native word for a 
divine being is Kahnj but It is also used to refer to any- 
thing great or marvellous. When Europeans began to 
frequent the islands, introducing wonderful things that 
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moved the natives to wonder and admiration* they were 
wont to say to a white man; “ You are a Kaiim" or 
“ Your countrymen are gods.” 

The Rev, Thomas Williams, who was a Wesleyan 
missionary in Fiji for thirteen years during the middle of 
last century, knew the natives Just at the time when 
they were beginning to emerge from paganism. “ It is 
remarkablcj” he wrotc,^ that the g<^ of Eastern 
Polynesia seem to be unknown to the Fijians, in whose 
polytheistic mythology the objects of worship are divided 
into two classes ;—Kahn vu^ gods stKctly so called, and 
Kaku yalo^ deified mortals like the dxmons of classic 
Greece." He fotind that the Ksloa were “ supposed 
to be absolutely eternal ", but the deified mortals were 
subject to the ordinary passions, wants, and accidents of 
humanity, and might even perish. Deified mortals were 
mainly dead ** chiefs, heroes, and friends ", but among 
the yal 6 were dso “ monsters and abortions ”, A 
living chief was as a rule a divbity, Mr. Williams says 
in this connexion: 

“ There is very Htde difference between a chief of high lanfc 
and one of the scoond order of deines. The ibrmer regards himself 
very much as a god, and is often spoken of as such by hb people, 
and, on some occasions, claims for himself piihlidy the light of 
divinity.” 

Standing stones were regarded as gods or goddesses 
or were closely associated with them, Mr. Williams 
writes of these; 

Rude consccmtcd stones are to he seen near Vuna where 
offerings of food are sometimes made. Another stands on a reef 
near Naloa, to which the natives tBnsa\ and one near Thokova, 
Na Viii Levu, nampri Lovclcaveka, b regarded aa the abode of a 
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goddess, for whom food is prepared. This (stone) is like a roimd 
blade milestone^ slightly indined, and having a /iiw tied round the 
middle. 

The shrine of O Rewau is a large stone which, like the one 
near Naloa^ hates mosquitoes, and keeps them from collecting 
where he rdess he has also two large stones for his wives, one of 
whom Gunc from Yandua and the other from Yasawa. . ^ * Stones 
are also iised to denote the locality of some gods, and ihe occasional 
resting place of Others. 

On the southern beach of Vanua Levu, a large stone is 
seen which has fallen upon a smaller one. These, it is said, repre¬ 
sent the gods of two towns on that coast fighting, and their quarrel 
has for years been adopted by those towns,” 

.y The chief Fijian god is Ndengei. He seemed to 
Williams to be an impersonation of the abstract idea 
of eternal e 3 dstence ”, and of him he writes; 

“The serpent“lhe world-wide symbol of eternity—is his 
adopted shrine. Some traditions represent him with the head and 
part of the body of that reptUe, the rest of hk form bei ng scone.,., 
He passes a monotonous existence in a gloomy cavern—the hollow 
of an inland rock near the north-east end of Yitj Levu—evindng 
no interest in anyone but his attendant, tJio, and giving no signs 
of life beyond eadng, answering his priest, and changing his position 
from one side to the other.^^ 

Although he was the supreme god, Ndengei received 
less worship than some of his inferiors. His temple was 
at Rakiraki, but his w^orshippers did not always " use 
him well His mother lay at the bottom of a ditch in 
the form of two great stones 

A lesser god was Ndandavanua who emerged “ from 
the centre of a large stone ”* NdengePs sister gave birth 
from her elbow to another god named Rokomoutu, who 
threatened to devour his mother and friends unless he 
was acknowledged as a god. Another god was sixty feet 
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high> and another had wings instead of arms and from 
him came sparks of fire as be flew through the air. He 
seized victims in claws on his wings. A god named 
Kokola had eight arms: one named Matawalu had eight 
ejres. The deity known as Ra Namhasanga had two 
bodies^ one male and the other female, which were 
united like the famous " Siamese twins 

These and some other deities appear to be reminiscent 
of certain Hindu gods. Shivaj for instance^ is half male 
and half female. In one of the Hindu creation myths 
the first being split himself, one part being male and the 
other female, and thus gave origin to man and woman. 
The many-armed deity is plainly Hindu; In Ndcngel, 
half reptile and half stone, we appear to meet with the 
influence of the Hindu Naga cult;_ 

Mr. Williams found no idols among the Fijians, 

but 

“They reveretioe certain stones as shrines of the gods, and 
Tigard some clubs with superstitious respect like the Scythians who 
treated the scymitar as the symbol of their war-god. In addition 
to certain birdss fish, plants and some men are supposed to 
have deidcs doscly connected with or residing in them.” 

The sacred stones are numerous in Melanesia, but 
their uses and attributes vary greatly. Dr. Fos tells of 
a large bright red stone about two feet square which has 
been set into the steps of a Christian church. It used to 
figure prominently in hera (burial enclosure) on a Aeo, 
or raised mound of earth and stones at Heuru in San 
Cristoval. The stone was connected with the hawk 
BtHa, the totem of the Hawk clan, and was called Wabina 
or Waibina. It was not carved in any way but it was 
surrounded by carved figures. On its right w'as a shark 
in flint, and on its left a flint bonito, and these were taken 
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away by a missionary. Other carved figures forming a 
circle were birds in coral and diorite, including the 
hawk, the frigate bird, and the sea-gull. Near the stone 
was a sacred coco-nut supposed to be possessed by 
Wabina, the nuts of which were never eaten but left 
lying in a heap. 

To the stone of the god Wabina were offered “ burnt 
sacKfices of pig and puddings ", especially before war. 
Ceremonies were performed by the priest.^ 

Dr. Fox tells of various other sacred stones.® One 
called the ** Shining Stone " lies in a stream. “ I am 
told," he says, “ if one goes there by night the stone 
glows in the water more splendid than the moon at the 
full." It links with the night-shining jades of China 
and New Zealand. Probably the myth owes its origin 
to the far-carried body of jade symbolism. 

At Taritari is a large diorite stone called the " Whist¬ 
ling Stone It is supposed to whistle " whenever one 
of the clan is to die In like manner some of the Fomo- 
rians (hill giant gods) of Scotland howl 'when a member 
of a clan is to die. At Gortlidi in Inverness-shire a 
Fomorian howls when a Fraser is near his end. 

A stone called " Umaroa’'3 Stone ”, is supposed to 
cover the grave of Umaroa who survived the Universal 
Deluge, and was leader in a canoe which reached San 
Cristovai. He carried the sacred stone with him wherefver 
he went, 

A “ Turtle’s Stone" is reputed " to move about 
freely wherever it likes ”. Stones of this type are not 
unknown in Scotland. The writer, w'hen a boy, once 
sat for some time beside two targe stones on a beach, 
which were supposed to revolve on a certain day in the 
year, having taken seriously the local belief connected 

■ Tkt Thmheid pp. iBi 4i Pf^. 
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with them. The stones were supposed to have been 
flung across a northern firth by a Fomoriaa giant. The 
ghosts of the Marshal) Islands were similarly supposed 
to fling stones, but not great boulders, however^ 

Dr. Fox tells of stones connected with sharks and 
serpents. A heap of sacred stones is situated on the top 
of a sacred mountain “ where the serpent spirit Hatui- 
bwari came down and created the first pair out of red 
clay The people offered to the stones " sacrifices of 
pudding and fish teeth 

Two large blocks of stone at a bush village were 
used as seats for chiefs. 

Dr. Fox refers to piles of stones. One near a village 
is said to have been formed by people attending feasts. 
Each one brought a stone and laid it on the pile. 

In Micronesia stones were, as in Melanesia, con¬ 
nected with the gods, the spirits of the dead, and the 
heavenly bodies. A god called Tabuariki or Tapuariki, 
who was worshipped by the Gilbert Islanders, was 
manifested by a lump of coral stone, three feet long and 
eighteen inches wide, which had been set up on end. 
Round the stone were tied leaves of the coco-nut palm, 
and these were changed each month. The offerings 
made to this stone included the first fruits of the season,^ 
A goddess named Itivini was connected with a small 
circle of coral stones in the centre of which was placed 
a coco-nut. VipTien this deity was invoked, fresh leaves 
were tied round the coco-nut, Itivini was supposed to 
kill and cat all the children who died. ® 

The Pelew Islanders believed their gods used as 
seats round stones which had been placed on the tops 

* Slf- J .. Oj Fnmf I Thr BfUtf in Fw u n d r l aliiyf Vgl. 11p, ipd. 
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of standing stones. Quoting J, Kubaiy* Sir J. G. Frazer 
writes: 

“ One god in Ngabiu! has in front of bis house a huge square 
block of b^lt^ which Is regarded as his scat FormerljTf when a 
nun profesed to be Inspired by the deity» be used to come hither 
and leap on the stone, wi thout the help of his hands, in proof of 
the reality of his inspiration. 1 f he succeeded his claim was admitted; 
he was Indeed a god-possessed mail.” ’ 

Sir James, reviewing the Marshall Islands evidence, 
says that " some of the spirits of the dead are believed 
to take up their abodes in stones, trees, fish, or birds ’',® 
Dealing with the island of Yap, in the Carolines, he 
refers to a stone ^lled a sun (jal) in the sacred grove at 
Olog. In the sacred grove at Maki one stone is a seat 
for a deity, and another stone Is “ said to have fallen 
from heaven and to be neither more or less than one of 
the Pleiades The priest performs a ceremony when 
the constellation of the Pleiades appears, and prays to 
it. This stone was formerly at Olog, and was carried to 
Maki by the son of a priest.^ 

As will be gathered from the representative evidence 
given above, the worship of stones in Melanesia and 
Micronesia was closely connected with the worship of 
gods and deified mortals, and also with the worship of 
trees, serpents, and animals, and the heavenly bodies. 
There are to be detected certain links with the megalithic 
lores of other areas in different parts of the world, but 
the Oceanic complexes have their own particular varia¬ 
tions. 

The processes of the fusion of cults were not every¬ 
where the same. It seems clear, however, that in the 
Melanesian and Micronesian areas the introduction or 
emergence of *' stone worship ” was not the introduction 

^ T3!p«' frr IwmwU^iiy^ Vn^ HI, p. ' Ihid^ pp. 
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or emergence of what has been called *' animism Tlie 
arbitrary association of stones, trees, antmals, reptiles, 
fish, the heavenly bodies, &c., has to be accounted for. 
It certainly cannot be accounted for by assuming that 
we know something about “ the working of the human 
mind ’* in a certain stage of development. Our know¬ 
ledge of mind is after all strictly limited; the mind still 
remains one of the great mysteries of the world. 

It is apparent that in dealing with Melanesia certain 
popular theories regarding what has been called stone 
worship ” will have to be qualified or revised, " There 
does not appear,” writes Codrington, “to be anywhere 
in Melanesia a belief in a spirit which animates any 
natural object, a tree, a waterfall, storm, or rock, so as 
to be to it what the soul is believed to be to the body of 
a man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits of the 
sea, or of the storm, or of the forest; but the native 
idea which they represent is that ghosts haunt the sea 
and the forest, having power to raise storms and to 
strike a traveller with duease, or that supernatural beings, 
never men, do the same. It may be said, then, that 
Melanesian religion divides the people into two groups; 
one, where;, with an accompanying belief in spirits never 
seen, worship is directed to the ghosts of the dead, as 
in the Solomon Islands; the other, where both ghosts 
and spirits have an important place, but the spirits have 
more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the New 
Hebrides and the Banks’ Islands." ^ 


^ R. ]| . C«d rir9tPB3. rhf .Iffionwni, p. 1 
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A Temple of Standing Stones 

Joinbld of RcLipoui Eirlj FjjwJi Chiiitiafli—Pagan Stona in 

Chrbtun Buildlngi—Secret Offcfingt w Ancrttral Godi^Tlie Nanga^ an 
Oprti-air Temple—RoDad House ijid Pyramtdi—Nanga the *+Bcd** of 
Ancaton—Thwe Begreet of Nanga Seciti Society—Selectiug Site for Nooga 
—Tte K-avi Lflbatkiii—Btuiding of Nanga—CerEmouy of Insxkttng Yoong 
Men—Awaorac Ritet—Initktet ii Chlklren—TTic SocraniEDt of Food and 
WatEf—^Thc Sacred Pig— Women ai the Nanga’^Offeruigs of** First Frmti ** 
—Giieumclsion Ceremony— Making Wartiort Invulnerable—and 
Secret SodctJei—The Nanga and the PotyneaM Marac—Ciiltoro DiiMng-^ 
Ksva Drinking and Ghost Wonhii^—Round and OblODg Houies^Megilithlc 
Ceremonies in MelanHta and Western Europe, 

In pagan times the fusion of religious bcliefe and 
practices was of common occurrence in the South Sea 
Islands. The " mosaics or jumbles, of religious 
notions were not, however, everywhere the same, as has 
been indicated. Certain tribes gave more prominence 
to certain imported rites than did others, and the ruling 
classes, the descendants of intruders who introduced 
new element into the religious life, or a section of the 
mingled stock which in a particular area had effected the 
conquest of temporary conquerors, perpetuated a body 
of beliefs and practices which was not shared by the 
common folk. 

When Christianity was first introduced a complete 
change in mental habits did not immediately take places 
although the new faith was fundamentally opposed to 
paganism from root to branch. There still remained 

in 
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among many new converts a haunting belief in the elH- 
cacy of at least some of the immemorial practices of the 
older and lower faith and in the natural objects associated 
with it. As we have seen^ the sacred stones of paganism 
were sometimes carried to Christian buildings and 
utilized by the missionaries as foundation stones, or to 
form door-steps so that they might be trod underfoot 
and thus degraded. But the viewpoint of the native was 
not quite that of the missionary; to him the utilization 
for any purpose of the sacred stone in connexion with 
the new religion brought a certain amount of assurance 
and satisfaction. 

A broad-minded missionary like the Rev. Lonmer 
Fisson, who laboured for a good many years in Fiji, had 
no illusions c^arding the early conversions. He writes 
of what he calls the nominal acceptance of Christianity ” 
by the natives. Although they had outwardly “aban¬ 
doned heathenism ”, they continued to practise in secret 
certain of the ancient rites to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed in pre-Christian times. Mr. Fisson writes in this 
connexion: 

“I use the phrase * nominal acceptance of Christianity', 
certainly not in any sense depreciatory of mission work, bur »mply 
because it represents the actual fact. The turning of such a (Fijknj 
tribe from heathenism as a political movement (which was the case 
with the Wainlmala folk) is nothing more than this in the first 
Instance. It Is only a certain efae of platform oratots at home who 
speak of such a movement as the ' conversion' of an entire people, 
usng the word in its theolo^cal sense. Missionaries in the held 
do not talk like that" ^ 

Mr. Fisson, who was a capable observer of pagan 
practices, has recorded much of great value and interest 
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regarding the “ Nanga, or Sacred Enclosure of Wai- 
nimala, Fiji", and he tells that after the people formalljr 
abandoned heathenism, '‘offerings were taken on the 
sly to the Nanga, and the Mission teachers used to^ keep 
a sharp look-out for footprints leading in that direction 
For a time after the ” conversions " evidence could be 
obtained that “ some of the people were still making 
sacrifices to the ancestral gods 

Mr. Fisson tells us that he endeavoured in vain for 
years to obtain reliable information regarding the practices 
connected with the Nanga, but the people either pre¬ 
tended ignorance or refused to tell anything because 
they were bound to silence by * oaths to the dead ’ ", 
One day, however, he obtained the confidence of a 
native by giving him an account of an initiation cere¬ 
mony practised by certain dusky natives of Australia. 
As he spoke a woman passed by. Mr. Fisson lowered 
his voice and said: *' Hushl the women must not hear 
these things." 

The native at once concluded that Mr. Fisson was 
himself an initiate in whom he could have complete 
confidence, and to whom he could speak freely. Accord¬ 
ingly he " poured out his soul ”, as Mr. Fisson puts it, 

** As he warmed in the narrative^ Kis eyes sparkled, his lips 
quivered with excitement, his body swayed to and fro, and his 
lardis waved in tj^uick gesticiilatioii Snch as is never seen among 
the coast tribes. Unfortunately T had only one imenriw with 
him; and though I learned much from him, there ate still many 
things to be sou^t out.” 

Mr, Fisson found that the Nanga ceremonies were 
performed by the Mbaki cult in a belt of country ex¬ 
tending from the middle of the west coast of the Fijian 
island of Vlti Levu to the interior, and along a narrower 
belt from the Interior to the southern coast. 
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A Nanga was a paved and oblong stone enclosure 
formed by upright stones and divided into three parts by 
two low walls. Outside it at one end stood a bcll-roofcd 
house known as the Vale tamhu (sacred house or temple). 
The division next to this temple was the " Sacred Nanga ’* 
and in it stood the Kava bowl; the middle division was 
the “ Great Nanga ” and the remaining division the 
" Little Nanga The Nanga was a sort of open-air 
temple, and Sir Basil Thomson ^ has compared the 
structure to '* the alignments at Carnac in Brittany and 
Merivalc on Dartmoor This writer visited several 
Nangas, He found them lying east and west^ and mea¬ 
suring about too feet long and 50 feet broad. The 
upright outer stones varied from i8 inches to 3 feet in 
height, but did not always touch one another, and " may 
be described as ‘ alignments' and other than walls 
His description proceeds: 

'^At the east end are two pyramida! heaps of stones with 
si}uare sloping »des and flat tops, 5 feet high and 4. feet by 6 feet 
on the lop. The narrow passage between them is the main en¬ 
trance to the endosure. Two simiTar pyramids placed about the 
middle of die endosure divide it roughly into two equal 
with a narrow passage connecting the two. The western porrioti 
is the Nan^-tambu-tamhu (or Holy of Holies); the eastern the 
Loma ni Nanga (or Middle Nanga). In the Nangas on the south 
coast the two trunoitcd pyramids near the entrance are wanting.” 

It is conjectured by Sir Basil Thomson that the 
chiefs were buried near the ” Holy of Holies *' division. 
Apparently the Nangas differed somewhat in different 
areas. 

Sir Basil notes that the Nanga of the Mbaki cult of 
Fiji " bears a superficial likeness to the Polynesian 
Marac”. He shows, at the same time, that the Mbaki 

* Imdon, EoeS, pp, 147 tt 
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cult was imported oversea from tlie west. TMs is sug¬ 
gested by “ its dissonance with the Fijian religious 
system and confirmed by specific native traditions.^ 

The Nanga was the “ bed ” of ancestors* and the 
elders of the cult were the Lewe Ht Nasga tamhu-tamhu 
or, as Mr. Lorimer Fisson explains, “ Members of the 
Sacred Nanga These were called the Veri^ and the 
very old men were the Vh-i mama (ripe or old Ver£). Next 
to them in rank were the members known as the Letm 
ni Nanga /evu whose designation was the Vunilolo. The 
young men on probation were the Z*ewe m Nanga seiva. 
There were thus three degrees in the secret religious 
cult. No alien could be a Lewe ni Nanga, 

Now, the Nanga (" bed of Ancestors") had an 
essential connexion with the worship of ghosts. Its con¬ 
struction was attended by significant religious rites. 
First of all a village council was held at which reference 
was made to the fact that the tribe were strangers in a 
strange land, the ancestors having fled to it in consequence 
of a great war. It was urged that a Nanga should be con¬ 
structed in imitation of the one in the original home¬ 
land. 

Certain old men of the highest Nanga degree acted 
as the priests, and went out to select an appropriate site 
at some distance from the village and across a stream. 
When the site was fixed upon, the headman poured out 
a libation of kava at the foot of a tree or upon a rock, 
**and calling upon those who died long, long ago by 
name, he prayed that the people of the tribe, both old 
and young, might live before them 

This preliminary ceremony being concluded, the 
elders returned to the village, and then a number of 
able-bodied men were sent out to make preparations 

* Si± BiuU TbwMpa, «#. litrr pp. 147 ft iirg., Fpmci^ 
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for the construction of the Nanga by clearing the site, 
collecting stones and marking the outlines of the sacred 
place round "which trees were planted. Then another 
libation of kava was poured out, and another prayer 
addressed to the ancestors. 

On a certain day cooked food was carried by women 
to the site of the Nanga and a ceremonial feast partaken 
of. Then a libation of kava was once more offered and 
the ancestors prayed to. 

Thereafter the work of construction was proceeded 
with. The men engaged in it lived in temporary huts, 
and could not, until their dudes were fully performed, 
return to the village where, according to custom, all 
work was suspended. Ceremonial feasts were partaken 
of at the site by the elders of the highest degree during 
the progress of the work. Those who cooked the food 
had to be sprinkled with water from the sacred kava 
bowl, the sprinkling being accomplished with a green 
stalk of kava with the leaves attached to it 

After the Nanga had been constructed, the men 
returned to the village, and there a ceremony was per¬ 
formed to release them from the taboo under which they 
had worked. A feast was then held and a priest an¬ 
nounced that an interval of two years must elapse before 
use was made of the Nanga. During the interval every¬ 
one must work hard, and everyone must exercise self- 
denial in eating pork so that there might be many pigs 
for the feast at the initiation ceremony. 

When the time for holding the ceremony drew nigh 
great quantities of food were accumulated. Men cut 
out a pathway from the village to the ford of the stream, 
which had to be crossed to enter the Nanga. The bed 
of the ancestors was so placed apparently because of the 
belief that ghosts could not cross running water. 
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The elders and the men of the second degree first 
visited the Nanga when the proceedings were opened 
by pouring out a libation of kava and praying to the 
ancestral spirits. 

The young men who were to be initiated were pre¬ 
pared for the ceremony by having their heads and faces 
shaved. Then rolls of native cloth were wound round 
their bodies, while a spear was placed in one hand and 
a club in the other. An elder, grasping his staff of office, 
which was elaborately carved, then led the young men 
in single file towards the Nanga. The initiates had to 
take care to tread in his footsteps. 

The young men were led into the Great Nanga 
where sat those who hold degrees, chanting a song 
which was intended to imitate the sound of the waves 
breaking on a distant coral reef. In this division of the 
holy place the young men deposited their weapons. 
The rolls of cloth were taken from their bodies by at¬ 
tendants as they slowly and solemnly turned round 
about. Their weapons and doth were left as offerings 
and stored away. Then the young men marched to the 
temporary houses erected for their accommodation. 

Four days of feasting followed, and on the fifth day 
the young men were again swathed in rolls of cloth and 
marched out. They carried weapons as before, and 
followed in the footsteps of an elderly conductor. When 
they entered the Great Nanga they found it empty. 
The procession halted, and for a time dead silence pre¬ 
vailed. Mr. Lorimer Fisson proceeds with his description 
of this part of the ceremony as follows: 

Suddenij', from the forest a harsh scream of many parrots 
breaks Ibrth, and then a mpterious bocnning wund which fills 
the young men’s souls with awe. The old VSr£ (elder) now moves 
slowly forward, and leads them for the first rime into the Hanga 
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tunbutiimbu (the Saon&d Nanga). Here a dreadfitl ^sectade meets 
their startled gaaie. 

Nrriir the mileT entnuicca with ht$ back to the Temple^ sits 
the chief priest regarding them with a ibeed starei and between 
him and them He a row of dead men, covered with blood, their 
bodies apparendjr cut ope% and their entrails protruding. 

“ The VCr-S steps over them one by one, and the awestruck 
youths foUow him until they stand in a row before the high priest, 
their ‘ souls drying up * under his strong glare. 

** Suddenly he blurts nut a great ycU, whereupon the dead men 
start to their feet, and run down to the river to cleanse themselves 
from the blood and filth with which they are besmeared. 

“ These are the (of the highest degree) with some of the 

VQrul5lQ matua ^ (of the next degree) who represent the departed 
ancestors an the occasion, the blood and entrails being those of 
many pigs which have * feUen for that nJgbt^s repast \ The scream 
of the parrots and the mysterious rmring sound were made by hidden 
performers, the latter being produced by blowing strongly into a bam¬ 
boo trumpet, the mouth of which k partially immer^ in water/' 

After the dead men come to life again, the young 
men divest themselves of their weapons and rolls of 
cloth, which are deposited as further offerings. 

Then the old priest who had glared at the initiates 
“ relaxes the sternness of his demeanour and becomes a 
remarkably lively old gentleman Dancing about, he 
cries out: '' Where are the people of my (en¬ 
closure)? Are they gone to Are they gone to 

(the deep sea)?'’ 

In response to his calls the men who had pretended 
to be dead, having been cleansed and ornamented, 
march forward, chanting solemnly, with a rhythmical 
movement. Mr. Fbson continues t 

** They take their phe^ in front of the ycnuig men, and silence 
ensues. 

* The ^ ripfl ** nil *■ cU " VOflitOIL 
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" Four of the matQa cddic m, one bearing a cocked ptn 
carefully wrapped in leaves so tbat no part of it is touched by his 
hands^ the second brings a piece of baked pork, similarly enveloped j 
the third a drinking cup of a>cci-nut shell or earthenware filled 
with water and wrapped round with nafire doth; while the 
fourth carries a napkin of the same material. 

The yaiU'^bcarer puts the end of his yam to the mouth of 
each novice in succe^on, and they nibble small bits from It; the 
port is tasted in like manner; the water follows, the youths merely 
wetting dieir llpsj and last comes the napkin-bearer, who wipes 
their mouths. They are now addressed by the chief priest} or one 
of the very old men, who warns them solemnly ag^mt disdodng 
to the uniairiated any of the mysteries they have seen and heard, 
and assures them that the vcngeanite of the gods will most cer¬ 
tainly overtake them if they arc disobedient,'^ 

In the evening the initiates feast oti the flesh of a 
sacred pig^ Mr. Lorimer Fisson writes regarding them 
in a manner which will interest students of the history 
of Freemasonry: 

“ They are now Vllavfiu, accepted members of the Nanga, 
qualified to take their place among the men of the community, 
^ough still only on probation^ As children—tbeif childhood being 
indicated by their shaven heads—they were presented to the 
ancestors, and their acceptance was notified by what (looking at 
the matter from the natives^ standpoint) we might, without Irre¬ 
verence, almost call the sacrament of food and water, coo sacred 
even for the elders^ hands to touch. This acceptance vms acknow¬ 
ledged and confirmed on the part of all the Lfwe ni Nanga by their 
gift of food, and it was finally ratified by the presentation of the 
Sacred Pig. In like manner, on the birth of an Infant, its father 
acknowledges it as legitimate, and otherwise acceptable, by a gift 
of food; and his kinsfolk formally Signify approval and confimaa* 
cion of his decision on the part of the dan by rimibr presentations.” 

On the morning after the initiation ceremony the 
Nanga is visited by women who have dyed their hair a 
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reddish colour, and wear waistbelts of hibiscus. The^ 
crawl into the Little Nanga, then into the Great Nan^ 
and then into the Sacred Nanga division. '*Thc chief 
priest dips his hands in the Sacred Bowl, which is filled 
with water, and offers a prayer to the ancestral spirits 
for the mothers of their children.’' This is called the 
" hand-washing It symbolizes the temporary rernoval 
of the taboo against women entering the Nanga. 

The women crawl out of the Nanga again, their 
postures being all the time indecent. On emerging the 
men rush towards them and “ very great license prev^s ", 
This is supposed to be pleasing to the ancestors. 

There is much feasting afterwards, and many offer¬ 
ings arc made, including live pigs, which are set apart 
for the neitt ceremony. The pigs are regarded as sacred. 

Other rites were performed at the Nanga, Members 
could approach the sacred place to give offerings and 
pray to the ancestors in times of sickness or any other 
calamity. 

The first fruits of the yam harvest were presented 
to the ancestors at the Nanga, andi the ceremony was 
accompanied by feasting and public rejoicing. When a 
man of note was HI, young lads were circumcised and 
the portions of skin stuck in a cleft stick, and presented 
at the Nanga to the ancestors, the chief priest making 
the offering with ceremony. 

Sir Basil Thomson tells that " before going on the 
war-path, warriors used to repair to the Nanga to be 
made vunde (invulnerable) "J- 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has interesting things to say 
about the Nanga ceremonies.^ He points out that in 
Polynesia and Micronesia there is a correspondence In 
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the distribution of stone monmncnte and of secret 
sociedes, and that there is reason to believe that the 
merae of the Society Islands " were associated with the 
cult of the sun The marae was oriented in an east- 
west direction like the Fijian tianga. 

Connected with some of the marae and nan^a were, 
as has been stated, structures in the form of truncated 
pyramids. In Fiji these were at the west end of the 
ftangai in Tahiti they were at the west end of the marae. 
Dr. Rivers writes regarding the two types of sacred 
structures: 

“ It seems most unlikely that the nmga of Fiji can have been 
due to any direct Polynesian influence. Tradition points clearly to 
introduction from the west rather than from the cast, and ascribes 
this introduction to small dart men who certainly cannot have 
been Poly7ie5ian& If native traditions have any value at all, the 
introduction of the Nanga into Fiji is certainly to be ascribed to 
influence from wme other part of Melanesia, Further, it is not 
among the Tongans or other near neighbours of the Fijians that 
we meet with the structures most nearly allied to the but 

in the remote islands of the Eastern Pacific,” 

Dr. Rivers concludes that the resemblance between 
the Polynesian and Melanesian structures is not the 
result of comparatively recent migrations from the one 
area to the other, but is " due to an element common 
to the two cultures which has its roots in a very remote 
past ". He adds that there is no direct evidence to 
support the view of the Fijian nsxga cult being connected 
with a sun cult, but suggests that if the marae of Tahiti 
had a solar significance, the cult of the sun “ formed at 
least one of the motives of the secret mysteries of the 
Fijian organization 

As we have seen, kava drinking was practised in 
Fiji as in Polynesia, although the mode of preparation 
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was difFerenti and the names of the root were also dif¬ 
ferent. Br. Rivers inquires whether the use of kava 
passed from Melanesia to Polynesia^ or was derived in 
both areas from a common source. The use of kava was 
prominent in the nanga ceremonies, as it was in the rites 
of the secret societies of the Banks' Islands. Apparently 
kava drinking was originally introduced into Melanesia 
by the cult which worshipped the ghosts of the dead. 

Of special interest in this connexion is the round 
house connected with the Fijian naitga. The houses of 
Samoa arc "often round or oval"; and the rounded 
ap3C>-likc ends of oblong houses in the Solomons and 
parts of Polynesia suggest a fusion of architectural 
motives derived from the round or rectangular houses. 
Dr. Rivers, assuming that there have been two elements 
in the culture of Polynesia, inclines to the view that the 
rectangular house belongs to the kava people. In Fiji 
the square house may be the outcome of " a fusion 
between the round and oblong forms of house Dr. 
Rivers thinks that the Fijian round house outside the 
Kanga proper may represent ” the kind of house which 
was used by the people of this part of Viti Levu at the 
time that the Nanga was introduced One may add 
that if the round house had been introduced by the 
kava people, the aatiga structure should also have been 
round- 

Dr. Rivers gives another possible explanation of 
the round house. In New Caledonia this form of house 
was used as a club house, and was associated with chiefs. 
The ordinary people had square houses. It may be, 
therefore, that the round house is a relic of an influence 
additional to the influences already referred to which 
entered both Melanesia and Polynesia from the outside. 

It Would be hazardous to press the view that because 
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the FijUn Nanga bears a superficial resemblance to the 
alignments of Brittany and England, the rices and reli* 
gious beliefs of prehistoric Brittany and England closely 
resembled those of pre-Christian Fiji, The Melanesian 
religious complexes had a speciai history connected 
with the special fusions in Oceania. It does not follow 
that the religious fusions in ancient Brittany and Eng¬ 
land were identical. It may be, howeyerj that some of 
the practices connected with standing scones in the 
widely-separated areas were somewhat similar* The 
custom of women visiting megaliths in the British Isles 
to promote " child getting “ may be cited in this con¬ 
nexion, In Fiji, as we have seen, women visited the 
Nanga and children were prayed for, while the ceremony 
was accompanied by temporary sexual license. Other 
linking ceremonies and beliefs are referred to in the 
previous chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Magic-workiJig Stones and Images 

Magical FiqefJcoon TaBna^ NriFT Hcbridei—No Scone Idols_Spiritfi ojpi 

Stoncij air Served—Uhgtn, the Source of Supemattinl Power—The giro- of 
Sacied StooHi—God-like Fowcig of Ownefs of MagK Sionet—Stonet u 
MedJonu ol" Power—NfrSk Stonei — CoUcetbn of Siooe* acquirad by 
Miwosacy^—Pqwen of the —Article* conttinlng' “ Life SDEntnoa'"— 

How MAgtchiiLf work Spelli—lotimiilaiions of Nf&rilicn_Victim! cake III 

ind joiwedroe* Die-—Stones Inbrrited Oom Anceitors—The boming CefetniO(ny 
In M r l Tnef l a™ S pella worked |iy Ircmgei in Ej^ypt—Babyloniaii Cmtoms— 

The Sootrtih lougo—Inugei In Jndiii—Melanctkii [mages Sioo^ 

bring Sunshine^ Rain or Wind—Skulli end Stones—Magical Images in 
F^Leolitliie Timei—Cave Polntiogf—Austmlian Cuitom« 

The magical use of stones connected with spirits, 
and therefore possessing tna^a (power), is well illustrated 
by the practices and beliefs of the pre-Christian period 
on the island of Tanna in the New Hebrides. Great 
secrecy prevailed in connexion with these, but there were 
no secret societies. The elderly men spoke of the practices 
and beliefs to young men after they had reached puberty, 
and the rites were performed in the chiePs house or in 
any other house. No strange sounds, such as are made 
by " bull roarer ” were created for the purpose of 
scaring away women and children.^ 

" One might visit every conceivable place on Tanna," 
wrote the Rev. William Gray^^ who had laboured as a 
missionary there, “ and not see stone or stock that he 
would take to be an idol.*’ The Tannese *' have nothing 

S. Jilii Se^iStr^ l^sgto iiaAnda^ pjjv 
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that can rightly be called ‘ idiols *. They have stones 
that some call * idols But ”, Mr. Gray reminds us, 
'* our idea of an idol is de£nite. The scHcalled * idol 
stones ' of the Tannesc contain spirits. It is these spirits^ 
not the stones, that are served.” 

Going back with Mr. Gray ^ to the period when 
native paganism prevailed, we find that the Tannese 
hold communion with ghosts, fearing those of enemies, 
and giving food offerings to a departed father who is 
supposed to make crops grow. After a period the ghosts 
depart to the Underworld Paiadise which is entered 
through a cave at the north end of the island. 

The supreme being known on Tanna is named 
Uhgen, but is a vague conception. He has a benevolent 
character, and, like the Babylonian Cannes (Ea), is 
supposed to have made revelations to man, and to have 
provided many things for his wel&re. He is also the 
source of supernatural power. 

In ancient times Uhgen conferred magical powers 
upon the ancestors, and certain individuals have inherited 
the charms from their grandfathers or Others, which 
make them efiective workers of what is vaguely known 
as “ magic 

When the Tanna natives are asked, for instancy 
whence they obtain their sacred stones, the answer is 
“ Uhgen gave them to our forefathers long ago 
These sacred stones are used for a variety of purposes, 
and the men who are supposed to be capable of using 
them are credited with the results produced. When, 
therefore, a native is asked who “ makes " bread-fruit, 
fish, yams, rain, wind, and sunshine, the answer is “ such 
and such a man ”. He names the man who works magic. 

The stones, which are the mediums through which 

* jftoJhildHw Atmatim/m Setev, 1I91, VoL XV. ei^ 645 uf. 
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" power " is obtained and exercised, are called »auve- 
tlmiHj which Mr. Gray' translates as “ lumps At the 
same time there are some supernatural powers possessed 
by individuals " which do not require the aid of* lumps ’ 

Among the ** liimps ” are small stones that can be 
carried about, or worn as talismans. These give aid or 
protection to individuals in battle. A charmed piece of 
wood may be credited with the power of rendering one 
invisible. 

Tabooing does not necessitate the use of ** lumps 
When food-trees or crops are tabooed, the taboo-breaker 
is supposed to be subjected to penalties as a matter of 
course, £a.lling sick, contracting disease, and perhaps 
dying. 

Certain stones induence not only mankind but the 
forces of Nature. One stone may produce yams, another 
may bring turtles, others may cause wind, or rain, or 
sunshine, and so on. The most powerful type of stone 
is the one called the NOrtSk, *' for it contains the power 
of life and death 

A white trader on Tanna, while engaged in digging 
a plot, discovered an old set of NOrilk stones and gave 
them to Mr, Gray, The man who had possessed these 
magic-working stones had, it appears, died suddenly, 
leaving no heir. The stones were consequently burled 
and forgotten. When Mr, Gray obtained possession of 
them, they must have gr«tly increased his prestige 
among the Tannese. “ Natives to whom I have shown 
these stones," he writes, «shudder with terror at be¬ 
holding them." Mr. Gray describes his set of N&rtik 
stones as follows: 

“ The large stone is railed the body of the Nnrtlk. It resembles 
a man sitting with his head drooping over his chest, just as a weary 
man would sit. Its length is S inches and it measures about 
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ti incho in circumference. It weighs 4 Jbs, It is a hlacfe 
reccnr-'Volcanic stone of Irregular structure^ some parts being 
dense, others alrdosc scoiiactous and embracing little black nodules 
of denser grain. 

** The little stones arc called the ‘ children * of the hig stone- 
4 is a black stone of (airly close texture, 2 inches long, [| inches 
liigh and t inch wide, and suIGdently like a person's foot to be 
spoken of as thifsot. 5 and 6 are almost alike, 2 inches long, nearly 
3 in circumference, and arc recogniicd as representing members of 
the human body. 7 is a hard black stone, Indies long, thicker 
at one end than the other, and is thought to represent the knee- 
end of the human femur. The fou r little stones are minor N ti rdfcs, 
capbic of producing continued indisposition, but not death.” ’ 

A mon who possesses and uses these *' spirit stones 
or " magic stones ” is called yalnuruk^ a nurOker. He 
cannot, however, make use of the stones to influence or 
injure any person unless he can first obtain something 
which has been in close touch with him—something 
which is impregnated with bis "life substance”. Mr. 
Gray mentions a stick which has been carried by an 
individual, remnants he may have left when engaged 
scraping a stone, or a piece of tobacco. 

This idea of " life substance ” being contained in 
certain articles associated with an Individual is very 
widespread. One hears, for instance, in Scotland of a 
hag picking up a man’s lost cap. She rubs it on a stone 
and, as she does so, the man who has lost the cap suEers 
pains in his head. When the hag rubs a hole in the cap, 
the man falls dead. 

Saliva was believed to be rich in " life substance 
A magic-worker could do evil against the spltter by 
means of his saliva. That is why men have been seen 
stamping on ejected saliva even on a heathery moor. 

In ancient Egyptian mythology the saliva ejected by 
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the god Re is njixed with dust and a poisonous serpent 
comes into existence. Nail parings and hair cut from the 
head are burned by superstitious people because these 
are supposed to be impregnated with ” life substance 
and can be utilized by magic-workers against individuals 
whom they desire to injure or Induence in some way or 
other. 

When a magic-worker on Tanna obtained something 
containing the life substance of an individual, he was 
supposed to be " taking the foot of a person in other 
words he tripped him—“ knocked the feet from under 
himW^hen he was, however, carrying away the 
substance, he bad to take care not to cross fresh water. 
If he did so, the power went out of the substance. Should 
one have taken the precaution to wash in fresh water 
anything possessing “ life substance ”, the nOrOkcr would 
be unable to make any use of it, 

Mr. Gray says that the word nSrSk may, in some of 
its meanings, be translated "refuse”. The magic- 
worker uses the “ refuse ”, containing the “ life sub¬ 
stance ” of an individual as follows: 

He (the nlirtiiccr) takes certain leaves known to him only, 
and breaks these very small, and in the same way the * refuse \ 
Then all arc * thoroughly mijccd as the cookery hook telb us. 
The Ktkrhk stone is now rubbed with this and transrened lo a 
basket just above the hre. The prepared ' refuse * is put in leaves 
and tied in shape like a roly-poly pudding. The length depends 
on the duradon of the sickness. One end is put in the fire and the 
nhrhker watches it day and night. If it is burning too quickly, he 
vnthdiaws it. He may even take it out for a day or two to give 
his victim respite or rime to go and search for his Ndrflfcj for 
when the NBrOk is not burning he may recover somewhat. The 
instant the Ntlrtsk is a]] consumed, the victim’s sickness proves 
filtaj.” ' 

■ ilMAckn^ ftt Ot AicaiamtmUil ,S^ VeJ. tV p. Sj,. 
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There are various reasons for taking and using in 
8 magical way the “ refuse ” containing the ** life sutn 
stance " of an individuaK It may be that the niSrilker, 
or the person employing him, wants a person's pig or a 
gun which has been obtained from a white man, or some 
other useful article he fancies. The possessor falls sick, 
or is aiBicted by severe pains, and he is compelled to give 
up the article desired so that the spell may be broken. 
To effect this water is poured on the nhrhker's fire, 
“ A nOrdk stone," says Mr. Gray, " may produce any 
form of fatal disease." He says further: 

"The ooinddenec between the burning of N&rOk and the 
state of the victiin U astonishing, A man’s NCr^k is taken and he 
(alls ill; it is recovered, and he recovers. A tnan MU ill without 
knowing that his NttrDk has been taken; search is made for it; 
when found, he reoavers.*' >- 

Mr, Gray tells us that every nflrhk stone has a name. 
Vanous individuals inherit and use stones for different 
purposes. " One man is a nOrdker, another makes rain, 
another fish, and so on." 

Among the potent stones made use of on Tanna is 
jade. " Males as well as females," says Mr. Gray, " wear 
earrings and beads and other ornaments suspended 
round the neck. Jade is highly prized for this purpose.” * 
These ornaments are"luck bringers". There is special 
virtue in jade which is a " life giver ", 

The custom of burning the " refuse" containing the 
“ life substance " of an individual is related to the wide¬ 
spread custom of making images of a person who is to 
be influenced or injured, and placing it on a fire or in 
running water, or sticking thorns or pins into it. 

In ancient Egypt a magic-worker mixed the " refuse " 

I tht AJt/imtiwtiM ^ [V, p, Qxs* 
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containing “ life substance ”, such as hair clippings, 
nail parings, &c., with wax. An image of the Individual 
was then made and either pricked with a knife to cause 
him pain, set before a fire to bring on a fever, and so on, 
A similar practice prevailed in Mesopotamia, M. Jas- 
trow gives a hymn which appeals to the fire-god Nusku 
to thwart the spwll of image-making sorcerers; 

” Those who have made images of me, reproducing my features. 
Who have taken away my breath, tom my halts, 

Who have rent my dothes, have hindered my feet from treading 
the dust. 

May the fire-god, the strong one, hreak their charm." 

The fire-god was supposed to defend the worshipper 
against the magician, and the petitioner recited: 

“ I turn to thn^ I implore chce, I raise my hands to thee, I sink 
down at thy f^t, 

Bum the son^rer and the witch 1 

Blast the life of the dreaded sorcerer and the witch.” 


An accompanying rite was “ the burning of an 
image or of some symbol of the witch or sorcerer ”, in 
the firm belief "that the symbolic destruction will be 
followed,” says Jastrow, *' by a genuine release from 
their grasp. . . . The instructions added to the for¬ 
mulas and prayers specify that the image is to be of 
honey, wax, tallow, pitch, clay, meal, or innuy or of cedar 
wood, or of copper, a different formula being prescribed 
for each material," ^ 

In the Scottish Ellghlands a magic-w*orker made a 
(orp criadh (clay body) and either placed it beside a 
stream to waste away or stuck thorns in it to cause pain 
to the victim. The writer once saw the clay image of a 
man, stuck with small nails, lying at the corner of a 


‘G. StuptrVbn^J^of oariiwaff »#i(|tlri«(rrOTdnicl«u»HtT “ Lci OtJnlitei * Em ill 
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field. It bad been placed there by practical Jokers who 
wished to ascertain if the tenant, an Irishman, was really 
as scornful of superstitious practices as he pretended to 
be. As it turned out, the tenant, on catching sight of the 
image, betrayed much alarm. He removed the nails 
and then carried off the clay Image, but what he did 
with it is unknown. A subsequent attack of rheumatism 
was attributed by him to the “ enemies ” who had placed 
the image in the field. 

Magical images to procure the love of an individual 
were made in the Scottish Highlands as in India and 
elsewhere. Father Lambert ^ tells that in New Caledonia 
in Melanesia images of a husband and wife were en¬ 
closed in spindle-shaped bundles, and these were tied 
together so that they might love one another in life-long 
union. 

The same writer® tells that the New Caledonians 
used stones for a variety of purposes as did the natives 
of Tanna. They used stones to bring sunshine or rain, 
to promote success in fishing, to make crops grow, and 
so on. Before stones w'cre placed underground in a j'am- 
field they were put beside the skulls of ancestors, sprinkled 
with water and rubbed with the leaves of sacred trees. 
The stones used for ensuring success at fishing were 
similarly laid beside skulls wrapped in coloured cloths. 
Magic-workers chewed leaves and spat them out on the 
stones, and prayed to the skulls to give them luck at 
fishing. 

As we have seen, green stones were used in Meidco 
to impart fertility to crop-yielding fields. Image-making 
was likewise known in pre-Columbian America. 

It may well be that the custom of making images 
to obtain control over the subjects goes back to Palseo- 

• J/ih^ OcMifM, XII. p. 4t. 
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]idi{C dines. The cave pictures of the Cro-Magnon 
peoples of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian Epochs 
in Fiance and Spain map have had a magical significance. 
Clap images of animals were also made. The view is 
widclp entertained that Paleolithic art owed its develop¬ 
ment to the magical urge, the ancient hunters believing 
that thep obtained power over an animal by making a 
drawing of it. In some instances cave pictures of animals 
are shown with arrow or knee points directed towards 
vital parts, 

Mr. R. R. Marett of the University of Oxford draws 
attention to the figure of a bison in one of the caves. It 
is '* rearing on its haunches and there is a patch of red 
paint, like an open wound, just over the region of its 
heart ", Mr, Marett proceeds; 

" Let us try CO ni»id the riddle. It map well embody a charm 
that ran somewhat thus: *Wjth these weapon^ and by these 
endrcling tactics, may we slay a At bison, O ye poweis of the 
dark!' ” 

He draws attention in this connexion to the custom 
among the native Australians of making rock-paintings 
of game animals in connexion with their ceremonies 
** whereby good hunting is held to be secured 
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The Swan-maiden Myth 

Efalc Story of« People of the SIcy'*—Maidcni vimt the Banb— 
The Capiured Bride—Hcf Two Son*—-Her return to Sfcy-world—Fern of 
her SoiLi—WLad Controlling—Birothcr? depart to Sky^world—The Chmio of 
Arrowi^Blind Grandmother and Siy Banjin Tree—Another venton of 
Myth—The Sky Rope—Brcitheri netum to Earth with DomestJated Anlinidj 
and Vtrns—Tagoro and Qat Storief—Muori vcfiion^ of Myth—The Ccleitial 
Spider^* Web —Ta-waki'i climb to Sky —Hia Brorher'i &!!—Sky Mother 
na Thunder Goddon-^God Tone lupphint* Ta-waki—Ta-woki ai Huibaod 
of Sky Woman—Myth wldpspiead In Old and Blew World*—^Supcmatnral 
Folk a* ^ven of Food^ Season and Weather conEmller* and giren of Chntmi, 

On the Island of Efate in the New Hebrides^ al&o 
known as Sandwich Island, we meet with one of the 
most widespread stories—that of the swan maidens. 
These mythological beings arc known in Efatese mytho¬ 
logy as “ people of the sky They are equipped with 
white wings, or inlailmtay literally “ thin sails " which 
they can discard at will, and they are reputed to visit the 
earth when the tide is out and catch fish. When the 
dawn is heralded by the bird called sojoatt^ which takes 
the place of the cock in Asiatic and European stories, 
they make haste to recover and put on their wings. When 
they have done so they sing together and a wind rises 
and causes them to flutter hither and thither, until at 
length they rise upon it and arc blown back to their 
home in the sky-world. 

One night the sky-people came down to the island 
of Efate, and laying aside their wings began to fish on 
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the shore. It chanced that a man caught sight of them. 
He observed where they had laid their wings, and when 
they had gone some distance along the beach he took 
possession of a pair of wings and concealed them in the 
stem of a banana plant. 

The hshing went on all night, and when the bird 
of dawn began to pipe its warning notes, the sky-people 
came running along the shore to recover their wings, 
carrying the fish they had caught. All were able to 
equip themselves for their return Bight to the sky^w'orld 
except the one whose wings had been stolen, and, as it 
chanced, she was a beautiful young woman. Her com¬ 
panions sang their song, a wind arose and after fluttering 
hither and thither, they rose in a flock and were blown 
to the sky. 

The wingless maiden was seized by the man who 
had hidden her wings, and he took her as his wife. 

For a time the couple lived happily together, and 
two boys were born to them. The man wished to give 
them names, but the sky-woman said: “ No, let them 
name each other.’* The man consented, and for a time 
the boys were nameless. But a day came when one of 
them was in the house and wished to address his brother 
who was outside. He called out the name Maka Tafaki, 
and the other responded by calling his brother Xarisi 
Bum. It was thus that the hvo children of the earth- 
man and the sky-woman received their names, 

Several years went past and then the husband began 
to dislike his wife and ill-treat her. Sometimes he called 
her “ a wicked woman ”, and declared she was the cause 
of all his trouble and grief. ” Go back to your own 
country,” he said to her angrily. 

The sky-woman sorrowed greatly because of her 
husband's treatment of her. She began to wish that she 
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could recover her lost wings, for she longed to return to 
the sky-world. 

One day when she was out with her two sons her 
wings were found. The boys had seen something very 
beautiful and bright in a banana stem, and drew forth 
the wings, which they gave to their mother. Her heart 
was filed with Joy and she resolved to fly away to her 
own country. Then she told the boys whence she had 
come and how her wings had been stolen and hidden by 
their father. She also gave them information regarding 
her own people, hoping that the boys would eventually 
meet with them. 

Then she put on her wings and sang her magic 
song. A wind rose and she fluttered backward and 
forward once or twice. Then she rose in the air like a 
bird, and flew away very swiftly towards the sky. The 
boys returned home and told their father what had 
taken place. 

Some years went past and the sky-woman’s sons 
grew up to be very clever and accomplished men. For¬ 
tune always favoured them, and they became wealthy 
and prosperous. Many envied them and would fain 
drive them away to obtain the riches they possessed. 
But the brothers were not only envied but feared be¬ 
cause they performed marvellous feats. On one occasion 
they waged war against the demons of the winds. They 
climbed a high tree and waited with their clubs in their 
hands to attack the winds. 

First came Suepaif (the trade wind), but he avoided 
their blows, as did severai other winds in turn. But 
when Mas fan ft he south-west wind) came proudly to¬ 
wards them, they smote him on the forehead with their 
great clubs, and he shrieked and fell down gasping and 
faint. That is why the south-west wind always blows 
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softl]^ and soon dies away, while other winds are loud 
and blustering. 

Although the brothers were rich and powerfid, they 
were not happy, because the people taunted them, re¬ 
minding them of their origin and regarding them as 
aliens. They often expressed the wish to depart to their 
mother's country in the sky. 

It chanced that one day they were out with their 
bows engaged in shoodng birds. One arrow soared so 
high that it reached the sky, and there stuck in the roots 
of a celestial banyan tree. Another arrow was sent in 
the same direction and it was transfixed in the shaft of 
the first arrow. Then the brothers shot a number of 
arrows, each of which stuck in the shaft of the other, 
until a chain of transfixed arrows stretched down from 
the sky to the earth. 

One of the brothers grasped the nearest arrow and 
pulled vigorously, but found it could not be drawn out. 
The entire chain of arrows was firm and strong. He 
began to climb up, and the other brother followed, and 
both reached the sky-world. They grasped the roots of 
the celestial banyan tree and climbed through them. 
Then they emerged on a firm and level space where 
they saw a blind old woman engaged in cooking six yams. 

Now, their mother had told the brothers about their 
grandmother in the sky-world, and they thought that 
this blind woman might be no other than their grand¬ 
mother. 

Stealing forward softly, making no sound, the 
brothers took away one of the yams. 

The old woman counted the yams by feeling them. 
When she found she had only five, she said: " Mayhap 
my daughter's sons have come and taken possession of 
one of the yams.” 
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She cried out their names: " Maka Ta^kil Karisi 
Bmn!” 

The brothers at once responded to their names, and 
their grandmother welcomed them. Then all their 
troubles came to an end. 

Another version of the story telb that when the 
mother was about to fly away to the sky-world from 
her cruel husband, her sons became greatly distressed, 
weeping bitterly. She, however, comforted them, and 
told them to watch for a long rope which she would let 
down from the sky. It was to be tied to the roots of the 
celestial banyan tree. 

The brothers kept watch and one day they saw the 
rope coming down from the sky. One of them climbed 
up this rope, and when he had reached the sky he shook 
it to sign^ that he was successful and safe. Then the 
other brother climbed up. 

On reaching the sky-world both were welcomed by 
their blind old grandmother who gave them yams^ 
sugar-cane, and flesh. 

The brothers then proposed to cut open the old 
woman’s eyes with the sharp skin of the sugar-<ane. 
This they successfully accomplished, and the grand¬ 
mother caclaimed: ** Oh I my grandchildren you have 
made me well. I can now see.” 

After living for a time in the sky-world the brothers 
resolved to return to the earth. They made a big basket 
and put into it fowls, pigs, and various kinds of food- 
plants which grow in the sky-world. Then they lowered 
the basket. 

As they did so the long rope began to swing to and 
fro. It kept swinging for a time over all the islands 
beneath. Then the brothers hauled up the basket. 
When they lowered it again, they took care that it 
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dropped into a. valley between two high mountains. The 
mountains prevented the basket swinging out to sea. 

This valley was called Papalaba. The brothers then 
descended and they took all the things out of the basket. 
The brothers took wives and became the ancestors of 
tribes. 

Before the brothers brought foodstuffs from the sky- 
world there was only one kind of yam on the earth, 
There are now twcnty-^even different kinds of yams. 
All the fowds and pigs on the earth are descended from 
those which were brought from the sky-world by the 
brothers. 

On Leper’s Island Tagaro^, and on Maewo Qat, 
raptures and marries the wingcd-woman from the sky- 
world. She is called a Bancwonowono (web skin), or 
Vinmara (dove skin). The “ webbed ” wings connect 
her with the bat and the " dove skin ” with the dove. 

In the Tagaro story the wings are stolen when the 
maiden, in company of her friends, comes down from 
the sky to bathe. Tagaro hides the wings at the foot of 
the main pillar in his house. When he goes back to the 
place where the sky-maidens had been bathing, he finds 
that all have vanished except the one whose wings he 
had taken away. He leads her to hb home and she be¬ 
comes his wife. 

One day Tagaro takes her to his garden where she 
helps in pulling up weeds. The yams are not yet ripe, 
but each time she chances to touch one it ripens. 

Seeing her gathering yams, Tagaro’s brothers as¬ 
sume she is taking them before the proper time and 
scold her roughly. She goes home and sits below the 
main pillar, weeping bitterly. Her tears fall so profusely 
that they wash aw'ay the earth covering her wings. In 
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this manner she dis<»vcrs the wings, which she at once 
puts on. Then she flies back to the sky-world. 

An Aurora version of the story tells that the sky- 
maidens came down to bathe in the sea. sees the 
discarded wings, which resemble those of birds, and 
taking away a pair he hides them under the main pillar 
of his house. On returning he finds a solitary young 
woman weeping, and he deceitfully asks her the cause 
of her sorrow. “ They have taken away my wings," she 
laments. 

He marries her. Qat's mother takes her to work m 
the garden, and when she touches yams and bananas 
they ripen. The old woman scolds the young one who 
returns to her home and weeps at the pillar, discovering 
her wings as does the young w'ife in the Tagaio story, 
and then similarly taking flight to the sky. 

Qat had been hunting, and when he returns home 
and finds that his wife has departed, he scolds his mother. 
Then he climbs to the top of his house and " shoots an 
arrow at the sky. The arrow sticks fast and he shoots 
many arrows skyward. Each is transfixed in the other 
until a chain of arrows reach down to him." The story 
concludes r 

Behold there is a banyan root follo^ng the arrows, 
and Qat takes a basket of pig’s Sesh in his hand and 
climbs up to heaven to seek his wife. And he finds a 
person hoeing; and he finds his wife, and takes her 
back; and he says to the person who is hoeing 1 When 
you see a banyan root don’t disturb it-’ But as the two 
went down by the banyan root, and had not yet reached 
the ground, that person chopped the root off, and Qat 
fell down and was killed, and the woman flew back to 
heaven. That is the end of it," ^ 

I R. H. TV MtLimtaa, fip. 17^ 
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This Melanesian storjr of the brothers, who were 
sons of a sky-woman, is found embedded in Maori 
myth. Ta-whaki, who is usually found to represent 
lightning, and was supposed to have caused the deluge, 
lived for a period on the earth and suffered at the hands 
of his relatives. He ascended a mountain to reach the 
sky-world and met on its peak a female ancestor who 
was blind. She sat counting ten sweet potatoes, and 
Ta-whakl took possession of one. On recounting them 
she grieved to find that one was missing, but Ta-whaki 
comforted her by making himself known to her. Then 
he took clay, kneaded it with his saliva, rubbed the 
mixture on her eyes and restored her sight. He then 
climbed into a ti-tree (Cvniy/he), from the summit of 
which a spider's web reached to heaven. He climbed 
up the web. It broke twice, causing him to fall, but on 
his third attempt he reached the sky. 

Another Maori version of the tale gives the grand¬ 
mother's name as Hine-whai-tiri and that of his mother 
as Hine-pupu-mai-naua (daughter of the shell). Accom¬ 
panied by his brother Karihi, Ta-whaki set out to climb 
the sky, Karihi was beaten back by the wind because 
he had not chanted an incantation, but Ta-whaki chanted 
an incantation and climbed a spider's web. 

Still another version makes the brothers Ta-whaki 
and Karihi walk across the sea, chanting incantations. 
Ta-whaki took as wives many women as he crossed the 
sea, and his children included great fish. The brothers 
landed at the foot of a mountain. There they met a blind 
old woman who was counting and eating food. They 
took away the tenth portion, smote her eyes and gave her 
sight. 

They asked her; "Where is the road to heaven?" 
and she made an evasive answer. When, however, they 
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told her they were going to search for their Either in the 
sky-world, she let down a spider's thread. Karibi cHmbed 
up, but after going a certain distance the winds beat on 
him and he could get no farther. His younger brother 
Ta-whaki then attempted the climb. He evaded the 
winds by going sideways, and sdll dimbing upwards, 
and at length reached the sky-world where he obtained 
knowledge of incantations. 

In another long tale the sky-woman is Whai-tiri 
(thunder), and she is said to have been an eater of men. 
She took as her husband a human being who already 
had a wife. After living with him for a time, she had to 
return to her borne. She then taught the " fellow-wife ” 
incantations and the ceremony which would prevent 
blight and cause food to be plentiful. After doing so 
she went awa}^ A cloud came down and rested upon 
the earth. It '* enveloped her and she was taken up to 
the heavens She left behind her daughter Hema 
In the sky Whai-tiri’s voice was afterwards heard as 
thunder. 

Hema had two sons, Ta-whaki (wanderer) and 
Karihi (sinker of a net). When these two became men 
they set out to dlmb to the sky. Ta-whakl succeeded, 
but Karihi fell and was killed, and his eyes were taken 
out by Ta-whaki. 

Whai-tiri, the grandmother, was blind, and Ta- 
whaki found her counting /iijia-bulfas and he took away 
now one bulb and then the other. She cried out that a 
man was deceiving her. Then Ta-whaki gave her the 
eyes of Karihi, and she then saw her grandson and she 
wept over him. 

In Maori myth, however, it is Tane and not Ta- 
whakl who brings down from the sky-world food trees 1 

* In Hawiii Hnn« m ibr i 1 m louih wiEid. 
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he saw there the /ui (“ parson bird ’'). He was certainly 
a " great provider of food Like the brothers in the 
myth of Efate he was a wind controller, “ Tane gave 
orders that the winds should not blow, but be left two 
winds, which he did not shut up It may be that in 
the Tane myths of the Maori are incorporated the myths 
of the twin brothers of Efate. 

Among the many variants of the Maori legend of 
Ta-whaki, he himself figures as the husband instead of 
the son or gratidson of the sky-woman. She comes down 
from the si^ to visit him, and when she becomes a mother 
remains for a time on earth. But Ta-whaki breaks a 
taboo and she returns to the sky. He follows her, climb¬ 
ing a creeper which, like the beanstalk of the famous 
Jack of the nursery talc, reaches the sky. There he 
rejoins his wife and lives with her, being worshipped by 
men as a god. 

In his The Science Fairy Ta/es Mr. E, Sidney 
Hart land made a collection of the representative swan- 
maiden stories of the Old and New Worlds. Here the 
young woman from the sky-world is captured by a man 
who steals her girdle, her sash, or her mermaid tail, and 
then by one who takes possession of her wings, her 
clothing, or feather robe. In some cases there is no 
mention of supernatural clothing or girdle or wings. 
Often a prohibition is laid upon the husband, and if he 
breaks it the celestial lady vanishes, As a rule, however, 
the story reflects in this connexion the civilization of 
the people who acquired it and gave it a local “ colour¬ 
ing It also reflects local ideas regarding the Other- 
world. The maiden may come from the sky-world, 
from the Underworld, a fountain, a lake or river, or the 
sea. Instead of a winged woman, she may have a dragon 
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form like the French Mclusina and the maidens in 
Indonesian, JapanesCt and Chinese stories. In Raro¬ 
tonga she comes up out of a fountain as a beautiful 
dragon-maid, although in the New Hebrides and New 
Zealand she is a sky-maiden as in some Hindu stories. 
The Naga (dragon) form of the maiden is, however, also 
known in India. 

When and where the myth had origin it is now 
difficult to discover. Some would have it that it goes 
back to the Stone Age, It is not, however, necessary 
to assume that it does to account for its wide distribution. 
The concept which gave it origin and fevoured its growth 
and dissemination is that in the Othcrworld cither in 
the sky or under the earth, there exists a people with 
whom human beings may mate, and who are possessed 
of the cultivated plants, &c., and the domesticated 
animats which have gradually been acquired from them 
by the earth-folk. These Othcrworld folk are also pos¬ 
sessed of charms, and may confer their knowledge and 
powers on human beings. They are, in short, the super- 
naturals who control the elements and the seasons, and 
arc the givers of all the necessaries of life. The descendant 
of the mixed marriages were supposed to derive their 
powers to work magic from their Othcrworld kinsmen, 
and through them were introduced the good things of 
this life. 
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We do tiot find in Melanesia, as in Poljmesia, elabo¬ 
rate myths regarding the creation of the world. Indeed, 
it is only in those islands where the migrations from 
Indonesia have left a cultural impress due to temporary 
settlement or intermarriage that we meet with even the 
idea of a primeval ocean whence the islands of the world 
arose. In Efate and the Islands, known as the Shepherd 
Group, situated to the north of it, there are stories of 
the first beings, a grandfather and his grandson, having 
hauled the islands out of the deep, after attadiing a rope 
to a rock which is still pointed out. The particular rock, 
however, varies in localities. On Efate a hill on the 
northern side is said to have been the dry land which 
first emerged from the primeval ocean. The names of 
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the first beings are given as Maui-tiki-tiki and Tama- 
kaia. The Rev. A. W. Murray says of the natives that 
they “ have no idols, but they invoke the spirits of the 
dead, and worship two gods whom they call Maui-tiki- 
tiki and Tama-kala, and to whom they trace the origin 
of all things. Their Hades, which they say is somewhere 
in the west, they call Lakinatoto/’ ^ 

The Rev. Dr. Macdonald thinks, however. It is a 
mistake to regard this couple of supernatural beings as 
“ gods He prefers to regard them as " spirits ”, or 
ghosts of ancestors. On Efate he met with only one man 
who knew anything about the worship of Maui-tiki-tiki; 
“ he said Maui-tiki-tiki's grave is on Mai, and that he 
had heard of fowls being sacrificed at his grave." 

Dr. Macdonald found that the wonder-working 
beings of the past were referred to cither as " Supe ” 
(the ancient one or the ancient ones j the ancestor or the 
ancestors), or as " Natcmate ” (ghosts dwelling in Hades 
after having died in this world). 

The Efate form of the myth assumes that at the 
beginning land was in existence, and on it were dwelling 
Maui-tiki-tiki and his wife and their grandson Tama-kala, 
The grandfather gave food to the youngster, but did not 
reveal where he obtained it. Tama-kaia was inquisitive 
and subsequently discovered a secret and enclos^ place 
in which there grew a single banana plant and a single 
yam. “ When the banana bunch was plucked off this 
plant, another bunch always replaced it, and so with the 
yam, A yam taken away was irnmcdiately replaced by 
another." 

The grandson, after making his discovery, strove 
with the old man for " the mastery in the world He 
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muttered words which caused vegetation to increase and 
Nourish. When Maui-tiki-tiki saw plants growing where 
there had been none before, he began to pull them up. 
But as he went on, other plants sprang up behind him. 
Then his grandson accused him of being lazy because 
he did not wish to have on the island more than one 
banana plant and one yam. 

Maui-tiki-tiki remarked: " You will indeed be 
master of the world if you can cover the face of the earth 
with vegetation,” 

Tama-kaia caused, plants to grow everywhere in 
spite of the destructive actions of hb grandfather. 

The couple next strove for the mastery of birds ajid 
fishes. Tama-kaia won in this contest. 

Then the work of drawing up islands from the deep 
was proceeded with, 

Tama-kaia made a great swing, fixing the ropes to 
the sky. When he sat in it, his grandfather swung him 
so vigorously that the young man went out of sight 
across the ocean. He was equipped with a great fishing- 
line which he cast into the deep, and as he was swung 
backward and forward, the hook caught submerged 
land which he hauled up. In this manner he fished up a 
number of islands. 

Maui-tiki-tiki then sat in the swing, but his fishing 
was a complete failure. He did not haul up a single 
rock. 

In another version of the story there is no sea to 
begin with. On the primeval diy' land the only water in 
existence was a pool which bad been concealed by Maul- 
tiki-tiki’s wife, as he himself had concealed the multiply¬ 
ing banana and yam. The grandmother w'as in the habit 
of bathing in this pool. Tama-kaia kept watch on her, 
and when he found the pool he opened the enclosure. 
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Then the water rushed forth and covered the world* 
Apparently this is a vague memory of the Deluge myth. 
It also suggests the water-confining snake-mother of 
Babylonia, India, &:c. 

There is another Efatesc version of the myth of the 
fishing up of the islands of the Melanesian w’orld. 

Tama-kaia is represented as going out to sea and 
observing various lands lying beneath the surface. On 
his return he asked bis grandfiither if he could see any¬ 
thing to prove his superiority. 

Maui-tiki-tiki said: “ No; but if you yourself do, 
produce it, and you will then be greater than I am.” 

Tama-kaia said; " Cast your hook and get me a 
fish.” 

His grandfather cast his hook and caught a turtle, 
and when be had cooked it, Tama-kaia ate it. 

Then the young man cast his hook, and drew up 
Tonga out of the depths of the sea. He ” founded ” 
Tonga “ upon the bones of the turtle ” — a touch which 
reminds us of the Hindu world-supporting tortoise of 
which the Efatese must have heard. 

The island of Epi was ncsEt fished up. It towered 
high into the air until it touched the sky. Tama-kaia 
knocked it down, " hence the great length of that island ”, 

The young man then asked his grandfather to catch 
another fish for him. Maui-tiki-tiki caught a whale and 
cooked it, and it was eaten by his hungry grandson. 

Having gained great strength from his big meal, 
the young man fished up another island, which he sup¬ 
ported on the bones of a v.’hale. This island was Efote, 
It would appear, therefore, that the land in which the 
grandfather, grandmother, and grandson lived was not 
the island of Efate, but some other land. Apparently 
the dimly remembered original myth referred to the 
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sky-world in which the ^c«stors dwelt} as did Izanagi 
and Izanami in Japanese mythology.* 

That this was so, is confirmed by other references in 
Efatcse mythology. The grandmother, or female Maui* 
tiki-tiki, is said to dwell in the sky. She may be seen In 
the moon, accompanied by her grandson. The winged- 
woman, as we have seen, is also a creature of the sky- 
world. 

When the lands were being drawn up, the grand¬ 
mother happened to be carrying earthen water-pots, and 
she dashed these on the land to make It stable. The pots 
were broken into fragments, and the pieces of old pottery 
which are now found all over Efate are supposed to be 
the remnants of her water-pots. 

The Rev. Dr. Macdonald writes In this connexion: 

** The ait of malting eanhenware pQtS, which is still preserved 
In Santo, had been lost by the E&tese before the ad>iciit of £uio- 
peans. But these fiagiuents of pottery are sometimes called nahura 
Ki Suptj the shells of the water-pots of Supt.^ where Supt may 
denote either Lti (female) Maui-tiki-dki or the andents or 
ancestors.” 

Evidently the fragments of myth like the fragments 
of pottery on Efate, are relics of a state of civilization 
from which the natives gradually declined in the course 
of rime. 

Other fragments of imported myths regarding the 
beginning of things are to be met with, 

A Mai man told Dr, Macdonald that in the beginning 
there was no light. Dampness, darkness, and muddiness 
prevailed. A pioneer, feeling annoyed at this condition 
of things, took a club and smote at the sky, ” the floor 
of heaven ", He swung the club five times without 
effect. The sixth blow, however, ” went'home ”, and the 

^ Mjf JuyiAi ^ cUiBi p, 3p, 
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sky TPas split open and the sun and light were then " let 
in Here the existence of a sky-world is to be inferred. 
The firmament is referred to as a “ floor 

Another myth tells of the sky being very close to 
the earth. A woman who raked stones in her oven was 
annoyed because the end of the pole bumped against the 
sky. She angrily smote the sky with the pole, bidding it 
rise up, The sky immediately began to ascend, and, 
notwithstanding that she entreated it to stop, it kept on 
ascending till it reached the position which it now 
occupies.” 

This myth is another “ fragment ”, It was evidently 
derived from the myth of the separation of the sky- 
father and the earth-mother which is found in elaborate 
form in Polynesian mythology, and can be traced into 
India and westward to ancient Egypt. 

Another Efatese myth of different character and 
origin tells of a primeval world in which there was no 
night. A chief of MeH bad two children who cried con¬ 
tinuously because they could never get sleep. He, 
therefore, set out on a journey in quest of D.irkness and 
Night. All round the island he went, visiting various 
villages and making knowm what he sought for. In the 
end he was directed to a jutting promontory called Baulelo. 

“ Prwided with a bamboo vessel, be lay in wait on this pro* 
montory, and having seiaed Night-Darkness and enclosed it 
securely in his bamboo^ started triumphantly on his return journey. 
Again he oiled at the various villages} and in return for the 
hospitality accorded him, and at the end of the msU, sang a song 
of complete atisGiction, took out from his bsittiboo a portion of the 
Night-Darkness and covered the land with it. Then the or 
ancestral chie^ wound up by falling into a sweet sleep.” 

Like the Antient Mariner of Coleridge’s poem, this 
ancestral being had evidently reason to exclaim : 
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O sleep! it is a gjentle things 
Beloved from pole to pole I 
To Mary queen the praise be given! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven^ 

That slid into my souL” 

The Night-Darktjess bringcr was evidently also the 
sleep-bringer in an ancient world of eternal light and 
wakefiilness. Perhaps he was originally an imported god. 

The pig was del Bed over a considerable area of the 
ancient world, and memories of its exalted state survive 
in various myths and legends. On Efate it was believed 
that in the beginning there was uncertainty whether 
man or the pig was to be supreme. There was apparently 
a period of probation. The pig roamed about day after 
day caring only for itself, returning by night with its 
stomach well filled. It took no thought for man, caring 
not that he was hungry. As it seemed to be extremely 
selfish and therefore unfit to wield authority, the pig was 
degraded, and man was given the lordship of the world. 

Another matter which was not settled for a tiine, was 
whether man should die or be permitted to renew his 
youth. Some men said: " Let us die," and others said: 
" Let us be immortal.” While the matter was being 
considered, a being called Pilake announced that he had 
buried his father and mother. “ Beget offspring instead 
of them," he advised. It was thus that Death and Birth 
were established in the world. 

The being Pilake is represented as a bird, and its 
name signifies ” to be in mortal terror ”. Another being, 
Man tangisi ncrei, who favoured immortality for human 
beings, and wept when Death was IntToduced, is the 
“ bird bewailing man It sorrows because misery and 
death arc the human lot. If it had had its will at the 
beginning, man would have renewed his youth like the 
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serpent which casts its skin and, as was believed, thus 
got nd of the effects of the wear and tear of time. 

According to the Efatese, man dies six times. After 
passing to Hades he proceeds from life to life there, 
until he reaches the lowest stage and finally disappears. 
This Underworld Hades is reached through a cave on 
the west side of Efatc. In addition, there is a sky-world 
which is reached by the very few, Its memory was kept 
alive in the swan-maid and other myths. 

In the Banks’ Islands and the Northern New Hebrides, 
where spiritual beings arc connected with stones, and 
with snakes, owls, sharks, &c., a prominent place in 
mythology is occupied by the good-natured and mischief' 
working Qat. Codrlngtonwill not allow him divine rank. 
He is referred to as (spirit), but is also spoken of as 
an ancestor. “ When he is said to create,” says Codring- 
ton, “ he is adding only to the furniture of the world in 
which he was bom, where there were already houses and 
canoes, weapons, ornaments, products of cultivated 
gardens, and of such arts of life as the natives possessed 
when they were first vbited by Europeans.” 

Qat’s mother was a stone which ” burst asunder and 
brought him forth. . , . He had no father, and he was 
born on the road. He grew up and talked at once. He 
asked his mother what his name was, saying that if he 
had a ^ther or an uncle on his mother’s side, one of 
them would name him; then he gave himself the name 
of Qat.” 

Qat had a number of brothers, eleven of whom had 
Tangarp names: Tangaro the Wise, Tangaro the Foof, 
and so on, Tangaro is the Tangaloa (Tangaroa) of the 
Polynesians, and his association with Qat serves to 
indicate how a sublime deity may degenerate among a 
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people of lower culture than those from whom he has 
been acquired. The Polynesian Tangaloa :s comparable 
with the Hindu Brahma.^ Tangaro of the Banks' Islands, 
and Tagaroa of the New Hebrides are simply spirits like 
Qat and a little lower than him. 

In the village of Alo Serere the stone mother of 
Qat and his brothers may still be seen. “ There,” says 
Codrington, *' Qat began to make things—men, pigs, 
trees, rocks, as the fancy took him. But when he made 
all sorts of things, he stiLl knew not how to make night, 
and the daytime was always light.” 

The myth which tells how night and the gift of 
sleep were obtained, closely resembles that of Efate. 

Qat heard that Night was to be met with at Vava, 
one of the islands of the Torres Straits. He entered a 
canoe, taking with him a pig, and sailed thither. He 
purchased Night from the being known as I Qong, 
Another version of the myth makes him paddle to the 
foot of the sky and obtain darkness from the spirit of 
Night. *' Night blackened bis eyebrows, and showed 
him sleep that evening, and taught him in the morning 
how to make dawn.” 

When Qat returned to his unsleeping brothers, he 
took with him a fowl and other birds which would herald 
the return of light. He taught them to make beds. 
Then they saw for the first time that the sun was sinking 
towards the west. They cried out that it was crawling 
away, and Qat told them it would soon be gone, and 
darkness would then cover the earth. He released night, 
and when it was dark his brothers' eyes began to blink. 
They feared they were going to die, but Qat told them 
to sleep, explaining that when night was nearly spent 
the birds would herald the return of day, 
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Qat ushered in the first dawn by cutting the night 
with a piece of red obsidian. Then the light broke forth 
and his brothers awohe. 

Like Maui of Polynesia^ Qat had evidently a divine 
prototj-pc in an imported mythology which had been 
degraded into a series of childish “ wonder tales As 
Qat controls night and day, making the sun sink in the 
west, so Maui catches the sun in a noose to make day 
longer. To accomplish this he goes on a voyage, as 
docs Qat when searching for night, and he is similarly 
aided by his brothers.^ 

A myth tells that Qat was the creator of mankind. 
He was associated in his work by another vui named 
Marawa who dwelt in the vicinity of a volcano. Qat cut 
out human images, devoting three days to the task. 
Then he hid them away for three days, and on the neitt 
three days he strove to animate the images. He set 
them up before him and when he danced they moved a 
little. By beadng a drum be caused them to become 
more lively. 

“ Thus he beguiled them into life, so that they could stand of 
themselves. Then he divided them, setting each male by himself 
and giving him a female:, and he called the two husband and wife. 
Three women he made and three 

Marawa made images and buried them for six days, 
but they rotted, and this was the origin of death among 
mankind. 

The pig figures in this Qat myth as in the myths of 
Efate. On the island of Mota, according to Qfdrington,^ 
Qat made men and pigs of the same form. His brothers 
remonstrated with him, and he “ beat down the pigs to 
go on all fours, and made men walk upright.** 

■ CedffE Gtvt, Poiymmm ChtpiS ZL ■ Mriomrt^a, p. 1^, 
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The MoU myth makes Q,at shape h^iman beings, 
not of wood, but of red clay “ from the marshy Hverside 
at Vatiua Lava Codrington goes on to say: 

“ The first woman was Iro Vilgsle, Qat took rods and ring^ 
of supple twigs and feshioned her as they make the tall has for me 
qntu^ binding on Uic ring^ to th€ rods, ^nd covering aJl over wj 
the scathes of sago palms: hence her name from w/ to bind and gnU 
to deceive. When all was finished he saw a smile, and then be 
knew that she was a living woman." 

This is quite a satirical touch in the French vein. 

Qat has many adventures of the Jack-the-Giant* 
Killer order, and these were, when related, sources of 
constant delight to those who listened to the Melanesian 
story-tellers. His place is taken on Aurora Island, in the 
northern New Hebrides, by Tagaro; he figures as a 
vui who "wanted everything to be good, and would 
have no pain or suffenng ", His companion Suqematua 
was in all things his opposite, for he wished to " have all 
things bad 

In Araga (Whitsun or Pentecost Island) Tagaro had 
ten brothers in addition to Suqe. He was reputed to 
have come down from the sky-world to make human 
beings and other things. Suqe belonged to the earth and 
was " earthy ", and Tagaro ultimately consigned him to 
the Underworld where he was set to rule over the ghosts 
of the dead. 

On Leper's Island Tagaro’s opponent is in some 
places Suqe, and in others as Tagaro-lawua, a big and 
incapable boaster. WTicn Tagaro made trees which bore 
sweet fruit, the other made trees which bore bitter fruit. 
Tagaro made men and said they should walk upright; 
Suqe wanted them to walk like pigs. AU sacred stones 
are connected with Tagaro. 
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Tagaro went on the voyage in search of Night which 
he brought back in a shell. “ When he let it out, dark¬ 
ness crept over the sky, men wept and beat their houses/* 

The Fijian accounts of the beginning of things are 
not of such detailed cl^racter as those of the New 
Hebrides. There arc, however, traces of a common 
heritage of myths. In Arago, for instance, it is said that 
Tagaro, when on earth, bad a human form, with super¬ 
human power. He made the plain country by treading 
the ground with his feet; where he did not tread are the 
hills/'^ 

A Fiji myth tells that the god Roko Mouta " for¬ 
merly took a walk along the coast of Viti Levu; and 
wherever his train touched, there all irregularities were 
swept away and sandy beach left. But where be cast his 
train over his shoulder, the coast remained rocky.'* ^ 

Some would have it that stories of this type are of 
Papuan origin, but they resemble Scottish giant stories 
too closely to be thus characteHaed. It may well be that 
they are relics of megallthic culture—that they were 
disseminated by the ancient mariners who erected stone 
monuments, and introduced beliefs regarding the gigantic 
people of the sky-world. 

In the giant lore of Scotland, for instance, giantesses 
form islands and hills by transporting in their creels 
large quantities of rocks. The Ross-shire hill known as 
” Little Wyvis ”, for instance, is reputed to have been 
formed when a creel burst or was upset. Other Scottish 
hills were formed in one way or another by the gigantic 
“ old wives ”. 

Williams gives the following Fijian matter which 
links closely with the Scottish giant lore: 

^ Codrinfliin, JfckiEi&acr, 

* Hmheim F4^ wtd dk LdoddB^ ils3, p, 
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** Ndeki Lq^ the highest hiU on Ones is said to be the top of 
Korothau, a mnuniain m Viti Linm* a hundred and eighty miles 
distant. Two goddesse^i, wishing to add to the importance of Ono, 
stole away the top of this mountain In the nighty but^ bcuig sur¬ 
prised at day-brciJc, cast down their load about two miles short of 
the place they intendei In a very similar way the position of two 
rocks, Landotangane and Landoyalewa, between Ovaku and 
Moturikl, is accounted for, they having been intended to block 
up the MoturikI passage/' ^ 

Supernatural beings made a similar attem pt to dose 
Inverness Firth. They spent a busy night constructing 
the opposing promontories of Chanonry and Fort George, 
but daylight came before the work was completed, and 
the Firth can stiJl be entered through a narrow channel. 

The Fijian myth of the origin of mankind resembles 
that of the Admiralty Islands, where it is told that a dove 
hatched two eggs* From one egg issued forth a bird and 
from another a man who became, by union with the dove, 
the ancestor of human beings.^ 

Williams gives the Fijian myth as follows: 

A small kind of hawk built its nest near the dwelling of 
Ndengeis and when it had laid two egg% the god was so pleased 
with dieir appearance that be resolved to hatch them himself, and 
in due time, as the result of his incubation, them were produced 
two human infants, a boy and a girl. He removed them t^refuUy 
to the foot of a large vesi tree, and placed one on either side of it^ 
where they remained until they had attained to the size of children 
gix years old. The boy then looked round the tree and discovered 
his companion, to whom he aaid, ‘ Ndcngei has made u5 two that 
we may people the earth '* 

As they became hungry, Ndcngci caused bananas^ yams, 
and taro to grow round them. The bananas they tasted and ap* 
proved, hu^ yams and taro they could not eat until the god 
had taught them the use of fire for cooking* 

*■ T- W iniuru, yip amJ iAt Fiflontt VP- * J. Anti\tcpm, p. 631- 
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“ In this irwnner they dwc!t> and, becoming man and wife, 
had a mimeicuf oi^rin^ which, in process of dme^ peopled the 
world." 

Ndengci, in a different myth, gives life to the inferior 
animals, but not to man. Another,” says Williams, 
" repreaetits him as more directly engaged in man’s 
creation, but as having, like Brahma (of India), made 
several clumsy failures in his first attempts. He was 
particularly unfortunate in framing the woman; so 
much so as to provoke the censure of a god named Roko 
Matu, who happened to meet the first specimen of 
womanhood, and at whose suggestion she was altered to 
her present form,*' 

in some parts of Fiji a god named Ove resembles 
somewhat the Suqe o.f the New Hebrides, the god 
opposed to Tagaro. Ove is "a kind of continuous 
creator ", says Williams, " on whom is laid the blame of 
all monsters and malformations 

Human beings are said to spring from plants in the 
Solomon Islands. Codrington tells that on Sa*a, for 
instance, it is told '* men sprang spontaneously from a 
sugar-cane of a particular sort, tsAu nuttu: two knots 
began to shoot, and the cane below each burst asunder; 
from one came out a man, and from the other a woman, 
the parents of mankind.” ^ 

Ivens, dealing with Sa’a, says that a term akah Ao/oy 
"creative ghost”, is applied in connejeion with "the 
creation of men from the sugar-cane called /oAh wirim. 
The chopping of the figure is said to have been due to 
a creative ghost.** ^ 

In New Britain the sugar-cane myth is met with also. 
Two fishermen, To-Kabinana and To-Karvuvu, found 

^ THtMntt Wd^iinM.fit, iifi-■ Tlhr ATriflnwtap p. 31. 

* W, O. irvm, tkM JWpmh, Hr?, p, iS}- 
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in their net a bit of sugar-cane which had been fluting 
in the sea. They threw it away and ^in netted it, A 
second rime it was thrown away and it was netted once 
more. Then the men planted it and it took root and 
grew large. One day the cane burst and a woman emerged 
from it. She cooked food for the fishetmen and returned 
to the cane in which she concealed herself. After a rime, 
having regularly emerged to act as a cook, she was 
detected and caught. One of the hshermen took her for 
his wife, and from this pair all human beings are de¬ 
scended.^ Apparently, therefore, the two fishermen 
must have been twin gods. 

On Rossel Island, the roost easterly of the Louisade 
Group, the egg myth is fused with mcgalithic and snake 
lore. Mr. W. E, Armstrong ® tells that an egg was 
produced from the union of Mbasi and KOnjini, and fi^m 
this egg came the first two human beings ”, Mbasi is a 
snake-god and KOnjini a girl ” of fair skin ” who had 
been found on an island. The god Mbasi was himself 
an alien, having coroe from Sudest. 

The supreme deity of Rossel is Wonajb who resides 
on the summit of the highest mountain on the island. 
He talc^-s the form of a snake by day, and is of human 
form by night. Apparently he was a NSga—a Hindu 
serpent deity, for Nagas thus change their forms, or are 
found to be half-human and half-snake, that is snakes 
from the waist downward, 

Mr. Armstrong says that before Rossel was formed, 
its reef enclosed a lagoon on the floor of which lived an 
immortal race, the chief of which was Wonajb. 

** After tmtold g^neiadons, WonajO made the land within the 
reef and himself repaired » a new home on Mount Rossel, Ngwft, 
There he normally resides at the present day." 

■ Fw stitbarLfEci ■« R.. B. Disiofl, Mytkifktr* P' 

« fLxSiMt JalW, Cidfibridcf, 19^, pp. t jfr if ir([. 
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He is also associated with " the mysterious island of 
Loa at the eastern end of the reef 

Wonajd expressly invited " Mbasi ** from Sudest" 
to be the progenitor of the human race. He had pre¬ 
viously found the fair girl KOnjini on the island and had 
wooed her in vain. 

Ngwo, the mountain home of Wonajo, is “ probably 
the most important on the island Mr. Armstrong 
says of iti 

*' In theory, negligence or sacrilege in connexion with this 
yaha might not only brii^ the guilty to an untimely end, but 
might involve the whole island, if not the world, in a general 
catastrophe.'' ^ 

The sacred mountain home of WonajO recalls the 
mountain home of the Fijian Ndetigci, also a stiake-god, 
sometimes referred to as half-snake and half-stone, as 
indicated. Sir Basil Thomson * may regard the serpent 
form of Ndengel as “a modern gloss”, but although 
there may have been a man Ndengei, it is evident thal^ 
as the Rossel evidence shows, the mountain-god con¬ 
nected with megaliths and snakes was not, to begin with, 
merely a deified hero. Perhaps a hero was identified 
with a pre-existing god- 

The sacred place of the snake-god on the Kauvandra 
mountain in Vitu Levu, was visited in 1886 by Mr. A. 
B. Brewster, but he found that the deity’s shrine was not 
a cavern, but ” three large boulders, two lying together 
with one on top ”, Mr. Brewster writes; 

“ There is a slight crevice between the boulders, and the 
Fijian word for any cavity, whether a huge cavern or a superficial 
crack, b hence the mistake I and others had. fallen into in 
imagining that the lair of the snake-god was a vast and gloomy 
cave. The fissure between the boulders faced the north-west, the 

* JIbhwT Cifjfitiridff , I p. 141. * Tfc Loaiian^ t 34 > 
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orthodcnc. point of A or jumping-off place for the 

spirits of dead, as they started on their Sight to the Islands of 
the Blessed away beyond the sunsiet.” 

Mr. Brewster saw a heap of vorive olForings in front 
of the shrine—old spears, clubs, whales’ teeth, and 
almost every description of native property, but all 
mouldering, honeycombed and rotten with age The 
huge slumbering serpent-god was supposed to cause 
car^quakes when it moved > 

The fair girl of Rossel, who became the bride of 
Mbasi, the snake-god, and ancestress of the human race, 
was evidently a self-created mother-goddess. 

The Rev. Dr. George Brown has drawn attention 
to the interesting fact that in New Britain and other 
Melanesian Groups, “ the creator of all things was a 
woman She is known in New Britain as Tabui Kor 
and as Nc Kidong. Dr. Brown writes regarding the 
latter name: 

** N^e k the usual prefix to a woman’s namc^ but t do not 
know what iidmg means. Dsitgiiitig means * deep ’ in Duke of 
York language, and dong in New Britain has the meaning to 
remain in seclusion, but I do not know of any connexion with the 
name of Ktdsng” 

This mother-goddess “ made all lands ”, and the 
natives prayed to her **when an eclipse of the sun or 
moon took place ”• She had two sons, Tilik and Tarai. 
They lived at Kababiai where there is a sacred spring. 
The mother made land from this spring, and her sons 
*' worked it 

The sons angered the woman one day, and she went 
to the well and rolled away a stone. The water at once 
Bowed forth and caused a flood. “ This was the origin 

^ A. B. BmntHT, /if tSiU Trikft ^ tffUi 
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of the sca/^ The sons afterwards " took pieces of the 
earth and sprinkled them on the sea and other islands 
came up. Then they sprinkled this also on the land and 
trees, and animals and men grew." 

The natives never drink the water of this well, nor 
do they dare to bathe in it. Dr. Brown proceeds; 

They say an immense £sh lives in it (the well), which will 
come when they all it, but it failed to do So when our hoys got 
them to call, though they oiled long and loudly enough.’* *■ 

The same writer refers to two characters in the 
mythology of New Britain. One is called To Kabanana. 
He is supposed to have been " the first man The 
other, To Purungo, was the author of evil and sj^ilcd all 
the works of To Kabanana. As Dr. Brown points out, 
this pair resembles Tagaro and Suqe of the Northern 
Hebrides. “ Tagaro wanted everything to be good. , . . 
Suqe would have all things bad.'* * 

The myth of the overflowing well, like that of the 
mountain-removing women already referred to, is found 
in Scotland. A giantess, known as the Caillrach old 
■wife **), was the guardian of a well on a mountain top, and 
each evening she covered it ■with a stone. She, however, 
failed to cover the well one evening and the waters 
flowed forth and formed a loch. Loch Ness and Loch 
Awe arc among the Scottish lochs said to have been 
given origin in this way. Similar folk-tales are found in 
Ireland and on the Continent. 

In the Admiralty Islands a myth tdls of a primeval 
sea in which there was a great snsdee. It wished to have 
a resting-place and called out; “ Let the reef arise.’* A 
reef appeared and that was the first dry land. 

In British New Guinea a myth tells that a great 

* OwsB Mttwwm mii4 pp- JJ4i 35S^ 
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Sood covered the ]2nd and the people took flight to the 
siumntt of Tauaga, the highest mountain. The waters 
r«e higher and higher, and when the summit was 
threatened, Raudab, ** the King of snakra ”, who re^ 
sided there, displayed his great power. The myth sayst 

“Then Randalo turned him about . . - and, put forth his 
forked tongue, and touched with the up of it the angry waters 
which were about to cover him. And on a sudden the sea rose 
no more, but began to Bow down the ^de of the mountain. 

“Still was Raudalo not content, and be pursued the flood 
down the hill, ever and anon putting forth his forked tongue that 
there might be no tarrying on the way. Thus went they down 
the mountain and over the plain country until the sea-shore was 
reached. And the waters lay in their bed once more and the flood 
was stayed." ^ 

Dr. Dixon says that the association of snakes and 
eels in the Melanesian talcs “ strongly suggests the type 
of deluge myth current in parts of Indonesia ’'.® He 
might have added that in India the fish of YUhnu, a god 
who has a snake form, is likewise associated with the 
Deluge myth, and with the creation and re-creation of 
the world from the waste of waters. 

In some of the Melanesian myths the sun and moon 
have existence at a later period than the origin of human 
beings and plants. On the Admiralty Islands it is told 
that after the primeval sea retreated and land appeared, 
the first two beings planted trees and food plants. The 
man tossed a mushroom towards the sky and it became 
the moon, and the woman tossed up a mushroom and it 
became the sun.® 

On Rossd Island it is told that the snake-god Wonajo 
made the clouds, which almost always cover the island. 


* AutlMUitki iliHKed by R. B- Daxon^ pp^ ixe. 

^ Pr i». Md±r in Amt ua p a , 11, p. 
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by throwing into the sky the ashes of his first fire. His 
intention was to conceal Rossel from the older island of 
Sudest Wonajo created the stars, but not the sun and 
the moon. 

Mbasi, the snake-god, came from Sudest in a sailing- 
canoe, “ bringing with him the sun and the moon, the 
pig, the dog, and the taro The pig was placed on the 
north side of the island, and the dog on the south side— 
a memory, apparently, of the animal guardians of the 
cardinal points. 

The sun and moon were living beings, and for a time 
remained on the Island. 

" Later the sun and moon wem: to hatb^ the sun choosing the 
warm salt water, the moon the cold creek water, and then they 
ascended into the sky. But the sun fomul the tnoon too cold, and 
the moon found the sun too hot. WonajOy therefore^ arranged for 
them to traYcrse the sky at different nines, the sun by day and the 
moon by night Moreover, finding that the moon, the sun, and 
the sky, were toe dose to the earth, he raised the whole heavens 
to their present height with a long pole.” 

Mr. Armstrong says there are obscurities in tbe 
Rossel myth of the sun and moon. There is, however, 
in some versions given him a suggestion of ** a connexion 
between the sun and the hatching of the egg whence 
issued the first man and woman. One informant," he 
adds, " suggested that the sun had connexion with 
KOnjini." ^ 

It may be that in the story of Wonajfi, the snake-god, 
who carries the sun and moon In his canoe from Sudest 
to Rossel, there is a memory of the importation by 
strangers of the cult of the sun and the serpent, and, in 
addition, a great deal of lore connected with megaliths, 
giants, giantesses, water-confiners, &c. 

^ VV, ^ Atnutmv, i«j3i pi». i x^l. 
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Dixon quotes from Hagen ^ a folk-tatc from German 
New Guinea in which we hnd blended the myth of the 
waters confined in a well, and the myth of the origin 
upon the earth of the moon. An old woman kept the 
moon hidden in a jar. Some boys discovered this, and 
coming secretly^ opened the jatj whereupon the moon 
Sew out; and though they tried to hold it, it slipped 
from their grasp and rose into the sky, bearing the 
marks of their hands on its surface. ” 

" UrtUr dtr W^bodfOk kbcI Pi. ll*- 
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The Quest of Paradise 
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The belief in a future state of existence, which is 
widespread in Melanesia, has exercised a profound 
influence on the mentality of the natives. j 

In Fiji the Rev. Thomas Winiams *, the Australian 
Weslepji missionary, was struck by ** the apparent 
itidtflerence of the people about death which some 
regarded as a state of “ simple rest ” as set forth in one 
of their rhymes! 

K Thoaivit Willktfaa, FCiif lili Ldodao^ ilfS^ 00^ 04? W Hf 
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“ A mate na rawarawa: 

Me bula—na ka nJ cava? 

A mate na ccgu«" 

** Death ia easy: 

Of what use is life? 

To die is rtsL™ 

The general opinion waa that the future world is to be 
“ much the same as the present ”, and that there would 
be no moral retribution “ in the shape either of reward 
or punishment Both the good and the bad were 
expected to meet in the Paradise of the Otherworld, 
the abode of departed spirits called Mbulu or Mbulotu, 
the Pulotu of the Samoans and the Tongans.^ 

Mr. Williams found, however, that although the 
Fijian people talked about going to Mbulu with as little 
concern as if they proposed to go bathing, the path was 
beset by many perils, and the arrival there " a precarious 
contingency 

When a Fijian was buried, the mourners placed in 
shis right hand a whale*? tooth, and his ghost was su^ 
po^ed to carry the spirit of it when he set out on his 
jOrkney to Mbulu. The ghost first climbed a hill and 
waited there for the ghost of his strangled wife. If she 
di(f not arrive he lamented: “ How is this? For a long 
time 1 planted food for my wife, and it was also of great 
use to her friends: why, then, is she not allowed to follow 
me? Do my friends love me no better than this, after so 
many years of toil ? Will no one, in love to me^ strangle 
my wife?” ^ 

There was little hope for bachelors of a future state 
of bliss, A hag, called the “ Great Woman lurked by 
the side of the path to clutch the unmarried, man. If he 

* Mjf MytJu lA# Smk Sm p. WHlimPf, Fv pp. 
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chanced to elude her, the demon Nangganangga, who 
bated all bachelors, and kept an untiring watch, was 
sure to seize him. When the tide was full there was no 
possibility of getting past the large black stone on which 
he sat. The bachelor’s ghost accordingly waited for low 
water, and then tried to steal round to the edge of the 
reef in the hope that the Charon of that area would ferry 
him across. The demon laughed as he saw a ghost 
endeavouring to elude him, " Do you think," he called 
out, “ the tide will never rise again?" 

In the end the tide rises and the ghost is driven up 
the beach where he is seized by the demon, and dashed 
to pieces against the large black stone. 

The ghost of the married man is allowed to pass 
onward- A paroquet heralds his approach, and he is 
taken on board the Fijian Charon's canoe, A dread water 
is crossed, and then the ghost proceeds to a town where 
the spirit is tested. 

The examiner is not a ghost but a living man. Before 
1847 this individual was Samu, and he was succeeded 
by his son Samuyalo, the " Killer of Souls", Mr. 
Williams proceeds: 

“ On hearing the paroquet, Samu and his brothers bide them¬ 
selves in some spiritual mangrove bushes, just beyond the town, 
and alongside of the path, In which they sQck a reed as a prohibition 
to the spirit to pass that way. Should the comer be courageous he 
raises his dub in iJefumce of the talm and those who pbced it 
theiei whereupon Samu appears to give him batde^ first asking, 
‘ Who arc you, and whence do you comd’ 

“ As many carry their inveterate habit of lying into another 
world, they make themselves out to be of vast importanci^ and to 
such Samu gives the He, and fells them to the ground, 

“ Should the ghost conquer in the combat, he passes on to the 
judgment seat of Kdengeii but If wounded, he is disqualiBed for 
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&p[Wiiring thefc and ia doomed to wander among the moiuitaiiiSi 
If he be killed in the encounter, he is cooked and eaten by Sanm 
and his brethren." ^ 

The ghost who escapes Samu wanders on to one of 
the high peaks of the Kauvandra mountains. Here the 
path to Paradise ” ends abruptly at the brink of a preci¬ 
pice, the base of which is said to be washed by a deep 
lake’*. 

On the precipice a steer-oar projects, and it is in 
charge of the snake-god, Ndengci, or of an old man and 
his son who carry out the commands of the god. The 
ghost is questioned; 

“ Under what circiunatancea do you come to us? How did 
you conduct yourself in the other world?” 

It is well for the ghost If he can say: *‘ I am a great 
chief. I lived as a chief, and my conduct was that of a 
chief. I had great wealth, many wives, and ruled over 
a powerful people, I have destroyed many towns, and 
slain many in war,” 

On hearing an utterance of that kind, the guardians 
of the oar say; ** Good, goodl Take a seat on the broad 
part of this oar, and refresh yourself in the cool brecae,” 

Mr. Williams proceeds; 

“ No sooner b he seated than they lift the handle of the oar, 
which lies inland, and he is thus thrown down headlong into the 
d«p waters below, through which he passes to Murimuria. Such 
as have gained the special fevour of Ndengei are warned rot to go 
out on the oar, but to fit near those who hold it, and, after a shon 
repose, are sent back to the place whence they came to be deified." * 

It appears that Murimuria is an area of inferior 
happiness In the Paradise of Mbulu. There are different 
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divisions of Mbolu where piioishinent or bliss is awarded^ 
but not for 30 offence or for merit of a moral kind 
The Fijian Paradise is described in glowing language, 
“ Scented groves and pleasant glades, smiled upon by 
an unclouded sky, form the retreat of those who dwell 
in this blest region, where there is an abundance of all 
that a native deems most to be desired 

Mr. Williams heard the Paradise of Bliss in the 
Otherworld referred to as Mburotu (Mbulotu), and says: 
" the word is used proverbially to describe any uncom¬ 
mon joy He gives further details regarding the Other- 
world : 

most parts of Mbdit the inhabitants plant, live in famiKtrs, 
fight* and, iit short, do much as people in this world. 'I'hcy are 
said, however, to be larger than when on earth. Mention b made 
in native traditions of fine, second, and third heavens; but the 
terms do not appisir to convey any definite idea. 

“ Various punishments are inflicted upon those who have not 
lived so as to please the gods. Some are laid in rows on their face% 
and con vvftcd into taro beds, Thcise who have not had their care 
bored arc doomed to tarry for ever on their shoulders the log of 
wood on whidi doth is beaten, jeered at by all who see them. 
Women that are not tattooed are chased by their own sex, who 
tear and cut them with sharp shdk, giving them no respite; or 
they are scraped up and nude into bread for the gods. Men who 
have not stain an enemy are sentenced to beat a heap of filth with 
a dub, because they us^ that weapon so badly while in the body, 
A native regards this as the mest degrading of all punishments! 
It thus^^ipeare that, although the Fijians allow a spirit to almost 

everything, they dispose of them in such a way that few attain to 
immortality.” i 

Like their worshippers, the Fijian gods were caumbals. 
They consumed the spirits of all meats and drinks offered 
to them, and they also ate the spirits of men who were 

* Ti p_ ^1^^ 
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consumed by cannibals upon the earth. Mr, WilHams 
found that some believed in the eventual annihilation of 
souls; others had superstitions which bordered upon 
transmigration. 

The Areois of Polynesia believed in a Paradise 
similar to that of Mbulotu—^the perfumed Rohutu 
situated near a lofty mountain- There the souls “ were 
as Ellis tdls, “ supposed to be employed in a succession 
of amusements and indulgences similar to those to which 
they had been addicted on earth 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that although 
the Fijians believed in soul-destroying and soul-eating 
and in a Paradise for souls, they conceived that each 
human being had two souls, one dark and one light- It 
was the dark soul which travelled towards Paradise. 
The light soul remained near the spot where death had 
taken place. The light soul could assume human form 
at will. It was the reflection which could be seen in clear 
water, while the dark soul was the shadow. Mr. Williams 
writes in this connexion: 

I once placed a good-lqoking native suddenly before a mifror. 
He stood delighted. * Now,' said he $ 0 %, ' 1 can see inio the 
world of spirits.’ " • 

The Fijians, like the ancient Babylonians and the 
Aztecs of Mexico, were very much afraid of the spirits 
of women who had died in childbed. They also feared 
the spirits of slain men and unchaste women. 

William Mariner ^ found there was a marked dif¬ 
ference between the Tongan (Polynesian) and Fijian 
ideas regarding the fate of souls. The Tongan doctrine 
limited immortality to chiefs, matuhsUs (the next rank 
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to chiefs) and (the third rank), while the Fijians 

extended immortality not only to all mankind, but to 
all brute animals, to all vegetables, stones, and minerai 
substances. Mariner writes: 

“ If an animal or pbnt i\^ its sou! immediately gpea to Bolotoo 
(MbuloEu); if a stone or any other substance is broken, loimcir- 
tality is etjually its reward; nay, anilidal bodins have equal good 
luck with men, and hDg% and yams. If an axe or a chisel is worn 
out or broken up, away flie$ its soul for the service of the gods. If 
a house h taken down, or any way destroyed, irs iinmortal pan wilt 
find a situation on the plains of Bolotoo; and, io confirm this 
doctrine^ the Fiji people can show you a sort of natural well, or 
deep hole m the ground, at one of their islands, acro^ the bottom 
of which rum a stream of water, in which you may dearly per¬ 
ceive the souls of men and women, beasts and plants, of stocks and 
scones, Canom and houses, and of all the broken uicnstls of this 
frail world, swimming or rather tumbling along one over the 
other pcU-meU into the regions of immortality* 

** Such is the Fijian philosophy, but the Tonga people deny 
it, unwDling to think that the residence of the should be en¬ 
cumbered with so much useless rubbbh^ The natives of Otaheite 
(Tahiti) entertain simibr notions respecting these things, viz* 
that brutes, plants and ^ones exist hereafter, but it is not mentioned 
that they excend the idea to objects of human invention.** 

Dr. George Brown found that in New Britain the 
people believed that when a man died his ghost want to 
the spirit-land. There he met former friends, but if they 
did not want him at that time, they drove him away, and 
he returned to life again^ “This also," adds Dr* Brown, 
“ is the explanation which they give when a man recovers 
from a faint or unconsciousness of any kind-" Regard¬ 
ing the Otherworld he writes; 

The spirit-land is a very real localiiy, and, as in other pbte^ 
there is always one place from which the ^iric takes its depamne 
Ci»j II 
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to It. On Duke of York dits place is located on a smaU island 
called Numan, near Mioko. So fer as I kno^j. the place of dc- 
parfure is always in the west, but in New Britain they do not 
recognize any connexion between that and sunset* in fact, they 
have no name for the westj nor have I heard any myth associating 
the departure of a. spirit with the sun and returning to earth,. This 
spirit land is fir away, but in no particular direction; in lact, all 
their ideas about it are very hazy irideed. Life in the next world, 
they say, ts very much as it is here; to ^me it is a very dismal and 
unsads&ctory place, whilst to others it is very beaiiufiiL" * 

In another account of New Britain beliefs, w'hich vary 
in different areas, Dr. Brown td!s that the differences 
of the treatment of the dead in the spirit-world depended 
mainly on their rank in this life, The spirits of the 
common people were supposed to stay about the caves 
and holes in the rocks and to eat rubbish.” Warrior- 
chiefs, and particulariy those who had been generous 
men, went to a good place and were well fed Dr. 
Brown adds: 

“ The only definite punishment I ever heard of was in the 
case of a nig^rd, and the punishment of such a man, they told 
me, wa$ that the spirits took him and bumped him the big 

slab roots of the chestnut tree.” * 

When we come south again we find that in New 
Caledonia the land of souls, called Tsiabiloum, is sup¬ 
posed to be situated at the bottom of the sea. It is a 
land of great beauty and plenty, but is difficult to reach. 
On a rock of Pott Island sits Kiemoua, who catches 
ghosts in his net, and having dealt fiercely with them, 
allows them to pass on. 

After reaching Tsiabiloum the ghosts live in eternal 
sunlight, for night never comes on, and there is no 
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desire for sleep. There is no sickness there^ nor sorrow* 
and no decrepitude. It is a land of eternal youth and good 
health. No one even feels dull. A favourite recreation is 
a game played with oranges. Each ghost procures an 
orange and never parts with it. One can tcU by the 
colour of the orange how long the ghost has been in the 
land of bliss. If it is green, the possessor is a recent 
arrival, if it is yellow the ghost has been in Paradise for 
some time, and if it is dry and hard, the ghost must 
have arrived a long time back. 

These care-free ghosts pay visits to the world of men, 
arriving at daybreak at the graveyards of home, and 
departing when night is coming on. Apparently it is 
necessary that they should re-visit their former haunts 
because their kinsmen pray to ghosts for food and adore 
the skulls of ancestors A 

Passing to the New Hebrides, we find that, accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of an educated native of Aurora, the 
ghost on leaving the body mounts a tree and makes fun 
of the mourners. “ What are they crying for?*' he says; 
“ who is it they arc sorry for? Here am 11 " 

The ghost afterwards runs through the gardens, 
making for the hills until the end of the island is reached. 
There he sees the vat dodoma^ *' stone of thought ”, and 
if he remembers the loved ones left behind, he runs back 
and re-enters the body. If, however, he leaps across a 
certain ravine, he cannot return. He then goes on to the 
point of the island opposite to Raga, Pentecost, and on 
the sea-edge meets with the ghosts who bad departed 
this life before him. 

There arc, however, perils to be encountered. If he 
has slain or injured former acquaintances, the ghosts of 
these individuals attack him. At the northern point of 
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Maewo a chasm must be leaped,, and if the ghost stumbles 
or fails to leap dear, it may be shivered in pieces. 

On the hill of Tawu is a hollow which is reputed to 
be the entrance to the Paradise of Batioi. There armed 
spirits await to stab newcomers with their spears. But 
most to be feared of all is a demon—" a huge fierce 
pig ” which devours “ all who have not in their lifetime 
planted the emha^ pandanus, from which masts are made ”, 
Codrington translates the scholarly native's narrative as 
follows: 

“ If one has planted such^ he can climb up out of the reach 
of the devouring beast, and for this reason everyone lites to plant 
that tree. 

“ Here aJsoj sf a man’s ears are not pierced, he is not allowed 
to drink watcri if he is not tattooed, he must not cat good food,” * 

Codrington tells that when a crowd of ghosts is 
waiting at the entrance to the Otherworld, they can be 
heard by living people either making merry at play or 
wailing with grief and pain. The ghosts who reach 
Banoi, are supposed to be black, and in that land sO'nie 
are compelled to eat foul food. The trees there have 
red leaves, and all the birds are red. 

Another accoimt of Banoi from Araga, Pentecost 
Island, represents it as a town. It is reached from a 
ghost-gathering place, a point of land opposite Ambrym. 
There stands a tree from which ghosts leap into the sea, 
and " a shark waiting below bites ojf the noses of those 
who have not killed pigs in accordance with the customs 
of the island ”. 

In the town of Banoi there are " houses, trees, sweet¬ 
smelling plants and shrubs with coloured leaves, but no 
gardens ^cause there is no work. The newcomer is 
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wnk at first and rests before he begins to move about 
the place Some ghosts are welcomed; others who 
have committed murders are set apart and not allowed 
to join the compajtj^ of happy ghosts. 

As is the case elsewhere, the ghosts are supposed to 
revisit former haunts and their burial places. When 
seen, they resemble fire,^ 

An interesting account of Efatese beliefs and cus¬ 
toms is given by the Rev. D. Macdonald, the Australian 
missionary He says that the spirit-world, named 
Ahskas^ is '' down under the surface of the earth and 
beneath the sea ", The entrance to it in Efate b at the 
western side of the island. When a man dies hb ghost 
climbs a tree close to the sandy beach on which there b 
always a heavy, thundering swell. He shouts to a spirit 
who immediately rises from the sea; and simultaneO'UsIy 
a wave leaps up and carries off the ghost. Dr. Mac¬ 
donald goes on to say; 

" At the entrance ^te of Hades a tremendous being named 
Sara or Sara-tau, has to be passed; with him are four officers, 
Vaus, Maaki, Mascirut^ and Maseasi. 

“ Vans asks as to the new comer, * Who?* 

** If Maald answers, ‘ I don’t know,’ Mascirut clasps him 
round and holds him, while Sara cleaves his fordiead and twbts 
hb head backside famnos^ and Maseasi gouges out his tongue 
from the root. 

“ If Maaki says, ‘ He b one of ouis,’ Sara lets him pa^ un> 
touched. 

“ Even here the Nakaina^* Comes into play; Sara is said to 
be of the yaMrutga namitit (a kind of yam) and to allow any of 
that ^atamaga to pass unharmed. People of the Naialnagat put 
a fillet of jnrwid^r leaves round their heads to deceive him; but he 
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dbcems their Kypoerky from the withered aspect of the leafeS- 
Some of the ^^akalnagas pass him tiiahanned by stripping off from 
their bodies tattoo marks and presendng them to him^ these marks 
were sometimes cut into their desL in oiDuming for the dead, and 
sometimes in the woi^ip of a being called Wote \ as it seems— 
certainly in the former case, 

“ Another curious practice was, ar the death of a chief, to 
kill a d<^ which dog was to accompany him and * hka Sara % 
that is, to drive away Sara, so that hts muster might pa^ unhanned 
into Hadcs,^^ 

Dr. Macdonald found that on Efate Hades, 

was regarded as a dark, gloomy, and sad place. In the 
middle of it is a stagnant pool or marsh called 
gloomy place, or lake 

Everything is shadowy and unreal in that fearsoitie place. 
When the rsatemati * mak» an oven and cocks food, on opening 
the oven nothing but dirt is found in it. A story is to!d of a man 
who died and went there; his wife also died, and when he saw her 
in Hades, he attempted to embrace her, but be became mere dust 
on her bosom, and ftiilcd in the attempt. One k reminded of 
VJrgirs words, though spoken not of attempted embraces, but of 
an attempted war cry in Hades, 

** Inccptus clamor frustratur hiantea.*^ 

There are several stages in Hades, one below the 
other, and a man dies six times. Those for whom animals 
have been sacrificed fare well, but those worthless indi- 
iriduals who have received no such consideration suffer 
from wild hunger. In the lower stages of the Efatese 
Hades a ghost a^umes the form of a mt or a snake. 

Finally he disappears from Magatika (the lowest 
stage) like the down of a certain plant carried away 
through the air, or a puff of white vapour lost in the 
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atmosphere, or the husk of a certain fhjit floating away 
out to sea,” 

In a later account of the myths of the Efatese, Dr* 
Macdonald gives the following narrative which reveals 
a belief in partial reanimation even after the sixth 
death. 

“ A chief of Bau was making an intmnau (heathen feast), and 
searched for Nahtmia Nakabu to be his aure (singer or bard) at 
it. 

“ They told him that Nabunm Nakabu had gone to TukitukiV 
the west point of Elate, where b the entrance to Hades, 

He (the chief) went to Tufcitiiki and was told that Nabuma 
Nsdeabu had died, and been buried, and gone to Bokas^ He went 
down to Eokaa (the first stage of the Undcrworldjy and was told 
that Nabuma Nakabu had died, and been buned there, and gone 
10 Ma^popo (next lower stage of Hades). He went down to 
M^^popo, and wa^ told that Nabuma Nakabu had died, and been 
buned there, and gone to Magaferafcra. He went down to Maga- 
ferafera and told that Nabuma Nakabu had died, and been 
buried there, and had gone to Maganaponapo. He went down to 
Maganaponapo and was told chat Nabuma Nakabu had died, and 
been buried there and had gone to Madka (the lowest stage of the 
Underworld). He went down to Matika and inquired for Nabuma 
Nakabu, and they said to him, * Behold, there are his bones at the 
fool of a jw/jiJ (a dark-deaved plant). He (the chief) went and 
gathered his bones into a basket, an^ reascending into the world 
onied them to Bau to the Malfl (the or dancing and sing¬ 

ing ground of the miamjite). 

The drums were beaten, and as the (to Efecese cars) inspiriting, 
measured sounds thundered forth, the bones of Nabuma Nakabu 
heaped together in the basket, burst forth into singing!" > 

Throughout eastern Melanesia from the Torres 
Island CO Pentecost in the New Hebrides, the Under¬ 
world Is caUod Panoi or Banoi, and It is reached through 
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hollows or caves or the vent of a volcano. On the Banks’ 
Islands it Is believed that the ghost hovers near the 
corpse for & few days, and makes known its presence by 
noises in the house and lights on the grave. On some 
islands the ghost has to be ceremonially driven away. 
Then it makes its way to Pajiol which has many entrances. 
Codrington found it difhcult to obtain precise and con^ 
sistent accounts of the condition of ghosts in Panoi. But 
everywhere the people believed that there were points 
of land on which ghosts congregated before their Bnai 
departure. There they could be heard ” dancing, sing¬ 
ing, shouting, and whistling Some natives insisted 
that a distinction was made between ghosts, the harmless 
people being congregated together, the youths given a 
pleasant and flowery place, and the wicked being con¬ 
signed to a place apart. At Motlav it is believed that 
" the true Panoi Is a good place, and there is a bad place 
besides. . . . Thus if a man has killed another by 
treachery or witchcraft, when after death he descends 
the sura (mouth) he finds himself withstood at the en¬ 
trance to Panoi by the ghost of the man he has wronged; 
he sees another path leading to the bad place he dreads, 
and so he turns back to earth.” If a man chanced to 
have slain a wicked man, the ghosts of both would 
reside together, but not in the true Panoi. Bad men are 
those who have killed others without good cause either 
by means of weapons or charms, who were wont to steal, 
to lie, or to commit adultery. Some wicked ghosts are 
attacked by other ghosts on their way to Panoi and 
severely mutilated. 

It was believed to be possible for living people to 
visit Panoi. Stories are told of men and women who 
ventured into the Underworld in search of a loved 
one, and we sometimes find in these that the visitor is 
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cautioned by the one sought, and advised not to eat of 
the food provided for ghosts.^ 

In the Solomon Islands the Othcrworld is known as 
Betindalo, and it is supposed to be situated on the south¬ 
eastern side of the island of Guadalcanal. The ghosts 
are conveyed thither in the canoe of the Dead. On 
arriving, a ghostly olHcial examined the nose of the 
dead to discover if the cartilage bad been pierced. Then 
the ghost was permitted to follow a path to Paradise. 

The small island of Laulau is another Hades island. 
The test there is the Ingate^bird marks on the hands. 
It must be shown before passing along a “ brig 0’ dread 
formed by a hrec trunk placed across a gulf. If there are 
no marks, the ghost is cast into the dark waters beneath. 

Three small blands near Ulawa are haunts of ghosts 
who live a rather aimless existence. They may have to 
swim to these 

In the southern Solomons the abode of the dead, 
Dr. Ivens has found, is placed on Mabpa Island. " A 
woman . . . examines the ghosts who reach Malapa, 
to see whether their ears and noses are pierced and 
whether they arc tattooed." ® 

In Micronesia a hag examines body-markings, and 
she is known to the Gilbert Islanders. The ghost after 
lingering for a time near the corpse, goes eastward to 
visit an ancestral spirit and his advice is; '* Go at once 
forward to the Lady Tituaa-bine, the ancestress, who 
dwells in Matang-of-Samoa; she will direct thee to thy 
northern home," 

The ghost proceeds southward to Matang-of-Samoa, 
the land of the fair-haired ancestors. Tituaa-bine says; 
" This is not thy place; turn again northward and 
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journey until thou coiuest to Nakaais land of Bouruj 
which is hard by Matang, for that is thy place.” 

The ghost goes away, treading the surface of the 
sea, and leaping from island to island of the Gilbert 
Group until he reaches Makin in the north. Then he 
resumes walking over the sea. 

In time he reaches a fearsome sea-woman named 
Kara-ma-kuna, who is the guardian of Bouru. She 
seizes the ghost and with her long nails tears off the 
tattoo-marks, which she swallows. Then touching the 
ghost’s eyes so that he may be able to see the land of the 
dead and its inhabitants, she says: “ Pass from Maura, 
land of the living, to Bouro, land of the dead.” 

If the gh(Mt has no tattoo-marks, she scrapes out his 
eyes and swallows them. Then the ghost must go wan¬ 
dering about in the darkness, unable to find the happy 
land. 

On reaching Bourn the ghost sees Nakaa sitting at 
the gate with his back turned to him, busily engaged in 
making a net. As the ghost creeps up, Nakaa catches it 
with a needle and searches his heart to discover if it 
harbours any evil. If he finds evidence of cowardice, 
thievishness, or incest, he throws the ghost away to 
undergo the “ punishment of unrestful sleep ", or into 
an eternal entanglement, or impales him upon stakes. 

The ghost who passes Nakaa’s examination with 
credit, resides for three days in his village. There he 
gets nourishment from a tree and a fish-pond- There is 
only one nut on the tree, but when it is plucked another 
takes its place. In the pond is one fish, but another 
appears when it has been caught. 

On reaching the land of the happy dead, the ghost is 
provided with the food of longevity which is of a red 
colour, and is greatly beloved by the ancestress, Tituaa- 
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bine who dwells in the vicinity. Occasional visits can be 
paid to Marira, another Hades to the north of Bouru.^ 

The Marshall Islanders believe that the ghost delays 
setting out on his journey to the island Paradise for six 
days. Then he departs to the island of Narikrik. There 
it crosses a reef which has a guardian named Lorok, and 
proceeds northward to the place of a malignant demon. 
If he is not seized by this demon, he goes westward to 
Eorcrok, the island Paradise, sailing in the form of a 
canoe. The ghost fares well if the canoe is a large one, 
but if it is small It is doomed to perish.® 

“ The " canoe of the dead *' which, as in the Solomons, 
conveys souls to Paradise, is met with in the Pclcw 
Islands, It carries the ghosts of women to an invisible 
land called Ngadhalok on the south-east of Pililu Island. 
The chief mourner pays a sum of money to the head of 
the family to defray the cost of this passage. Life in the 
invisible Hades is like that the ghost has left, but evi¬ 
dently much more pleasant for there is no desire to 
return,® 

A happy Hades and a hell are known to the Marianne 


Islanders. The latter is called “ House of Chaysi a 
demon who tortures unfortunate ghosts, not for any 
evil they may have done m this life, but because they 
happened to die by violence. In the happy Hades, 
which is situated underground, there are delicious fruits, 
and an abundance of coco-nuts and sugar-cane. The 
ghosts are able to revisit the earth, where they work 
mischief against the living.'* 

Paradise of Ponape, in the eastern Carolines, is 
situated in the west cither on an island or under the sea. 
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According to Christian who refers to a submarine Para¬ 
dise, there is also below the earth a gloomy Tartarus 
called Puellko, which is cold, miry, and dark, and is 
guarded by two fierce hags, one of whom holds a glitter¬ 
ing sword, and the other a torch 

In the submarine Paradise there is joy and plenty. 
Ghosts must cross a “ Brig o’ Dread", called A'liw 
Kapir ( Dancing Bridge "), to gain admittance. On it 
are fierce spirits which are anxious to cany off ghosts to 
Tartarus, To divert their attention, the ghosts engage 
in dancing and take the first opportunity that offers to 
slip past the fiends who are being entertained, and 
scamper towards the happy land beyond their reach. 

Captain Andrew Cheyne ^ who visited the Carolines 
in the middle of last century, writes regarding the reli¬ 
gious beliefs of the natives: 

** They believe in the immortalily of the soul, and that their 
Elysium is surrounded by a wall, having a bottomless ditch around 
it* The gate ts guarded by an old woman, whom the spirit has to 
encounter in jumping across the ditch, and who attempts to throw 
it into this dark abyss. Should it, however, master the woman, 
and gain an entrance through the gate, it is for ever happy; but 
should the woman succeed in throwing it into the ditch, it sinks 
into an abyss of eternal misery,” 

Apparently Ponapean beliefs regarding the soul's journey 
differed somewhat, but the idea that there was a Paradise 
and a hell appears to have generally obtained. 

The sky-world Paradise is met with on the island of 
Yap, the most westerly of the Carolines. All ghosts 
ascend to Falrarnan, the great sky-house of Yalafath, 
the artisan of the universe. If they have not had their 
cars and noses pierced in the orthodox fashion, they are 
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not permitted to enter at once, but after a period they 
may steal in and conceal themselves. 

The sky-world is supposed to be a replica of Yap, 
as was the Egyptian sky-world of the Delta and Nile 
valley. A sea surrounds the sky-island, which has an 
abundance of fnuts and roots, and canoes arc provided 
for those who desire to engage in catching fish, which 
arc to be had in great abundance. In addition to the 
Great Mouse, there are many private dwellings similar 
to those on Yap, and there are also platforms of stone 
where the chiefs sit in council,^ 

Walleser states that the living were in former times 
supposed to be able to ascend to the celestial Yap, cither 
on the wings of a great fabulous bird, or on a cloud. He 
also refers to a belief that Lug, the god of death, visits 
the world at the time of full moon to catch ghosts in his 
net. He gives these ghosts to a god called Nomou who 
devours them. Apparently, therefore, all ghosts did not 
reach the celestial regions. 

The Mordock Islanders similarly believe in a sky- 
world Paradise, When an individual dies he is, if worthy 
of being favoured by the god Olaitin, permitted to 
ascend a ladder to the sky. The ghost must beware of two 
rocks which alternately smite each other and separate; 
ne mu^t Steal between them if he is to ^void destruction-^ 
In the sky-world the ghost has not to engage in any 
work, food being provided in abundance. Feasting and 
dancing may be indulged in without restraint, until the 
sun Sinks and darkness comes on. Then the ghosts may 

drecend to the earth and enter into communion with 
relatives- 

in Vitlon 
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The ghosts of the wicked are supposed to be con¬ 
signed to Setepw^Us (Sea of Filth), where they He power¬ 
less to move, awaiting the time when the whole world 
will be destroyedj and their conscious existence will be 
brought to an end. 

A distant land, situated at the meeting-place of sky 
and earth, is reserved for the ghosts of women who 
have died in childbed.^ 

In an account of the burial customs of Tubetube 
(Slade Island), south-eastern New Guinea, the Rev. J, 
T. Field tells that the first stage of the journey to the 
spirit-land is a small island called Ulaulalea. A large 
stone lies on the beach and under it Is a cave “ leading 
to a passage under the sea The ghost goes along this 
passage and reaches a path which leads to the island of 
Dekatuwc on the north-east of Tubetube, 

" Thence the path passes in a westerly direction under the 
island of Tonolc, thence $aiith-wcst to another island, ICawana, 
thtti on again, always under the sea, to a point on the south of the 
island of Normanby, called JVIaLumaku, thence to Lebudo, another 
point on the western side of Normanby, Here the spirit emerges 
from the passage, and looking across die sea in the dtrecdon of 
Tubetube, before mounting the high hill on the way to Bweb- 
weso, the spirit land, takes a final ^rewcU of relations and native 
land.” 

The ghost is not welcomed by the ghosts of his 
relatives. They question him why he has come and his 
explanation is that evil spirits having consumed him, he 
sickened and died and made his way to Bwebweso, 

The ghost then goes through a probationary period 
during which he is cared for by a cousin. If there is no 
cousin to be found, he must look after himself. 

Unlike some of the Fijians, the people of Tubetube 
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who reach the spirit-land do not perpetuate earthly in-' 
^ hnnities there. Mr. Field writer regarding the Paradise: 

Iti this spint-la.nd eternal youth preyail^ there are no old 
men nor old women, but sAl are m the hill vigour of the prime of 
life, or are attaining theneto, and having reached that stage never 
grow older. Old men and women who die a$ such on Tubetube, 
renew their youth in dii? happy places where there is no more 
sickness, no evil spints and no death. Marriage and giving in 
marriage continue; if a man dies, his widow, though she may have 
married i^in, is at her death re-united to her first husband in tlie 
spirit-land, and the second husband when he arrives has to take 
one of the women already there who may be without a mate, 
unless he marries again before his deaths in which case he would 
have to wait uniil his wife joins JiioL Children are born, and on 
arriving at maturity do not grow older. Houses arc built, canoes 
are made but they arc never kundied, and gardens are planted 
and yield abundantly^ The spirits of their animals^ dogs, pigs, &c., 
which have died on Tubetube, precede and follow them to the 
spirit-land. Fighting and stealing are unknown, and all are united 
in a common brotherhood.” 

There are obscure ideas about future punishment. 
Some ghosts cannot be admitted to the inner circle. 
They must remain in an outer circle where they are 
permitted to see the happy state of the fortunate ones^ 
All are judged, and the very bad people are condemned 
to a wandering and sleepless existence, suifering pain 
through all eternity,^ 

This New Guinea Paradise resembles somewhat the 
Celtic Tir-tian-og (“ Land of the Ever-Young **), the 
Osirian Paradise of ancient Egypt, and the Hindu 
Paradise, t 

On San Crlstoval, which lies near the end of the 
chain of islands formed by the Solomons, and stretching 
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out into the Pacific from New Guinea, we find that the 
Paradise has features which are decidedly' Hindu. 

In the Mahd-hhdrata^ for instance, the Pandava 
brothers set out for this Paradise on foot, first going to 
the sea of red waters, then travelling southward, then 
south-westward, and then northward till they cross a 
vast sandy desert separating them from Mount Mem 
on which is situated the Paradise of Indra, called Swarga, 

In this Paradise of Swarga is “ the celestial river, 
sacred and sanctifying the three worlds. It is called 
■ Heavenly Ganga (Ganges).” Yudish-thira, the elder 
Pandava brother is informed by a god that when he has 
bathed in this river he will be "divested of human 
nature His grief " wilt be dispelled, his ailments 
conquered, and he will forget all enmities It is related 
that the hero bathed in the Celestial Ganges and assumed 
" a Celestial form ** and he then reached the place where 
the foremost of men were " enjoying each his respective 
status **J- 

Dr. Fox tells of the San Cristoval Paradise: 

“ Here ts a wonderful river called Tetmanu and the ‘ River 

Living l^^ater fwtii tnsun^^ After a time the ounge fspirit) 
bathes in this and becomes a hVitta. If he bos been a good and 
devout man lie becomes he consists henceforth of 

immortal essence, he is said to be united to A' mua^ the personal 
nucleus and centre of the prevaDing he divine 

without losing personality, be is a god, and dosdy united with the 
Supreme God," 

Dr. Fox, who found that among the natives of San 
Cristoval Ideas regarding the ultimate state were rather 
vague, writes further: 

“ One who becomes 'una& seems to be in future a sort of vice- 
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regent for liatuibw^ri, one of the ^rpent spirits henceforth* but 
ill who have bathed in Tetomt^^u become akin to these serpent 
Epirits^ since they are They may retum to the world of the 

Jiving, they will have a serpent ittc^matiDn, they are stronger than 
tjdaro and they pc^sess mrna * and can and do injure men/^ ^ 

Hatuibwari is the Winged Serpenthe dragon- 
god and creator who came down from the sky to the 
summit of a mountain under which are the Paradise of 
the Dead and the river of living water.^ In his later 
form, in consequence of his fusion with the Naga cult, 
Indra had a dragon form: and he had also a solar signi¬ 
ficance. Hatuibwari had similarly a connexion with the 
sun."* 

The San Cristoval ideas regarding the journey of the 
ghost to the spirit-land, resemble those found elsewhere 
in Melanesia. The ghost must reach a rock upon which 
sits the Fisher of Souls When a ghost is hooked, 
this ** Fisher may let it go, or play with it^ causing 
torment. The ghost is then thrown on a rock called 
The Rock of the Woman and is ticict taken to “ The 
closed Rock ** where an old woman examines the cars 
" to sec if they have been pierced If they have not been 
pierced* the ghost is cast into a dismal place. The ghost 
with pierced ears is passed on to Rodomana where he 
lives for a time among merrymakers* not, however, 
being allowed to see relatives, before he swims to the 
island of Maraba on which is the mountain of Paradise, 
On the summit of this mountain lives the dragon-eod, 
Hatuibwari.^ 

Reference has been made to the Melanesian ideas 
regarding white ghosts and dark ghosts* As we have 
seen, it is the dark ghost of a man which, according to 
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some missionaries, goes on its journey to the Other- 
world. 

In hb story The Beach of Fahsd^ Robert Louis 
Stevenson gives evidence which indicates that the belief 
about each human being having two ghosts was prevalent 
in Polynesia as well as in Melanesia, Uma, the native 
wife of the trader, Wiltshire, refers in conversation to 
the two “ devils ” (ghosts) named tiapdo and ahu. She 
says: ** Aitu^ 'nother kind of devil, stop bush, cat Kanaka. 
Tiapolo big chief devil, stop home; all-e-same Christian 
devil. . . . Suppose Ese (the man Case) he wish some¬ 
thing, Tiapolo he make him.” 

Dr, Fox says that on San Cristoval each man is 
supposed to have two souls-—the adara and the aunga. 
The adaro is “ the shadow from fire or sun, the ghost ”, 
and the aanga is “ the peaceable and good part which 
after death was permanendy severed from the auttga 
(compared to refiection in a mirror or water) When a 
man dies the aunga goes off on its long journey to the 
spirit-land. The adaro does not leave the body until the 
flesh comes away. It has mesa (life substance) and it 
should therefore be provided w'lth a habitation. “It 
was housed,” says Dr. Fox, ” in (i) the skull; (2) a 
stone statue, or stone head; (3) a stone, perfectly round, 
or merely a block of stone; (4) an animal, fish, reptile, or 
bird; (5) a tree.” He says that “some ghosts had no 
home, or their homes were destroyed, and they became 
wandering adaro There were also adaro which were 
not ghosts but spirits.^ 

The auitga^ which was supposed to exist during life 
in the head of a man, becomes a hi'atta or higeaa or 
jigojia^ that is, a spirit, after bathing in the living water 
of the spirit-land of the mountain dragon or serpent-god, 
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the chief figQna. The ordmary figona never seen, 
and were supposed to be in ** poolS;, rocks, waterfallSj or 
large trees *' * Dr* Fox proceeds: 

** But the chief Agotu, who reoUy received worship and sacn^ 
fice, had all of them a serpent iacatriation^ and, so far as we know, 
no figona had any other incarnaden. . . * These sequent spirits 
could, however, cake the form of a stone, or retire within a stone, 
and sacred stones seem to be connected with fgona rather than 
with rfirfuri?,** 1 

Dr, Fox shows that the winged-serpent god, Hatui- 
bwari, belongs to the Araha, the clan of the chiefs. The 
Araha are the stone-using people who have traditions of 
heroes who hshed up islands and caught the sun in a 
noose, did the Polynesian Maui, to lengthen the day. 
They believe in the life-giving power of water, and show 
many traces of sun worship and they practise piercing 
of the ears and attach a religious value to it, as it is 
necessary for entrance into the abode of souls They 
preserve the dead, paying especial value to the skull 
Stone gongs are used, as in New Zealand and elsewhere*^ 
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Faiths that defy Death 

Ol<i And Yaung in theOthemrorKd^Ctittnii] ^ hur^ng Ali^e'^Enngh'ng 
of Widoifv—Mj^uoauia^ if arid of Fiji^-Sdirtiig inodenU in New Hebddti 
—Wi¥« faUdw Jloibajidi to OihcTH'Dry—Mothen follow Childrtci— 
of 'CuiEpin on YAonii^^—Widow-flLriingljng In Now Britain -Tpd SQlomtiini 
Orpbtnt and Widowi lacrifii;;^ in New Goiod—Wfdow^buining In India- 
Ancient and Modem Rocordi of CniEOm—Widow** KVtngc on lover— 
An deni BAhylonUEi Human SaitEiiiccf—The Babylonian S'irrimi]f!i A n?*- 
tolian Cnrtonw-Scychiao Fimceaiy Sacri£oia—Widow-urunglinjg in Thfact— 
GauUfh Cuitoiti — Nortbom £umpo~Widow-^ifnngllog jgl America-' 

In the Fiji evidence we find the general belief pre¬ 
vailing that in the Otherworld the young will continue 
to be young and the old and frail as old and frail as on 
this earth. Bald heads and grey hairs are not reverenced; 
they '* excite contempt ”, writes Mr. Thomas Williams, 
the Australian Wesleyan missionary, *' and on this account, 
the aged, when they find themselves likely to become 
troublesome, beg of their children to strangle them **- 
Sometimes the parents may be anticipated by the c hil dren. 
Mr. Williams writes regarding the revolting custom: 

“ In the dcstnjctiori of dieir decrepit parents, the Fijians some¬ 
times plead affccrion, urging that it is a kindness to Horten the 
miserable period of second childhood. In their esdmadon, die use 
of a rope instead of the dub is a mark of Jove so strong, that they 
wonder when a stronger is detnanded. In many cases, however, 
no attempt h made to disguise the cruelty of the de^. It is a startling 
but Incontestable £ict, that in Fiji there exists a general sysEcm of 
parricide which ranks top, in all respects, as a social insdtution.” 
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A missionary once took under Ills care in Somosonio 
a woman who fell into a very abject state owing to the 
protracted absence of her husband. There were other 
two women in the same house, but they neglected her, 
and she became “ reduced to a mere skeleton Food 
and medicine were provided from the Mission Station 
and she gradually improved. But one morning the 
missionary’s servant, who carried food to the invalid, 
was met by her friends and told to turn back. He was 
informed that an old woman had called to inquire of the 
invalid if she was ready to be strangled. It was thought 
at the time she was sdll too strong, but the friends after¬ 
wards changed their minds and strangled her in their 
impatience to get the funeral over. 

In another case a girl had been in poor health for 
some time and gave a good deal of trouble. It was decided 
that she should be buried alive and the chief gave orders 
to have her grave prepared. The girl heard her friends 
wailing and stepped outside the house to discover the 
cause. She was immediately seized and thrown into the 
grave. “Do not bury meJ 1 am quite well nowl“ she 
cried. But two men held her down and soil was thrown 
upon her until she was silenced. 

When a man dies in his prime he is bewailed by his 
friends and relatives. Extravagant demonstrations of 
sorrow arc on such an occasion a mark of good breeding. 
Mr. Williams, describing a scene of this kind, tells that 
he has heard the mourners addressing the dead, saying: 

“ Why did you die? Were you weary of us? W’c are around you 
now. Why do you close your eyes upon 

Widow-Strangling was a recognized custom. As we 
have seen, the ghost of the dead man was supposed to 
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pause on hb journey to the Otherworld, awaiting the 
arrival of his wife or his wives. Mr. WiUiams informs 
us: 

** Ordinarily the first victim for the khiu is the man's wife, 
and more chan one if he has several. I have known the mother 
to be strangled too* In the case of a chief who a confidential 
Companion, this his right-hand man, in order to prevent a disnij^ 
Cion of cheir intimacy, ought to die with hb superior; and a n^Lecc 
of this duty would lower him in public opinion^ I knew one who 
escaped; but the associate of Ra Mbombo^ the chief of Weilea, 
was, together with the head wife of the dectiased, murdered to 
accompany him into the regions of the dead,^* 

A chief of limited influence was buried with four 
womenp Another dead chief had his wife at his side, 
his mother at his feet, and a servant a little distance 
away* 

The women who were strangled were well ailed, and 
had vermilion or turmeric powder spread over their faces 
and bosoms, while their heads were dressed and orna¬ 
mented- Mr, Williams tells that even after the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity this pagan method of treating the 
bodies of the dead continued in favour* He had a faithful 
old Servant who, when alluding to his approaching death, 
gave directions about his interment* A female convert, 
named Lulu, ** asked me with concern he writes, 
“whether she might be anointed with oil and turmeric 
after death, and, although dying, her eyes brightened as 
she told me the size of the cake of turmeric which she 
had in rescue for the occasion Mr* Williams tells of 
cases m which widows declined to be saved from strang¬ 
ling. Why is it that I am not to be strangled?** ex¬ 
claimed the chief wife of a native king after two other 
wives had been done to death* It was explained that 
“ there was no one present of sufficiently high rank to 
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suffocate her^*. In another case missionarf intervendoD 
prevented the strangling of a widow, but she left the 
Christian village in which her husband had died, crossed 
the riverj and entered a pagan's house in whichj accord¬ 
ing to her expressed wish, she was duljr strangled. Other 
widows who were rescued expressed their gratitude, how¬ 
ever. 

Dr. George Erown refers to the prevalence in Fiji of 
burying alive sick or decrepit persons, sometimes at their 
own request* He tells of a case of a chief who took ill 
and expected to die. 

“ Unwilliiig, however, to die a natural dradi, he made an 
effort and taanagt.'d to walk to a town near his own, and, having 
assembled the people, reminded tlicm that they had always been 
kind to bis predecessor^ and, when required, had strangled them* 
He went on to say that be did nqt think he should live long, and 
wished them to love him and strangle him. They replied that they 
were wishful to oblige him, but, as they had just Uttifd (i.e. become 
Christians}, it was impossible for them to do so* They suggested 
that the people pf a town near (which w^as still heathen) would 
have no scruple^ and advised him to go to them* The old chief 
was unwilling for any but his spedal friends to do the last offices 
for him, so recumed to his own town, where he was soon strangled/’^ 

Mr* John Jackson, who was on Viti I^vu, the largest 
island in the Fijian group, in the middle of last century, 
was much impressed by the indifference to death which 
was shown by the natives. One day he conversed with a 
tall young man, about 20 years of age, who appeared to 
be slightly ilL He rolled up his sleeping^mat as if 
preparing to leave the house, and Mr. Jackson asked 
him where he was going. His answer wsi^ startling. 
“ I am going to be buried/^ said he* Mr* Jackson 
remarked: You are not yet dead,'" but the young man 
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said he soon would be when he was put under the ground^ 
addings hy way of explanation, that he had not eaten food 
for three days, and that if he got much thinner the women 
would call him a Ji/a (skeleton) and laugh at him. Mr. 
Jackson tried to reason with hlmj but to no purposCi 
and then preparations were made for burying the young 
man alive. Mr. Jackson^s narrative continues: 

” By dlls time all hU relations had collected round the door. 
Hh father had a kind of wooden spade to dig the grave with| his 
mother a new ffijit of (bark doth), his sister some vermilion 
and a wKaleV tooth, as an introdaetton to the great god of Jbgc- 
Rage* He aro^e, took up his bed, and walked, not for life^ but 
for death, his father, mother, and lister following after, with several 
other distant relations, whom I accompanied. I noticed that they 
seemed to follow him something in the same way rliat they follow 
a corpse in Europe to the grave (that 1% as far as relattorubip and 
aejuaintance are concerned), but. Instead of lamenting, they were, 
if not rejoicing, acting and chatting in a very unconcerned way^ 
At last we reached a place where se^'eraf graves could be seen, and 
a spot was soon selected by the man who wras to be buried. 

^The old man, bis father, began digging his grave, while his 
mother assisted her son in potting on a new tap^ (bark-doth)* 
and the girl (hts sister) was besmearing him with vermilion and 
lamp-black, so as to send him decent into the invisible world. . . * 
His father then announced ro him and the rest that the grave 
was completed, and asked him, in rather a surly toney if he was 
not r^dy by this cimc, T'hc mother then ussfd him and likewise 
the He said, * Before I die^ I should like a drink of 

water/ 

“ His father made a surly remark, and saidl, as he ran to fetch 
it in a leaf doubled up, * You have been a considerable trouble 
during your life, and it appears that you are going to trouble us 
equally at your death/ 

**The fother returned with the water, which the son drank 
off, and then looked up into a tree covered with rough vines, aying 
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be should prefer being strangled with a vine to being smothered 
in the grave. 

** His lather became excessively angiy^ and, spreading the mat 
at ibe bottom of the grave, told the son to die fats Pihe a 

man), when he stepped into the grave, which was not more than 
four feet deep, and lay down on his hack with the whalers tooth 
in his hands, which were dasped across his belly. The spare sides 
of the mats were lapped over him so as to prevent the earth from 
getting to his body, and then about a foot of eajrth was shovelled 
in upon him as quickly as possible. His &thcr stamped it immedb 
ately down ^lid, and called out in a loud voice, * sa tih' 

(^You are stopping there, you are stopping there meaning 
‘ Good-bye, gjood-bye "J* The son answered with a very audible 
gninr, and then, about two feet more earth wa^ shqvell^ in and 
stamped as before by the loving father, and sa called out again, 
which was answered by another grunt, but much fainter. 

^The grave was then completely fiUed up, when, for curiosity'a 
sake, I said mysdf, but no answer was given, although 1 

fancied, or really did sec, the ^rth crack a little on the top of the 
grave. The fether and mother then turned back to bock on the 
middle of the grave, and, having dropped some kind of leaves 
from thdr hands, walked away in opposite directions towards a 
running stream of water nair by, where they and all the rest washed 
themselves, and made toe wash myself, and then we returned to the 
town, where there was a feast prepred. As soon us the fjsst was 
over fit being then dark), began the dance and uproar which aic 
always Carried on either at natural or violent dcathsK”* 

Codrington, commenting upon the horrible practice 
of burying alive the sick and aged, admits that there 
was generally sl kindness intended ” and that, as a rule, 
“ the Sick and aged acquiesced He tells of a case 
of a man at Mota who buried his brother, a victim of 
influenza. “ He heaped the earth loosely over hb head, 
and went from time to time to ask him whether he were 
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still alive." In Pentecost " a woman after a lingering 
sickness In a time of famine was buried^ and was heard 
for three dajrs crying in her grave A shocking case of 
burying alive occurred during a famine In Leper Island. 
Codrington tells: 

“ There was a great man who had a poor brother. In a time 
of Amine the poor man stole food, not askirig jbod from his brother, 
or caking it from him. The chief buried hb brother alivc^ in spite 
of hts own wife’s cntreancs and the poor man’s supplications] 
he bound him, dug a grave, put mats in it, threw him in, «id 
buried him. The act was shocking to the opinion of the islanders, 
but it marked a groat mnn who would do what be chosc.”^ 

The Rev. A. W. Murray, of the London Missionary 
Society, was for forty years a missionary in the South 
Sea Islands, and in 1874 published an account of his 
experiences. He tells of the prevalence in the New 
Hebrides of war, murder, cannibalism, the strangling 
of widows, the murder of orphan children, &c.". Dealing 
with the island of Anaiteum he quotes a letter from Mr. 
Powell, a fellow-worker, dated August, [ 849, which tells 
of the strangling of eight widows. In one case a native 
died and Mr. Powell asked the village chief to forbid the 
strangling of his widow, " an interesting young woman ”, 
and he faithfully promised to do so. Mr. Powell went 
to the place of mourning and attempted to lead away 
the widow, but several young men, her relatives, at¬ 
tempted to lead her in another direction. The narrative 
continues: 

" One of these men pushed me aside^ smd held up his dub 
in a threatening atdtudc ] and by this time another of her relations, 
a powerful young man, had seized her by the necklace and com¬ 
menced strangling her therewith, as the proper instrument had 
been taken over her neck. I made an attempt to Interrupt the 
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murdereri but he tried to kick me and pushed me aside with one 
hand, while he held hk victim with the other. 

** Meanwhile, several were standing around with uplifted dubs, 
and otic especially behind me^ ready to prevent cfFcctuaUy any 
interference on my part. I called aloud for the chief to come and 
forbid it, but in vainj and prudence dictated that I must stand 
aside, and allow the fearful scene to proceed, the particulars of 
which are too shocking to describe. 

Mrs, Geddie, a miss ion ary'5 wife, once saved the life 
of a woman whose son and daughter had become Chris¬ 
tians. She was, however, " bent on her own destruction’*, 
and, during the last illness of her husband, had to be 
looked after. One night she fled to her brother, believing 
that he would strangle her when her husband died. Mrs. 
Geddie sent a Christian native to take her back. He was 
a powerful man, and as he carried her away by force 
she did her utmost to escape, “savagely biting his 
shoulder , She escaped again and hid in an outhouse, 
but was watched over by a party of Christians. 

When her husband died and had been thrown into 
the sea, a native mode of burial the woman was no 
longer in danger. She was not grateful, however, but 
scolded Mrs, Geddie, saying: “ Vfhy did you save my 
life and not let me be strangled when my husband died? 
Who is to provide food for me and this child?" She 
was carrying a baby on her back, 

Mr, Murray tells that “ she lived to sec and fed 
differently ” although she did not become a " decided 
Christian ”, and she " thanked Mrs. Geddie again and 
again for her self-denying efforts on her behalf ”, 

Mr. Murray writes regarding the terrible custom on 
Anaiteum: 

“ The avowed reason fi>r strangling wives was that thejr souls 
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might accompany those of their husbanEfe to die world of ^ints. 
Married womeji were acciiStonicd from the lime of their marriage 
to wear about their necks the cord with which they were to be 
strangled on the death of their husbands as wives in Christian 
lands wear the marriage ring.”^ 

Mr. Geddie, the missionary, went boldly on one 
occasion to a house m which a man was dying* About 
forty or fifty persons were assembled there^ and he told 
them frajildy why he had come, '* and laid before them 
as well as I could the wickedness of strangling 

Some of the natives showed marked displeasure; 
others endeavoured to prevail upon Mr. Geddic to go 
awajj assuring him that the man would not die that 
day* 

Mr* Geddie remained and be tells what subsequently 
happened* 

The body was laid out on a mat and a spear and dub placed 
by its ridei the small noose which is used in throwing the 
spear was placed on the forefinger of the right hand. The whole 
was dicn bound up together, and a large stone was tied to the 
feet* 

“ ’While these operations were gping on, the corpse was sur¬ 
rounded by woinen wailing in the most hideous manner. 

I waited till I the body carried out to the shore, and 
laid on a canoe to be conveyed to its watcrj' grave. 

“ I now began to cherish a hope that the widow^s life would 
be spared, as the strangling is alwa}*^ done as soon as the husband 
dies and usually on the spot^ but what was my grief when I was 
afterwards cold that the poor woman had, on account of my pres¬ 
ence, been Conveyed To another village, more than a mile distant^ 
and strangled there. I saw her body, from my own window, con¬ 
veyed to die spot when? her husband's body had been deposited and 
thrown into the sea.’* 

Mr* Gcddic adds; 
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The erne! practice uf strangling prevdls to an awfyj extent 
on this island {AnalteumJ. It is not confined to widows^ 1 have 
known of two women being strangled on occasion of the death 
of a childj and when chiefs die several persorts arc put to dcath."^ 

Mr, Gcddie tells also of a woman who, driven to 
desperation by the brutal conduct of her husband^ com¬ 
mitted suicide. In this case a young lad and girl were 
sacrificed* 

Mr* Geddie had a difliailt experience one day on 
Anaitcum with a chief named Nohoat. One of his cJiil- 
dren was very ill and he intended, if the little boy died^ 
to strangle his wife that she might care for him in the 
spirit world- 

The missionary hastened to Nohoat's house and took 
his wife and sick child to the mission house. The chief 
soon appeared- He was furious and ordered his wife to 
return to his house, 

“ Me Geddie sind hia party succeeded in getting him quieted 
dawn, and his wife and child remained under Mrs, Geddie^s care- 

** Two days afterwards the child died. Noheae was inconSDlable* 
He mourned as those who have no hope* He preseed the lifeless 
body to his bosom, rolled himsdf on the earth, and cried out in 
bittemes of souL 

He made eager inquiries of Mr, Geddie as to what he thought 
about the soul of the child, and appeared comforted when Mr, 
Geddie told him his belief that all children dying before they 
reach the age of accountability art safe. 

" Mr. Geddie asked him how he wished the body of hts child 
disposed of — whether thrown into the sea, or buried in the earth. 
Hb mind seemed to revolt at the idea of having his beloved child 
thrown into the sea, and he requested that it should be buried. 

** There was no more talk of strangling the mother, and there 
seems reason to believe that the event was blessed to the fethcr-^^^ 

A woman who was anxioiiis to be strangled when her 

W<m4fn M ijt£ HciltfJi iMia, p. VIt 
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husband diedj but was protected by native ChristianSj 
declared, Mr* Geddie tells, that if her relations would 
not kill her, she would run to the bush and strangle her¬ 
self**. She waS| however, kept in restraint until it was 
too late for her to cany out her threat. Mr. Murray, 
commenting upon this case, says; 

" The notion seemed to be that unless the deaths of the has- 
band and wife were so near together as to allow of the bodice being 
cast into the ^ about the same time, cht souk would not be able 
to set out in company on their journey to the world of spirits# 
and thus the object of strangling the woman would not be secured. 
Hence the safety of the woman when any considerable interval 
elapsed.**^ 

. After Christianity had spread through Anaiteum, 
there was still a community at one centre which endea¬ 
voured to revive the custom of widow-strangling. Mr* 
Murray writes in this connexion: 

“ A heathen chief had died and the heathen party, still large 
in the village (Anauunse)^ determined to strangle his wife. Times 
were so altered now, however, that the teacher, with tlic aid of seme 
Christians, to whom he applied for help, had little dilBculiy in 
saving the woman. More dian two years had now ebpsed since 
a case of strangling had taken pbcc on the island.’’^ 

The Rev. J. Lawric, the Australian missionary, writing 
regarding burial customs on Anajteum, says: 

“ In heathen days the dead body was decorated with strips of 
native cloth ried round the body to bind the arms and le^; a stone 
was tied to the feet, and, after die face had been painted with red 
clay, the body was carried to the edge of the reef and thrown into 
the sea. 

Only the higher chiefs were buried on Land? in that case 
the head was left above ground, and female moumer^^ watched the 


* Itwim iff ir^fzUtn /li^, pp, 5t~3- 
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body unti] tbe skin, &c., on the skull was decomposed, which was 
duly kept in a cive or in the sacred grove. During this time the 
spirit of the chief was fed by small quantities of food being placed 
in a basket and hung on a branch of some tree near by. In ordinary 
cases of burying in the $ca a hre was lit on the beach so that the 
spirit of the departed might come and warm himself if he felt so 
inclined,"^ 

The Rev. G. Gill and the Rev, G. Stallworthy found 
that the practice of strangling widows was introduced 
into Tanna froni Anaiteum. In 1859 they reported that 
“this diabolical custom is practised in Resolution Bay, 
and is said to be spreading widely over the island 

The Rev, Dr, G, Turner found that the widow- 
strangling custom prevailed in various islands in the 
Pacific, He confirms the statement, however, that it 
reached Tanna from Anaiteum in recent times. He 
found that the poor deluded widow rejoiced in it, so 
firm was her belief “ in the reality of a future state ”, 
Dr. Turner writes regarding the custom: 

“ An old chief will say as he is dying, ‘ Now, who will go with 
me?' and immediaiely one and another will reply, * I will *, 

“ On the island of Anaiteum this revolting custom has entirely 
fled before the light of Christianity. By the common consent of 
the chiefs and people all over the island, it is strictly forbidden, but, 
strange to say, it has found a refuge and a resting-place sdJJ in the 
group on Tanna, About twenty years agp they commenced to 
strangle the wives of a departed chief, and the custom spread over 
the island — another proof of the downward tendency of heathenism, 
and of its usual development in the increase of human wretched- 
ne®.'** 

To the anthropologist who is interested in “ culture 
driftiiig “ evidence such as this is highly suggestive. 
It shows, for ifistoncc, that a custom may prevail for a 

^ Aiutfxliim ^ VtiL IV p. Tki. 
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considerable period in a certain locality and spread thence 
to another where it continues to survive after it has 
ceased In the area whence St came. Of course, widow- 
strangling did not have origin in Anaiteum. It may 
have been, however, of considerable antiquity there, and 
its late introduction into Tanna is certainly remarkable. 
Once it was introduced it was difbcult to eradicate. 
Evidently certain customs which are met with iii certain 
localities are not necessarily such very ancient customs, 
ancient although the customs themselves may be. In 
some areas the customs persisted for centuries and then 
died out and were completely forgotten. From these 
areas they had previously passed to others and survived 
until our own time. When therefore we find a certain 
distinedve custom which has been recorded In localities 
widely separated in place and time, it does not follow that 
it had not everywhere a common origin because we are 
unable to trace the course of the " drift ” from point to 
pwint from the area of origin to the various areas of 
perpetuation or survival. The theory of the independent 
origin in different areas of a particular custom or belief 
seems hazardous indeed when we consider the evidence 
as to widow-strangling afforded by the missionary records 
regarding Anaiteum and Tanna. What happened in con¬ 
nexion with these islands may well have happened else¬ 
where. The absence of records does not justify theorists 
in imparting a positive value to negative evidence. 

Some would have it that it was *' natural ’* for savages 
to murder widows. Husbands would “ naturally ” wish 
their wives to accompany them to the next world and 
attend to their needs there. But such a view does not 
explain why widows should have been given different 
treatment in different parts of the New Hebrides among 
peoples doscly related in blood and practising similar 
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arts and crafts- Their modes of thought should have 
reflected their modes of life. Thejf were all in the same 
stage of development and should therefore, according to 
those anthropologists who favour the theory of strad- 
hcadon, have had similar beliefs and customs. We find, 
however, that on Matekula in the New Hebrides widow- 
strangling was unknown. “ Widows," writes the Rev. 
T. Watt Leggatt, the Australian missionary, “ generally 
marry again', they are the property of the deceased hus¬ 
band’s brother, but he often disposes of them. He 
adopts the children, if any, and in islands like ours, where 
population is sparse, children are very much prized."^ 

In New Britain a mountain tribe known as the Sulka 
buried their dead in the groxuid and knew nothing about 
sea burials. If a rich man died his wife was put to death 
at once. If he had several wives they were all killed as 
soon as he ceased to breathe, to accompany him to the 
Otherworld, As a rule a dead person was buried on the 
morning after death.^ 

Codrington tells that a case was remembered on Saa, 
" where a wife of a chief killed in fighting asked for 
death that she might follow her husband, and was strangled 
accordingly He gives other instances of the practice: 

" At Maewo it has often happened that a woman has demanded 
to be buried with her husband or a beloved child. Not long ago a 
woman insisted on it; they dug a grave, wrapped her in mats, 
and buried her alive with her child. In Leper's Island lately when 
Mainiru was buried, the people, accusing his wile of having 
poisoned hint, wanted to bmy her alive with him; she consented, 
but the presence of a Christian native prevented thb being done,"* 

Dr. Ivens tells that strangling was common among the 
Tolo women " and was resorted to In anger or when under 

■ ikr ^ Y^qI. [V, pw SgS. 
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rebuke’^. At Saa "an afHanced bride^ if convicted of unchas* 
tity, m ight be strangled Sometimes the widows of chiefs 

" might ask to be strangled or might hang themselves 
On Rossel island in the Louisiade group widows were 
not strangled. They sat beside the dead until burial took 
place, showing signs of grief and aJfcction, pressing nose 
to nose, weeping and cutting their foreheads to make the 
blood flow. There followed a period of concealment and 
avoidance. The widow may, however, marry again.- 
The Hev. Dr. George Brown, Sydney, tells that at 
the mission station at Dobu (Goulvain Island) in the 
dXntrecasteaux group, he saw many bright children who 
had been rescued from horrible deaths. He says that the 
case of the oldest may be taken as typical of them all: 

“ His father and mother were dead, and on the mother's death, 
as there was no one who would take care of the baby boy she 
had lef^ they were preparing to ^llow out their custom, 

and the chUd was actually put into the grave to be buried with his 
dead mother, when he was rescued by Mrs. Bromilow, and has 
since grown to be a bright intelligent lad. In the case of a girl 
child, some one would probably have been found to take charge 
of it, as girls arc a source of income when [hey are sought in 
marriagei hut to the New Guinea mind boys are only a source of 
trouble, and no profit can be ^ned fbr the trouble of rearing other 
people's children/’* 

In the inland parts of New Guinea widows, until 
recently, were strangled to accompany their husbands to 
the next world. This custom is recorded in connexion 
with Kaiser Wilhelm Land. Mr. Ch. Keysser, a German 
missionary, tells that among the Kai tribe of Saddle 
Mountain, the widow-strangling custom still survives. 
Widows are put to death at their own request to follow 

■ l|f iiu p, 87,. 
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their husbands to the spirit land. Her relatives fenr to 
balk her, beUeving that the husband’s ghost would bo 
angr}' and would punish them if they prevented tbe 
widow dying to wait upon him.^ 

Among the Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea a 
widow is for a time secluded and does not even attend the 
funeral. She " cry all the time, think about man, no want 
plenty kaikai When she appears among the people 
after isolation, she wears her full mourning garb, but as 
time passes it is discarded piece after piece. The last sign 
of mourning that remdns is a necklace of plaited strings. 
It is worn until the widow marries again or until death,^ 
The custom of burning widows upon the funeral 
pyres of their husbands was common in ancient India, 
and it survived until formally abolished in December, 
1829, when Lord Bctitinck was Governor-General. 
According to Captain Evans Bell it was not, how'ever, 
“ penally forbidden until by arguments drawn from 
Hindoo religious books and favourable opinions derived 
from Hindoo pundits, we made tbe idea of abolition 
familiar throughout the country and enlisted a consider¬ 
able party on our side 

It does not appear, however, that the custom was of 
Aryan origin. There is no reference to it in the Ri^eda^ 
which, on the other hand, regards the widow as the 
spouse of the dead man's brother.* Macdonell and Keith 
say that the custom '* seems to have been mainly usual 
among families of the warrior class ", and add that " in 
other classes the survival of wives was more necessary 
There is abundant evidence that in Vedic times widows 
could remarry.* 

* fWtlKUilkt qunfcd Stt }. G. Tb Brikf ^ VtjA. 1^ pp. 
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The custom is referred to in. the ancient Hindu 
epic, the MaAdMaram. When the rajah Pandu dies his 
two wivesi Pritha and Madrid both desire to accompany 
him to the Otherworld- The latter clasps the corpse and 
Pritha says; 

I must follow our lord to the region of the dead! Rik up, 
O Madri, and yield me his body. Rear thou these children*” 

Madri pleads to be allowed to die, giving reasons why 
she should be burned with him. O reverend sister/' 
she says^''refuse not thy sanction to this which is agrees 
able to me. Thou wilt certainly bring up the children 
carefully* That^ indeed, would be very agreeable to me/' 
Pritha had to agreej and Madri ” ascended the funeral 
pyre of her lord 

After the Great War is over, the ghosts of the dead 
warriors rise on a wonderful night from the waters of 
the Ganges and the living hold converse with them* The 
narrative states: 

Thus the night passed away in the fullness of joy^ but when 
the morning had dawned all the dead mounted their chariots and 
horses and disappearedp .. , 

" Vyasa the Sage said that die widows who wished to rejoin 
their dead husbands might do so, and all the widows went and 
bathed in the Ganges, and came out of the water again and kJsed 
every one the §eet of Yudbhthira and his wife Gandavi, and went 
and drowned thcniselvcs in the river, and through the prayers of 
Vyasa they all went to the places they wished and obtained their 
several desires*”* 

At the time when the movement to abolish sniMe in 
India was gathering force, Claudius Buchanan wrote{ 

“ F rom a late mvcstigsidoi% it appears that the number of 
women who sacrifice themselv© within thirty miles round CaJ- 
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cutta every year, is, on an average^ upwards of two tundred, 
Th* Pundits have already been Called on to produce the sanction 
of their Shasttrs for this custom. The passages enchibited are vague 
and general in their meaning and differently interpreted by die 
s^mc castes. Some sacred verses commend the practice, but none 
ccoimand it| and the Pundits refer once more to ctislcm. They 
have, however, intimated that if government will pass a regulation, 
amercing by fine every Brahmiri who attends a burning, or every 
Zemindar who permits him to attend it^ the practice cannot possibly 
long continuej for that the Ceremony, unsanctified by the presenoe 
of the priests, will lose its dignity and consequence in the eyes of 
the people. 

The civilised ivorld may opect soon to hear of the abolition 
of this opprobrium of a Christian administration, the female sacri¬ 
fice, which has subsisted to our certain knowledge since the rime of 
Alexander the Great*^^ 

There were some Europeans who considered, however, 
that the custom should not be interfered with. Colonel 
Mark Wills, for instance, wrote regarding the problem: 

It has been thought an ahominatipn not to be tolerated that 
a widow should immolate herself on the fimeral pile of her deceased 
husband. But what judgment should we form of the Hindoo who 
(if any of our insdmtions admitted the paraUel), should forcibly 
pretend to stand between a Chrisrian and the hope of eternal 
salvation? And shall w'e not hold him to be a driveller in politics 
and morals, a linaric in religion, and a pretender In humanity, 
who would forcibly wrest this hope from the Hindoo widow 

Robert Southey, the poet, in his notes to The Curse 
of Xehama quotes from various writers regarding the 
itfWfe custom. Bernier wrote: 

“ Tis true that I have seen some of them (widows) which, 
at ihc sight of the pile and the fire, appeared to have some appre¬ 
hension, and that would have gone back. Those demons the 
Bramins that are there, with their great sticks, astonish them and 
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hearten them up* or even thrust them as t have seen it done to 
a ^oung woman that retreated five or sis pooes from the pile, and 
to another that was much disturbed when she saw the fire take 
hold of her clothes, these cxf!?cudancr$ thrusting her in with their 
Jong poles*” 

Bernier is quoted ftirther as writing* 

“ At Lahore, I saw a vety handsome and a very young woman 
burnt; 1 believe she was not above twelve yean of age. This poor 
unhappy creature appeared rather dead than alive when she came 
near the pile; she shook and wept bitterly. Meanwhile, three or 
four of these execudoners, the Bramin% together with an old hag 
that held her under the arm, thrust her on, and made her sit down 
upon the wood; and lest she should run away, they tied her legs 
and hands^ and so they bumt her alive. I had enough to do to 
contain myself for indignation.” 

In another case Bernier saw five female slaves who 
of their own free will were burned on a pyre with their 
mistress and her husband's corpse. They danced together 
before leaping into the fiery furnace, 

Bernier relates, too, a story of a young wife who had 
an intrigue with a young musician, who was a tailor and 
a Moslem. She poisoned her husband and told her lover, 
but he refused to have any further dealings with her* 
Then she told her relatives that her husband had died 
suddenly, annoimcing she would bum herself with him 

The fiery pit was prepared and the woman’s friends 
gathered beside it, including the young musician and 
tailor. The corpse was laid on the wood piled in the 
pit and the fire was kindled. 

Bernier continues bis narrative t 

" All being prepared, the woman goes to embrace and bid lire* 
well to all her kindred that were there about the pit, among whom 
was also the tailor, who had been invited to play upon the tabor 
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that day, with many others of that sort of iticfi, according to the 
custom of the country^ 

'* This fiity of a woman, being also come to this young man, 
made sign as if she would bid him farewell with the rest; but 
instead of gicndy embracing him, she taketh him with all her force 
about his collar, pulls him to the pit, and tumbleth him^ together 
with hctscl^ into the ditch, where they both were soon dispatched.’* 

The French took a lead in suppressing the widow¬ 
burning custom. Southey writes in this connexion: 

When the great Alboquerque had established himself at Goa, 
he forbade these accursed sacrihees, the women extolled him for 
it as their benefactor and deliverer, and no European in India was 
ever so popular or so revered by the natives." 

Mr, Edgar Thurston ^ of the Ethnographic Survey of 
the Madras Presidency tells of a ballad which celebrates 
the voluntary death of a woman now revered as a goddess. 
She had the '* gift '* of “ second sight ”, and one day 
begged her husband not to go to his field as she feared 
he would be killed by a tiger. 

** He went notwithstanding, and was dam as she had foreseen. 
She killed herself by committing lati (ntff/r, or burning of the 
living widow) on the spor where her shrine still stands." 

The once-fashionable view, advocated by Zimmer and 
others, that the custom w*3S of Aryan origin, has had to 
be completely abandoned in view of the discoveries 
recently made in Mesopotamia. At Xish attendants and 
charioteers and the animals that drew the chariots were 
slain to accompany their masters to the Otherworld. 
" This savage practice,” writes Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, “ had been abandoned without leaving a trace 
by the time when Sumerian literature commences." In 
two tombs at Ur it has been found that “ not only the 
draft animals, but drivers, courtiers, ladics-in-waiting, and 

" Owfit «■/SwiArni £jtHhkiCi.| i^i^. pp. 7^, 74. 
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the women of the harem, musicians, and armed guards 
were obliged to follow their sovereigns to the future 
world. In the same chamber as the body of Queen 
Shub-ad lay the corpse of an attendant, while her ladies* 
in-waiting, harpist, and grooms lay in the shaft where 
they had been slain. Outside the tomb of a nameless 
king Jay the bodies of twelve women in court dress, 
soldiers fully armed, attendants, and grooms." It has 
been suggested, and Professor Gordon Childe favours the 
view, that the uika^H figures in ancient Egyptian tombs 
of the historic period w'cre substitutes for sacrificed women 
and servants, the Egyptians having thus transformed the 
pmctice of the Nilotic tribes of the south ** of slaying 
vnves and menials and burying them with their lord to 
attend him in the future life 

The builders of the pre-Aryan cities in north-west 
India were in touch with Sumeria, and it may have been 
due to the influence and customs of their descendants 
that the Aryans adopted the luffte custom during the 
post-Vedic period. 

Another view of the Babylonian custom is suggested 
by Mr. Sydney Smith.* He shows that in connexion with 
the Ziqqu.rrat (temple tower) there was an underground 
structure called the giguiru^ while another gigunu was 
on the summit. At the New Year festival there were 
sacrifices, including apparently human sacrifices. The 
festival celebrated " not only the annua] grant of sove¬ 
reignty" and "the resurrection of the god and goddess 
from the underworld ", but also *’ the victory of the god 
over the powers below ", It may be therefore that the 
tombs connected '^thgigunitj contain the bodies of human 
beings who were sacrificed. 
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It been dsserted tliAt the tombs are ** roja.1 tombs ”, 
but Sydney Smith says ” there is nothing in the inscrip¬ 
tions which proves that they are He goes on to say; 

” The (mmense wealth of these tombs and the very definite 
proof of human and tiniisua] animal sacriAces call for some special 
cxpl4mation. Human sacriAce at royal burials 1 $ intelligible in 
primtiive times. But ^ere i% to my mind, one very considerable 
difficulty. Mr. Woolley found the burial of a male and a fbnale, 
with slaughtered attendants outside. If one was a king, the other 
was a queen, and Mr. WocJIcy is disposed to bdierc that the two 
tombs were dosdy connected. Where human sacrifice is practised 
at a king’s tomb^ one eiqiccts the whole of the royal harim to be 
included. Human sacriAcc at a (widowed?) queen's tomb must 
be ungual and difScult to explain in an Extern country. But, 
more important than this, why did the custom drop out of use? 
For it never appears in any connexion in this countiy.' We have 
Assyrian royal tomb^ but no trace of human sacriAoe; yet we know 
that the Sumerians of this penod had already, in most important 
respect^ Axed a tradition which was permanent.” * 

The tombs of Ur and Kish are situated close to 
zt^fUfra/s, In addition to human remains, armour, 
wagons, &c,, there are antmal bones. ** Obviously there 
bad been a procession to this place,” remarks Sydney 
Smith. The so-called tjueen " with barbaric headdress 
may have been the ** goddess bride ” of the ceremonial 
sacrifice. In view of what Mr. Sydney Smith says, it 
may be that the tombs of the ” king ” and ” queen ” 
were those of the king of misrule *’ and the ** queen of 
misrule " during the festival.® 

At the Roman Saturnalia there was a ” mock king ”, 
and he was sacrificed after he had for a period im^r- 
sonated the god. The Greek festival of Cronus and the 
Hebrew feast of Purim appear to have had links with 
the Roman and Babylonian festivals. 

■ MtMpoamh. p. S6^ 
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In the Anatolian legend of Paris and CHnotie, the 
latter refuses to heal her husband’s wound, knowing that 
If she did so he would return to her rival, Helen. When 
Paris is being burned on the pyre, she behaves (according 
to Tennyson) like a Hindu widow: 

" The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Thro* all the clouded years of widowhood. 

And muffling up her comely head, and crying 
‘ Husbandl* she leapt upon the funeral pile. 

And mixt herself with him and past in hre.”^ 

Another version of the legend is that Paris died as 
he came into the presence of CEnone. " She was so struck 
at the sight of his dead body that she bathed it with her 
tears, and stabbed herself to the heart,” 

The strangling of females was known to the Scythians 
also. Heredotus (IV, 71, 72) tells that the body of a 
king was embalmed and laid in a sepulchre. 

** Hem the corpse is placed upon a coudi, round which, at 
different distances, daggers are fixed^ upon the whole arc disposed 
pieces of wood, covered with branches of willow. In some other 
put of this trench they bury one of die deceased’s concubmes, 
whom they previously strangle, together with the baker, the cool^ 
the grcNMn, his most conlidcntiaL servant, his horses^ the clioicest 
of his effects, and, finally, some golden goblets, for they posses 
neither rilver nor brass,,., The ceremony does not terminate here. 
They xicct Such of the deceased king’s attendants, in the foliowing 
year, as have b«n most about his person , . , fifty of these they 
strangle with an equal number of bis best horses.” 

Herodotus (V, 5) refers to the custom as one observed 
by the Thracians: 

£ach man among them has several wives; and no sooner 
does a man die than a sharp contest ensues among the wives upon 
the question which of them all the husband loved most tenderly; 
the friends of eacli eagerly plead on her behalf, and she to whom 
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die lianouT is adjudged^ after j^ceidjig xbt pE^is^ both of men 
am! women, is slain ottct the grave by the hand of her nmtt of kin, 
and then buried witli her husband. The others are sordy grie^^ed, 
for nothing is considered such a disgrace.” 

Julius C^sar writes of the Celts: 

“ The obsequies of the Gauls are, in proportion to their stan¬ 
dard of living, both cosdy and magnificent, and at them all objects 
believed to have been dear to the heart of the departed, induding 
even ajiijnak, arc Hung upon the pjrcj indeed, only a little while 
before the present account was written, at every properly conducted 
funeral slaves and retainers known to have bew bved by the dead 
man were coaumpiily burnt with their master*^ 

There is a memory of the sullire custom in the Volsung^ 
cycle of heroic northern European lays, Brynhild, the 
first wife of Sigurd, avenges her wrong by bringing about 
his death after he deserts her and weds Gudrun. Sigurd 
is cremated and BrynhiJd, at her own request, “ was 
burned there by the side of Sigurd In one of the 
versions she is borne to Sigurd’s pyre, in another she is 
burned on a separate pyre “ in a chariot hung about with 
goodly hangings A third version makes her ride 
towards the burning pyre, exclaiming: Gudrun would 
have died with Sigurd had she a soul like mine.”® 

The custom of sacrificing widows obtained in pre- 
Columbian America among some of the Red Indian 
tribes. The Natchez of Loubiana, for instance, observed 
it regularly. When husbands died widows were strangled 
as in Melanesia, An eye-witness has recorded: 

A cord is fiistcncd round their necks wiih a slip-knot, and 
eight men of their rebmns strangle them by drawing, four one 
way and four the other.”® 

■ Sft, Cwt-t Vl, tnimliiwn]i, p. 17^. 
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In those areas in which cremation was practised some 
widows committed suidde. The widows were always led 
to the pyre and those who did not commit suicide were 
forced to undergo terrible torture, A widow had to lie 
beside her husband's body on the pjre and was not 
allowed to rise until after the fire had been kindled and 
her body was covered with blisters. An eye-witness tells: 

** When the friends of the deceased ohserve the sinews of the 
legs and amis (of die corpse) begintJing to rantract, ihcy compel 
the unfintunate widow to go again on the pilc^ and by dint of 
hard pressing to straighten those members-’’^ 

Dr. William Robertson^ in his The History of AmfHca 
(B^k IV), dealing with pre-Columbian burial customs, 
writes: 

“ In some provinces, upon the decease of a caziqu# or chief, 
a certain number of his wives, of his favourites, and of his slaves 
were put to death and interred together with him, that he might 
appear with the same dignity in his future station and be wfllicd 
upon by the same attendants. This persuasion is so deep rooted 
that many of the deceased person’s retainers offer themselves as 
voluntary victims and count the privilege of accompanying their 
depaned master as a high distinction. ” 

/ Mr. Charles W. Mead, writing of Peruvian customs, 
says: 

W^e are told that on the death of an Inca, or great chieftain, 
his wives and favourite women struggled for the privilege of burial 
widi him, that they might accompany him into the other world, 
and continue their services in die other life. 

CicM de Leon says that more than 4000 souk, women, pages 
and other servants, together with immense riches, were buried in 
the tomb with the Inca, Huayna Capnc.”‘ 
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Motives for Head-hunting 

Hcad-huqtcTi nai« Primitivia"—Belief thal Sciil Ji m the Head_Skui| m 
*^Choit Body —Oho#! not Aurmor W^oiihfp—^Tlit Pi^^ermtioD 

flf Skulli — SaniOAn (Jod aj m Skull—^SkuUi qf RdtttiYet and vj ^fyn T- 
hunting In MduiciU—Headi for New Cstnoenand New Hoosa—Mttmmified 
Head! iti New 2Jfaland^Cclu embalmed Hcodi of Encmia—triidi Head- 

hnnicfv— Teutomc Ciutonu— ScjthLui CuEtomi—Auyriaii Hcid-tikin^ _ 

£g)^ian HeadH^uitomi—Weic Afncin Head-hunter*—Son^emm cue Skull* in 
IndU—Naga Tribe* is HeAd-huiiEa^—Heidi for Hcoltli md Good <Zrapi— 
BurmeH Head-hunters—Tbc Cwtom in Indonciiii^New Gumca Cnitom— 
Sumwak Story of Origin of Head-hundn^ Custom—Heads Necesury for 
AErieulrure—Egyptian Blood Aiia—PhUeoUihfo Man's Ideas regarding 
Blood — Axillui Head-burials—^The Quest of Langetitjt 

The custom of head-hunting in Melanesia opens up 
a fruitf^ line of research and is found to bo not merely 
a manifestation of that delight in slaughter which is sup¬ 
posed by some to be a characteristic of savage peoples^ 
but rather a product of civilked conditions of life. Before 
a people could have become " head-hunters they had 
to acquire knowledge of agriculture or horticulture and 
live in organized communities under the rule of chiefs 
or kings. Modern " head*hunters may seem to us very 
savage people, but, as will be shown, they cannot be 
regarded as primitivesthe custom of sacrificing 
human beings prevailed at one time among advanced 
peoples like the ancient Egyptians, the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians, as among the Phoenicians, the Celts, the Teutons, 
the Hindus, the Aztecs of Mexico, bee. 
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In dealing with the Mdanesian evidence, it is of 
especial interest to consider, in the Erst place, the ideas 
entertained regarding the human head. 

As we have seen, the evidence of collectors shows 
chat C3ch man is supposed to have two souls. Dr. Fox, 
in his^ intensive stud^ of a limited but representative 
area, informs us that when a man died one soul (the 
aunga) set out for the Otherworld, while the other (the 
a/ian>) remained for a rime in or near the corpse. When 
the flesh decayed, it became necessary to provide a new 
body for the second soul ^ad/tto\ otherwise it would 
become a homeless, wandering, and troublesome ghost. 
Dr. Fox has found that this soul might be *'housed *’ 
in the skull, in a stone statue or stone head, in a round 
stone or a block of stone, in an animal, fish, reptile, or 
bird, or in a tree. “ The head,” he says, seems to be 
regarded as the seat of the life of a living man ", and that 
is why it was regarded as a suitable habitation for the 
adaro. 

When, therefore, a skull was placed on a platform 
and sacrifices were offered to it, the belief prevailed that 
the adaro ghost resided in it. 

A stone statue, or unshaped stone on a burial mound 
(Aa) was not necessarily the ghostbody of a single indi¬ 
vidual. " Not every dead man,” says Dr. Fox, ” had a 
separate statue or stone for his ghost, but one statue or 
stone was the home for all buried on the Are. The painting 
red of these statues seems to be in sympathy with the 
painting of the corpse. . . . Stone pillars were also the 
homes of adar& who seemed to prefer stone.” 

The skate, the octopus, the turtle, &c., might also 
become ” homes ” for the adarv. Sharks possessing the 
adaro ghosts must, however, be distinguished from the 
were-sbarks which had exchanged souls with shark-men 
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and not the adaras but the aungas. If a shark-man dies 
the shark possessing his attng^i soul will die; if the shark 
Is injured the shark-man will sufFer, 

Birds possessed by adam ghosts are omen birds^ but 
they are not necessai^y the clan birds of the deceased. 
The trees entered by the ghosts are those around which 
graves are situated. 

Although the “ ghost bodies ” are revered and ghosts 
may be said to be worshipped, it is hardly correct to assert 
that the “ ghost worshippers ” are “ ancestor wor¬ 
shippers As Dr, Fox insists " these arc not synony¬ 
mous terms Some would have it that the religious 
S3rstem involved should be referred to as a cult of the 
dead Dr. Fox writes in this connexion: 

** Nor can you rightly speak of people worshipping the dead, 
when no worship is paid to that part of the dead, the eunga^ whidi 
b the more important of the two. They pay honour to Mr. Hyde 
because he is so uncomfortably near them, but they have no rites 
for Dr. JekyII.’*» 

Although some artists are wont, when depicting 
savages, to give them towsy locks, the immemorial belief 
that the head was the seat of life has caused the most 
backward, as well as the most progressive peoples in 
various parts of the world to pay much attention to their 
hair. 

Dr. Fox, writing in this conticnon, refers to the 
shaving of the heads of babies soon after birth: 

“ The shaving of the head is done so as to leave a lozenge 
over the fontandla (lealra), which is said to be the door by whi^ 
the spirit conics and gP**- At fii?t thb lozenge-shaped patch, 
which b never washed or ^orn, b mainly a juttch of din, but 
It heoomes a patch of hair, a htrlc black tuft. 
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“ Later on another tuit U aUowHl to grow Arilicr back on the 
crown, and ako a third on the bacJc of the head in a tine with these 
two. . , . When a hoy grows big he Jets his hair grow, somedtnes 
keeping more or less the tuft in front; he really ought to keep his 
head shared dll he comes out of maraufu (sedusion period); and 
a girl does so undl she is marn'ed,”* 

When fl death takes place peculiar head-shaving 
customs are observed. 

“The husband or wife of the dead share the whole head; 
the lather, mother, brother, sister, lathcr-in<'iaw, brother-in-law, 
unde, and unde's wile shave a line across from car to ear; the 
children shave the whole of the Isck of the head behind the ears. 
The widow and widower let the hair grow gradually in tnuisverse 
bands having a very odd appearance.'’* 

Among the aborigines in the hill regions of the Malay 
Peninsula one finds evidence of the belief that the soul is 
supposed to be located in the head. Ivor H. N. Evans 
heard from the Senoi of Jeram Kawan regarding the soul’s 
journey to the land of the dead, and wrltra; 

The spirits, which Leave their bodies at death by the whorl 
of hair at the back of the head, pass to the west and try to get into 
heaven by the gate at whidi the souls of Malays enter.” 

They cannot gain entrance and must go round another 
way, to cross a “ brig of Dread ” and be weighed by a 
judge in a pair of scales. The interesting point here 
is the departure of the soul through the skull as in 
Melanesia.^ 

Dr. G. Brown tells that in New Britain when on special 
occasions the chief and all his friends make a great point 
of displaying their wealth, ” a stage is erected and on it 

< Dr, Fa. Tk/tOtHtf Hu FteOt. p. • Hit., pp. n w. 
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placed the skull of some deceased relative, probably that 
of a brother ivho has recently died The wealth is 
arranged round this platform,^ 

On Duke of York Island the usual mode of burial 
was at sea, but when a chief died his body was placed 
on a platform where it gradually decayed. ** When the 
head became detached it was carefully preserved by the 
nearest relatives, whilst the remains were buried In the 
house at a very shallow depth.”® In Anaiteum, New 
Hebrides, a chief was buried with the head above 
ground Women watched the grave until the skin, 
&c., on the skull decomposed. Then the skull was taken 
away to be kept " in a cave or in the sacred grove 
During the period of waiting until the skull was ready 
for removal, “ the spirit of the chief was fed by smqjl 
quantities of food being placed in a basket and hung on 
a branch of some tree near by ’'.® 

In Samoa, according to the Rev. J. B, Stair,* 3 body 
might be exposed on a stage set up in a forest, where it 
was left to decay. The bones were subsequently collected 
and buried. A chief might be buried until decomposition 
set in. Then the grave was opened and the head taken 
away to be hidden in a secret place. The head was thus 
saved from the possibility of insult in times of war when 
graves were desecrated by conquerors. 

According to Turner the Samoan god St'u w'as sup¬ 
posed to appear once a year, about the month of May, 
” in the form of a skull ”. The priest of this skull-god 
was called Lemana (" Powerful **), *’ If in time of famine 
or p«tilence the femily had been preserved, thanks were 
specially offered to Lemana for having been so successful 
in his pleadings with the god.”® 
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Turner found that on Hudson’s Island it was believed 
“ the soul after death went to the heavens^ but came at 
a call to the place where the skull was, drove awajr disease, 
and spake through the living ”, He adds: 

" The head of the parent was taken up on the third day after 
burial, and the skuU cleaned by the teeth of the children. It was a 
dhgracs and a byword if they reftised to do so. 

“ The hair was cut short as a sign of mourning, and the bereaved 
went and lived in the bush for a week,” 

In the temples of the principal gods, Fuelangi and 
Maumau, rows of skulls of departed chiefs and others 
were laid on altars. Under the altars “ were suspended 
offerings of pearl-shell and other valuables Fuelangi, 
whose name suggests a connexion with the sky world, 
was represented by ** an unchiseiled block of stone ”, 

On Arorac, or Hurd Island, the dead were partially 
buried until the head separated from the body 
Skulls were preserved by a family *' as household gods 
Turner says that offerings of food were made to each 
skull and into the mouths of the skulls tobacco smoke 
was puffed. 

On Onoatua, or Francis Island, “the skulls of the 
departed were preserved and hung up In the houses 

Skulls of ancestors were “ treasured as gods "on Nui, 
or Netherland Island, one skull being kept by a family. 
Other household gods “were seen in the fish, birds, 
and “ oblong stones were set up as shrines 

Skulls were greatly revered on the large island of 
New Caledonia. Turner tells in this connexion: 

“ At death they dressed the body with a belt and shell armlets. 
Ikaased and cut off the finger and toe rails whole to preserve as 
relics. They spread the grave with a mat, and buried all the body 
but the head. After ten days the friends twisted off the head, 
extracted the teeth as further relics, and preserved the skull also. 
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** In cases of sickness and ocher calamines they pmserited offer¬ 
ings of iiwd to the skulls of the departed. The bodies of the conunon 
people as weU as those of the chiefe were treated thus, 

“ The teeth of old women were taken to their yam plantation 
as a charm for a good crop, and their skulls were also erected there 
on poles for the same purpose.”^ 


Father L<anibert refers to the New Caledonia custom 
of burying a corpse with the head near or above the 
surface of the ground that it might be taken off after 
decomposition. The skull is then placed in a family 
sacred place—an open space in a forest where they are 
set in rows on the ground. Offerings are made to the 
skulls, 'ft'hen a member of a family is sick a near relative 
lays sugar-cane leaves beside the skulls, saying; “ I lay 
these leaves beside you and will go and breathe on my 
kinsman that he may Jive. Then he proceeds to a sacred 
tree which he addresses as the tree of his father and 
grandfather, and utters a similar prayer. Thereafter he 
chews leaves or bark from the tree and breathes on the 
sick person, his breath being moist with saliva impreg¬ 
nate with the chewed leaves or bark from the tree in 
which is the life substance of the father and grandfather, 

'When fishing is to be engaged in offerings of toasted 
leaves are made Co the skulb aod a prieat prays for a big 
catch. The skulls of ancestors are likewise invoked for 
crops of yams and sugar-cane, as for rain, sunshine, &c. 

In the Gilbert Islands ancestral skulls were preserved 
and anointed and used as mediums for communication 
wth ghosts.^ In the Marianne Islands the wizards 
invoked the dead by means of skulls, claiming to be able 
* to command the elements, to restore health to the sick, 
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to control the weather, to grant their customers an ahun'> 
dant harvest and a succ^sful fishing 

Man^ other instances of the beliefs connected with 
the preservation of skulls in the islands of the Pacific 
could be given, but sufficient evidence has been provided 
to show that the chief motive was to communicate vdth 
the ghosts for the purpose of securing health, wealth, and 
prosperity; the weather was controlled by ghosts to pro¬ 
mote the growth of crops and guarantee good catches of 
fish. 

The skulls preserved were not, however, always those 
of ancestors and other relatives. Heads of sacrificed 
human beings adorned either houses or dead houses, 
sacred trees, sacred platforms, sacred stones, fire. If there 
Was a shortage of skulls, or if human beings were reejuired 
for a sacrifice, military expeditions were fitted out to 
obtain victims. Indeed, wars were often waged merely 
for the purpose of obtaining prisoners who would be 
sacrificed to the deities. In some communities a local 
individual might be chosen. On the island of Anaiteum 
in the New Hebrides, for instance, human sacrifices were 
"sometimes offered though ”, the Rev. A. W. Murray 
tells, " not frequently ”, He writes in this conneiiom 

On one occasion a young nun, who was about to be slain, 
in order to secure as the deluded people thought, a plentiful crop 
of bread ihiit, fled to Mr, Geddje {the misdonary) for protectio'n.*** 


According to Codrington head-hunting is not prac¬ 
tised by any of the Melanesians eastward from Ysabcl, 
that is, they do not make expeditions for the sole pur¬ 
pose of obtaining heads ", In the south-east of Ysabel the 
people were sdll suffering most seriously in Codrington’s 
time from the attacks of head-hunters. He continues; 
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" The practice, however, of taking heads and preserving them 
as signs of power and success belongs to the Solomons generallj, 
The heads of enemies killed In hght sre preserved as trophie% and 
set out on stages as in Florida, or hung up under the caves of the 
canoe^housc a$ Ln San Cristoval, When a chief in the exercise of 
his authority had a man killed for an offence, or had him murdered 
out of revenge or hatred, or for a sacrihci^ he added the head to 
hb collectiotii it was a sign of hb power and greatness.” 

Codrington says that “ skulls may be seen suspended 
equally at the entrance of a Soiomon Island oka and a 
New Hebrides gamsi^^ but the signification is, in all cases 
probably, distinct 

Codrington tells that when a chief died in Bogotu, 
in Ysabcl, he wag buried with the head near the surface. 
Over the bead a fire was kept burning so that they might 
take up the skull for preservation in the house of the 
chieFs successor. 

** An expedition then starts to procure heads in honour of the 
deceased, now become a tiitdadfio * to be worshipped. Any one 
not belonging lo the place wiU bo killed for the sake of hb head, 
and the heads procured are arranged upon the beach, and believed 
to add mana (spiritual power) to the new ihid^dhsi until these 
are procured the people of the place do not move about. The grave 
is built up with stones, and sacrifices are offered upon it" 

According to the Rev. A. Penny, quoted by Codring¬ 
ton, the dead man’s wife and child were strangled at the 
open grave and their bodies were then thrown in together 
with the dead man’s valuables.^ 

In the Eastern Solomons a new canoe required a life 
for its inauguration. A stranger who examined it might 
be struck from behind without warning, or captives’ heads 
were taken. Codrington tells of a chief of Ravu in Florida 
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who bought a new canoe and concealed it in hia canofr 
house “ till a head should have been procured ", Head¬ 
hunters went out, caught a man, and brought back his 
head, which was set up at the prow of the canoeA 

When a chiePs dwelling-house, or a new canoe house, 
was erected, ** a man's head was taken for it as for a new 
canoe; a bo^ or woman was sometimes bought to be 
killed ", Codrington tells “ it h a matter of tradition 
that men were crushed under the base of the great pillar 
of such a house when it was set m its place 

When human beings were sacrificed in Rarotonga to 
Ron go, god of war and agricuJturCj the reeking head 
of the victim was oiFered to Tangaroa (Tangaloa) 

In the Tangaloa myths of Melanesia, as in the Tuna 
myths of ^rotonga^ the coconut springs from the head 
of the buried hero> 

In New Zealand the heads of prominent enemies, as 
well as those of chiefs of a tribe, were preserved* Special 
interest attaches in this connexion to the following extract 
from one of the traditional Maori tales mven by Mr^ 
John White.^ ^ 


Rau^riki fled and took shdtEr with Kura-tahea. The army 
pursaj^, and, in the attack which folio wed, Rau-rikt was shin 
and his blood was drunk by the high priesr whibt it was wanti. 
His head was cur^: the brains were first taken out and a piece 
of Wood pbced in each nostri], the skin of the neck sewn round 
a hoop of Kart~iSO (RAfp^^um n^oTidmf)^ so that it might not 
^ rinkj the lips were sewn together to prerent the teeth appearings 
It was then carufiiUy covered up with glass and placed on the top 
of an ujTiu * Eind cured* 

His bones were made into needles to sew the garments then 
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used by the people^ some mui hooks to c&tch fish, and some into 
barbs for birds and ed-spears. 

“ The hands were dried with the fingers bent in towards the 
palm, and the wrists were tied to a pole which was stuck into the 
ground) and baskets containing the remains of a meal were hung 
up on these fingers,” 

Here we have the technique of Egyptian rnninmifi- 
cation in connexion with the preserving of the head alone, 
mixed with the non-Egyptian customs of drinking human 
blood and of using human bones for the manufacture of 
implements which were required for obtaining food- Evi¬ 
dently the Maori head-preserving custom was meant, like 
the skull-preserving custom elsewhere, to ensure health, 
wealth, and prosperity* 

From New Zealand to Western Europe is a *' far 
cry”'--far enough to emphasize how customs having origin 
in a common centre may " drift ” in opposite directions 
and become blended with other customs connected with 
habits of life. 

The Celts of Gaul cut off the heads of their fallen 
enemies and carried them off dangling from the necks 
of their horses or gave them to their retainers to carry. 
These ghastly trophies were often exhibited on house 
doors. 

Diodorus Siculus (V, 29), quoting Poscidonius of 
Apamea, writes regarding the Gaulish custom: 

“The heads of their most distinguished foes they embaim 
and keep carefully in a casket. They make a show of these trophies 
to stranger guests^ and the host says with pride that for this head 
one of his forbeais, or his iadicr, or himself^ as the case may he^ 
was offered much money but refused it. And report goes that 
some of them (the Gauk) boasted they had refused for the head 
Its weight in gold, thus displaying a certain rude magnanimity,'' 

Head-hunting was also an Irish custom. In a Cuchu- 
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laiim saga it is toM that irhcn Cuchulainn is to be buried, 
Conall Cernach conducts a raid and returns with several 
heads which are placed round his friend*s open grave* 
There are references in other Irish tales to head^huntln? 
raids. 

Blood-drinking and head-taking were Teutonic cus¬ 
toms, In the German Niheluti^eifliedf Hagen, during the 
fight in the burning Hall, calls upon his fellows who are 
athirst to drink human blood: 

“Then went one where he fhund a dead body. He knelt by 
the wounds, and did off bis helmet, and be^m to drink the stream- 
ing blood. , , * Many more of them drank the bloot^ and their 
bodies were strengthened.”^ 


Iffhen Hagen was taken before the queen and refused 
to tell where the treasure was oonccaied, his head was 
struck off and the queen “ carried it by the hair to the 
Knight of Trony ".® 

Herodotus tells that a Scythian soldier drank the 
blood of the first man he overcame in battle. He cu t off 
the heads of whatever number he slew, and took the 
scalps, which he hung from his bridle rein. Skulls of 
enemies were afterwards used as drinktng-cup3.3 
. ^^^’^iring was known in Assyria, and, indeed, prac¬ 
tised on an extensive scale. A sculptured war scene, for 
instance, shows triumphant warriors bringing the heads 
of warriors to Sennacherib {705—680 b . c ,). 

Heads of tocmies were taken in pre-dynastic Egypt. 
The dyiwsnc Egyptians attached much importance to the 
head, Elliot Smith and Dawson tell that in the early 
dap of mummification in Egypt one of the methods of 
preserving the likeness of the dead man was to provide 
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a limestone or mud model of Jiis head, “which was placed 
with his mummy In the burial chamber 

Head-hunting was a custom in West Africa. Major 
A. J. N. Tremeartie tells that among the pagan Hausas 
it would appear that formerly young men were not re¬ 
garded as full members of the tribe until they had taken 
heads. When a head-hunter is buried a goat or fowl is 
sacrificed at the grave. A pole is erected upon the grave, 
“ to which are strung all the skuUs in the possession of 
the family Formerly, “ if the deceased had been a 
chief, people were killed upon the day of the funeral so 
that their ghosts might serve him 

Frobenius cites the evidence of a French officer re¬ 
garding head-hunting in the Congo, which is to the 
effect that a rich man of the Babangi tribe took the heads 
of slaves during his lifetime as " provision for the after¬ 
life he makes sure of having attendants " for the up¬ 
keep of his future spiritual home and court In front 
of the houses of well-to-do Babangi the Frenchman saw 
tall poles on which dangled “ the more or less bleached 
skulls of slaves 

Thurston tells of human skulls being used in sorcery 
in Southern India. In one case a skull is ground to powder; 
in another the skull of a baby taken from a grave was 
used in initiating a man into the mysteries of the magi¬ 
cian’s art.* 

Head-hunting is still a custom among the Naga tribes 
in the strip of hilly country dividing Assam and Bengal 
from Burmah, although every effort is made to suppress 
it in the administered areas. 

Mr. J, M. Hutton of the Indian Civil Service, writing 
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on the subject,^ notes th^t althoug'h heads may' be taken 
because warriors are vain, the idea underlying head-taking 
is that the killing of a human being is conducive to the 
prosperity of the community or of the crops He tells 
of a case of a boy purchased from another tribe being 
flayed and his flesh divided. Each man who received a 
piece put it in his corn-basket to avert evil and ensure 
“ plentiful crops of grain 

Mr. Hutton quotes from Mr. A. W, Davis, who^ 
writing in 1898, tells of head-hunting taking place to 
avert the plague of smallpox. According to Mr. Davis 
there is a very general superstition among the Angamis 
and Seims that to kill a human being and place a small 
portion of the flesh in the murderer's flelds is a specifle 
to ensure a good crop In one raid two men were 
partially scalped, while a child was taken away alive and 
killed outside the village In the Ao country slaves were 
beheaded to propitiate the spirits of the dead. 

Mr. Hudson says that heads taken by the Lhotas, 
Rengmas, and Sernas are usually hung up in a tree ** near 
the edge of the village ”, The Aos and the Konyak tribes 
hang the heads in their houses. Young men of the 
Angamis and other Nagas found that if they had not 
taken heads it was very difficult to get girls to marry them. 

The ghost of a headless man was not admitted to Para¬ 
dise. 

Effigies of human heads, carved out of wood or small 
gourds and painted, are still hung up in a Naga palaver 
housc.^ 

Accorffing to Sir George Scott skull collecting by the 
head-hunting hill peoples of Burmah “ is really a neces¬ 
sary agricultural operation and not a mere vulgar brutal 
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killing for the sake of taking life. Without a yearly skull 
for the village there might be a failure of raliij or too 
much of it."i 

In his survey of Indonesian customs Mr. W. J. Perry 
shows that the Bontoc (of the Philippines) are head¬ 
hunters, and that the body of a man whose head has been 
taken is not buried like ^e bodies of others, but placed 
in a hole in a mountain and covered with stones. A 
similar custom obtains among the Ifugao of Luzon. In 
Borneo the Kayan heap cairns over beheaded men. Heads 
were placed on sacred stones as in the Nagas country. 
Mr. Perry expresses the opinion that head-hunting in 
Indonesia " is a modiScation of the custom of human 
sacrifice, which appears to be so intimately associated 
with the stone-using immigrants 

Mr. Ivor H. Evans, dealing with the religion and 
customs in British North Borneo, refers to the rites con¬ 
nected with head-hunting. At Tuaran the skulls of 
enemies are kept in “ long houses Being an official 
he could not obtain much information regarding “ head¬ 
hunting and head-hunting ceremonies but he once saw 
a procession of men in single file ” keeping up a kind of 
war-cry, which had a peculiar whistling sound", A 
buffalo was to be sacrificed, and he ascertained that once 
a year a buffalo is offered to the heads which have been 
taken by the head-hunters. In the upper regions of the 
Tempassuk District head-hunting was formerly prevalent. 
Heads are preserved in " a special head-house ”, or ” they 
may be hung up outside a grain store ”, Mr. Evans has 
never seen them '* suspended in dwelling-houses ", He 
ascertained that after returning home *' a purification by 
bathing is undergone by successful head-hunters, and the 
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head is set upon a stone ", He saw at Tambatuan in 
1915 two human skulls '* hanging outside against the 
wall of a rice-store ” and sa])rs, " these seemed to have 
been placed there partly' with the idea of proteedag the 
grain against thieves 

Dr. Charles Hose tells of his experiences with A ban 
Jau, a native " Rob Roy of Sarawak", who, after consent¬ 
ing to become a peaceful subject of the Rajah, feared 
that when he died no head would be taken. Dr. Hose 
comforted him by suggesting that the head of a former 
enemy which was in possession of the chiePs daughter 
might be used for the funeral. Aban Jau's mind was set 
at ease, “ and tears of real joy ran down his cheeks 

The period of mourning for the dead could not be 
concluded in olden days until a head was taken and brought 
to the grave. Dr, Hose, on one occasion, found the whole 
Kayan population " in a ferment ** because of the failing 
of the crops and the long period of mourning after the 
d»th of a chief. A “ few fresh heads " were wanted. In 
this, as in other cases, peace was made by borrowing 
skulls to permit of ceremonies being performed.® 

Dr, Hose tells that a group of the malevolent spirits, 
known to the Kayans as 7 V^, were associated with dried 
and smoked human heads. About thirty of these heads 
arc kept in a house, and the spirits punish those who do 
not pay attention to these.^ 

In Formosa the most active head-hunters arc the 
Ataj^ls. They believe, according to Mr. James W. 
Davidson, that to be assured of a year of abundance 
the heads of freshly killed human beings must be offered 
up to their ancestors Head-hunting also qualifies a 
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man to be a " rect^nized adult", to obtain rank and 
inSuence and a wife. It also gains “ for the individual 
and his famlljr, and even for the tribe, freedom from 
pestilence Mr. Davidson sap that every village of 
the AtayaJs possesses a small narrow platform in the open 
air on which heads are placed. A freshly decapitated 
head is suspended in the jungle and sometimes grain is 
put into the mouth to attract birds.^ 

Writing of the Dutch East Indies, Mr. A. Cabaton 
sap that " the half civilized tribes of Central Celebes, 
the Alfuras, and the Toradjas, whose customs are little 
known, indulge in head-hunting, drink the blood of a 
conquered enemy and eat his brains to acquire his strength 
and intelligence The natives of the Tcnimbre Islands, 
which lie between Timor and New Guinea, are " head¬ 
hunters ", They live by " bunting, fish, and agriculture 

In British New Guin^ head-hunting Is engaged in 
when houses are being built. When the posts are erected 
a bushman must be killed and also when the timbers of 
the roof are put in place, and again when thatching takes 
place. A new house is not supposed to be fit for use 
" until somebody has been killed for it ", Dr. G. Landt- 
man writes reg^ing the custom: 

“ The strong fighting men of the tnb^ or some of them, go 
out and kill some enemies, and bring home the captured heads, 
which they knock against the great post, staining it with blood.,. 

Before anybody has been killed no man should come 
In contact with any part of the structure of a 
it is particularly dangerous to rest one's head against a 
post. . . . 

If visitors happen to come into a new ddrim^^ they 
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may be chosen for the victims required. It is not neces¬ 
sary to smear the central post with blood, but considered 
sufficient that blood is sprinkled about in the house, 
though the captured heads seem always to be knocked 
against the post for the sake of the noise 

Dr. A. C. Haddon collected in Sarawak a folk tale 
of the Kenyah people which was intended to ejcplain 
how the head-hunting custom had origin. It tells that in 
the olden days the Kenyahs only took the hair of a man 
killed on the war-path and decorated their shields with 
it. A ruler named Tokong was the first to introduce 
head-hunting. When the padt (rice) had been planted, 
be set out on a military expedition against a tribe which 
had killed some of his people, and on the third or fourth 
day, while resting in the jungle, heard on the bank of a 
small stream a frt^ croaking, '* Wang kok kok tatak 
batok ", signifying " Cut off the head ", He asked the 
frog what it meant, and the frog said: You Kenyahs 
are dreadful fools; you go on the war-path and kill 
people, and only take their hair, which is of very little 
use, whilst if you were to take away the whole skull you 
would have everything that you required—a good har¬ 
vest and no sickness, and but very little trouble of any 
kind. If you do not know how to take a head, I will show 
you." Then the frog seized a smaller frog and decapitated 
it. Dr. Haddon continues: 

"Tokong did not think much of this^ hut one of his hakii^ or 
light-hand men, who was an elderly man, pondered long over the 
incident, and during the ni^t he had a strange dream. He dreamt 
that be saw fields of pudi^ the plants being weighted down with 
their heavy grain, and in addition he saw an abundance of other 
food^gar-cane, sweet potatoes, and what not. Next monning 
he »id to Tokong, I am very much concerned about what the 
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frqg s£iid)* axid be narrated his dream, Tokong shit appeared 
to think very little of it, but the other men stron^y advis^ hti% 
if they were succesaful, to bring bade one or two of the heatk^^ 

Seven people were killed when the raid took place, and 
three beads were put into the basket of the old 
Wonderful experiences ensued. 

“ They rrturried at the usual break^neck pacc^ and found that 
they were able to travel at a great rate without much &tiguc* 

** On rrachmg the river they witnessed a phenomenon they 
had never seen before} the sitojh, although it was fiir above the 
reach of the ride^ commenced running up immediately they got 
into thdr boats, and with very htde exertion in the way of poling 
they quickly reached their larms. 

To their surprise they saw the (rice) had grown knee- 
deep, and whilst walking through the fields it conrinned to grow 
rapidly and ultimately hurst into can 

‘^The usual war-wboops were shouted as th^ neared their 
home, and were answered by a din of gongs from the house. The 
people, one and all, came out to wdcomc them, the lame com¬ 
menced dancing, and those who bad been sick for years were 
sufficiently energetic to go and fetch water, and everybody appeared 
to be in perfect healthy 

“ The heads were hung up and a fire lighted underneath to 
warm thcfin, and everything wa$ very jolly. 

Seeing all this, Tokong remarked, * The frog was certainly 
fight, and in future we must faring back the heads^^ 

In this tale we have set forth very plainly the beliefs 
connected with head^hunting in Sarawiik. The decapi¬ 
tated victims were sacrificed to increase the supply of 
fertilizing water, to make the rice grow in abundance 
and ripen rapidly, to impart ** fresh vitality not only to 
the hunters but to the whole tribe, for, a$ is told, those 
-who had been ailing for long became suddenly well. 
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regaining thetr former strengtli, because the heads of 
sacrificed human beings iiad been brought in. 

The oracular frog in the story is significant, for the 
frog was in Borneo, as in India, Egypt, and elsewhere^ 
associated with rain-giving and rejuvenation. It impresses 
upon Tokong the need for blood-letdng—for sacrificing 
human beings and taking possession of** the whole skull '* 
so that the hunters may have “ a good harvest and no 
sickness and but very little trouble of any kind This 
revelation, be it noted, is made to the ruler, Tokong, and 
his elderly friend, the priest or magician, has a dream 
in which he sees the crops fiourtshitig. 

The head-hunting custom did not have origin in 
Sarawak, but evidently the people had not forgotten its 
originai significance. It was closely associated with the 
agricultural mode of life, and had origin at a very early 
period in the history of agriculture. At first the sacrifice 
of human beings was connected with the growing of 
barley and millet. Then, when other cereals, including 
wheat and rice, were cultivated, the same custom was 
perpetuated. In time, as the agriculturists and horti- 
cultuiists extended their activities, cultivating ail sorts of 
food-yielding plants in various lands, the sacrificing of 
human beings to promote growth was adopted far and 
wide. The traditional religious or magico-religious cere¬ 
monies connected with agriculture and horticulture were 
regarded as of as much importance as the agricultural 
implements and the knowledge of how to m^e use of 
them. Thus as the new mode of life was introduced 
among peoples who bad been hunters, the religious and 
magico-religious customs connected with agriculture and 
horticulture from the earliest times were introduced also. 

Now, as it chanced, the yield of cereals, vegetables, 
and fruit-trees was supposed to be promoted by the 
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ruler—the king or chief. As long as he was health7 and 
vigorous and able to discharge the duties of his high 
office, the harvests w*crc plenteous and the health of his 
subjects was conserved, food being abundant. But when 
the ruler grew old and frail, he had either to be slain and 
supplanted by one in good health and sufficiently young, 
or he had to be rejuvenated. The sacrifice of the ruler 
was supposed to impart strength to his successor, with 
consequent benefit to the crops. If the king was to be 
rejuvenated, his blood (“ for the blood is the life ") having 
become thin and weak, he had to be supplied with the 
blood of sacrificed victims. 

Elliot Smith, writing in this connexion, says; 

“ The belief in the efficacy of blood as an elixir of life not only 
exerted the most far-rcadiing influence in early lelipoiis ccte- 
monies and symbolism, but also waa responsible for driving men to 
embark upon such diabolical practices as head-hundng and human 
sacrifice to obtain the blood which was credited with such potent 
magical value."^ 

Discussing the Egyptian myth of the Destruction of 
Mankind, Elhot Smith shows that it is evidently a record 
of significant character. The king being responsible for 
the introduction of irrigation was identified with the river 
and '* the life-giving power of water *** Elliot Smith 
continues; 

“ Hla own vitality was the Source of all fertility and prosperity. 
Hence when he ^owed signs that his vital powers were failing it 
became a logical necessity that he should be killed to saf^juard 
the welfere of his country and people." 

But the time came when the king refused to comply 
with this custom and had an elixir provided to rejuvenate 
him. The only medicine in the pharmacopoeia of these 
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times for minimizing danger to life was human blood. 
Thus in the Egyptian myth we find that when Re* who 
had been ruling as an earthly king, had grown old, man¬ 
kind rebelled. Re retaliated by sending the goddess 
Hathor-Sekhet to destroy his subjects, “ And it came to 
pass that for several nights Sekhet waded in the blood of 
men," 

To save the remnant of the people, Re has a soporific 
drink, mixed with red clay to make it resemble blood, 
provided for the goddess. She drinks and becomes 
intoxicated and takes no more cognizance of men. 

Re has been rejuvenated, but he says: ** I will not 
wait until this weakness seizeth me again,and departs 
to the sky world. He thanks those men who had supported 
his cause and says that the slaughter of the rebels which 
they had effected on the side of the goddess atoned for 
the intended slaughter of himself.^ 

Another interesting point about the Egyptian custom 
is that after human beings were sacrificed to rejuvenate 
the king, and a substitute for blood was provided, as we 
see in the myth of the “ Destruedon of Mankind ", the 
blood of the goddess herself was obtained to rejuvenate 
Nature. As Elliot Smith shows, the avamr or animal 
form of the goddess, here a cow, there a pig or some other 
animal, was sacrificed. He thinks " this was the real 
reason for the abandoning of human sacrifice and the 
substitution of an animal for a human being 

In the South Sea Islands the custom of sacrificing 
human beings by taking heads on head-hunting expedi¬ 
tions, or by offering heads and hearts to the deities and 
ceremonially eating the body, existed beside that of 
sacrificing animals such as pigs, fowls, &c. 
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The Egyptian evidence shows how the ruler of a 
people became closely connected with the water supply 
and the growth of crops and therefore with the welfare 
of the people. 

It does not, however, aiford us a record of the begin¬ 
ning of the belief that an individual could be rejuvenated 
by providing a red-clay substitute for blood, or for the 
belief that the spirit of man was in the head. 

Before the introduction of agriculture in Western 
Europe the bodies of the dead were smeared with red 
ochre. The body of the Cro-Magnon man buried in the 
Faviland cave in South Wales had been treated in this 
way, as w'crc other bodies of the Pal^lithic epoch found 
elsewhere. Apparently it was believed that the dead 
were asleep and would be rejuvenated by the red ochre, 
I have suggested elsewhere ±at the persisting traditions 
of the cave sleepers, like the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
may have had origin in the religious ideas revealed by the 
burial customs of the hunting period.^ Body-painting 
customs may have similarly been connected w'ith the idea 
that there were particular virtues in the colours used. 

The earliest evidence so far obtained in Europe of the 
belief that the soul was in the head is that of the Ofnet 
cave In Bavaria, in the A^ilian (prc-NeoIithic) layer of 
this cave over thirty skulls were found. The heads had 
been cut off the bodies after death and deposited in the 
cave facing the west. The cave opens from the south¬ 
west. As a rule, the Cro-Magnon bodies of the earlier 
period were laid with their faces towards the entrance of 
the cave,® 

It would appear that the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainted with a custom similar to that revealed in the 
Ofnet cave. In the so-called “Book of the Dead” 
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there is a chapter In which the deceased is made to say: 

“ I annj I am, I live, [ live, I grow, I grow, and when I shall 
awake in peace, I shall not be dcstroTcd in my' bandages. I shall 
be free of pcstiicncc^ my eye will not be corrupted, my skin will 
not disappear. My car will not be deaf, htad tw// mt be tsiett 
ewtiyfiem my nteky my tongue will not be tom out, my hair will 
not be cut off, my eyebrows will not be shaven off,"i 

As will be seen, the Melanesian head-hunting custom 
and the bcliefe associated with it open up a wide vista 
in the hi3tot7 of civilization. It cannot be explained by 
reference to Melanesian evidence alone, nor when we 
seek for clues as to its significance in India. The intimate 
connexion between the custom and the quest of longevity 
as well as the concern regarding the food supply,® leads 
us back to the time when the agricultural mode of life 
was first introduced. In Egypt, where barley, millet, 
certain vegetables, and fruit-trees were cultivated at a 
remote period—long before the dawn of history—human 
beings were, as we have seen, sacrificed to ensure a 
plenteous harvest and to rejuvenate the king and his 
subjects. The Babylonian custom of sacrificing the 
'* mock king ” and “ mock queen ” and their followers, 
referred to in the previous chapter, appears to have been 
connected with the annual rejuvenation of the ruler, and 
of the food*yicldmg soil, as well as with the custom of 
sending to the Otherworld wives, slaves, and others to 
serve the mighty dead. 

In the South Sea islands there were fusions of various 
customs that had origin at different periods in different 
areas, such as the blending of the mummification custom 
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mth that of head-hunting. There, for instance, the skulls 
alone were preserved; there the heads were mummified. 
Combined with the belief that the head taken rejuvenated 
a community and promoted the growth of crops, was the 
immemorial belief that life, or the soul, resided in the 
head and that the skull was a medium through which the 
gods or spirits could be invoked. We find also that the 
skulls were connected with trees and stones. These 
arbitrary associations had undoubtedly a history outside 
the Melanesian area. It cannot be assumed that they 
were of spontaneous origin in Melanesia—that the settlers 
on the islands forgot all they had previously known on 
settling on the islands and then proceeded to reinvent 
the beliefs and practices known to ^eir ancestors in other 
areas. 

In studying the intellectual life of a people in any 
given area in the world, one is invariably confronted 
with evidence of the persistence of immemorial beliefs 
and practices which we may find to be intermixed with, 
but often little affected by, acquired beliefs and practices 
introduced by intruders. “ Originality,** as Dr. B, Laufer 
says, is certainly the rarest thing in this world, and in 
the history of mankind the original thoughts are appal¬ 
lingly sparse. 

The idea that the Melanesians and others were con¬ 
tinuously speculating and introducing new religious 
beliefs and practices does not accord with the evidence 
at our disposal, and that evidence is not inconsiderable. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Pig in Religion 

The and Agriculture—Papudn Ca&qcxian with Ciocta^nut— 

Culture Hero and the Boar-^pjg Medicine** for Men 4 md Plant*—Fig form 
Hottie—Soali ai Piga—New Cuinca Purk Taboo—Blue Boar u Demon — 
Fig and the Aeroplane—Ro«eI Pork Taboo—Kg eome4 with Ssm and Moon 
—Solomon t^and Pig Sacrifice to War SptHi—Demos Pigi of SolomoTu-— 
Pork TaiAd—Pig Lore and Megallibi—Pig and War—Sacrod Kga of Sa^a^ 
Wat fiacEiiiee in Olawa—Pigi at Bnriati — Pig aouL Pnjbkai—Piga^ Pajudiae— 

New Hebride* Pig Lore—When Piga riralEed Men_Pigt at Biith and Death 

—Sow‘i FIcth cauH of Death—PLgi at FcilivaU—from Sky-world— 
Saertd Pigi nf Rji — Scape-pig of Fiji—Pig in Folyneiia— ^OHgiii from Womu 
on Dead Mto—Pigi with Sotda—Pork tabooed to Women— Sacred Bbct 
Pigs—Pigf from Homan Hcgdi—Pigi mbaritoM for Human Brifigs—No 
Pig* in New Zealand—Pi^ god Oro ami Nfegalithi—Oro and Tammui— 
Hawaiian Pig Goda—Pig in Lifc^gtring Ceremony—Hawaiian Pig Cod aniJ 
Volcano Coddcii— Oceanic Namo of Pig—The Malayan pig^lcmon. 

The pEg figures prominently in reHgEun throughout 
the South Sea Islands as it docs over a large area in Asia^ 
in ancient Egypt* and other parts of Africa and in Europe 
and America. A flood of light has been thrown on 
Melanesian pig lore by Dr. Gunnar Landtman in his 
recently published account of his cthnogmphical re- 
seardies in New Guinea.^ His carefully gleaned infor¬ 
mation regarding^ the pig in religion emphasizes that 
there is no essential connexion between a culture and a 
racCk W^e find similar beliefs and practices connected 
with the pig among peoples of different races in widely- 
separated parts of the world and embedded in religious 
systems which differ considerably. A connecting link, 

* n, Kinai ^ Londoft, 19^. 
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howler, is the agricidtural-horticultural mode of life. 
The pig appears to owe its prominence in religion 
to the influence of the ancient peoples who had passed 
from the Hunting stage of civilization and learned how 
to produce food by cultivating cereals, vegetables, and 
frutt-beafing trees. 

Dr. Landtman shows that among the Kiwai Papuans 
the only domestic animals, properly speaking, are does 
and tamed bush pigs ", The natives also tame certain 
birds. It is believed that in ancient times animals could 
and " this is still to a certain extent true of birds 
The natives detect in the songs of some birds expressions 
m ^eir own language or in English, As one of them put 
It in pidgm English " to Dr. Landtman, “ Half he 
pick up talk belong people what place he (the bird) 
stop, half he got yarn belong self", while another native 
declared of a bird’s song, “ That’s all English talk I no 
been heiir". 

The pig is supposed to owe its origin to the mythical 
personage Mardnog^rc, through whose body passed an 
unchewed and undigested lump of sago, Maninog^re 
threw the crooked fruit stalk of a coco-nut at the pig 
and it fastened to the animal and became its tail, and he 
made the hair out of the fibres of the coco-nut husk. The 
long tusks as well as the smaller teeth were made of the 
white kernel of the coco-nut, and after breaking the 
coco-nut shell in two, he transformed the two halves 
into the cars of the pig. The end of the snout was made 
ot the sprouhng end of a coco-nut (which curiously 
resembles a pig's snout), and the two notches in the shell 
became the eyes.’’t 

\Ve thus have the pig closely connected with the 
cultivation of the sago and coco-nut trees. 

* Dt. UndhuTi. r*, Kiitai A-rt, Lcndan, p, 
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Martinog^re, the culture hero, was the first builder . 

the darimo {luei] s house) and his life was indmatelj 
connected with that of the first pig, a boar. The animal 
grew very quickly, and he sent people to hunt it with 
and the hunters were assisted by a large hawk and 
a ferocious lizard. Mariinogire wanted the pig to be 
captured alive. 

“Tlie pig, however, was shot dead by a man. After that 
^ryWy had to die; if the pig had h«n kept alive, there would 
nave been no death among men either.” 

The culture hero inaugurated the Goro m^guru 
ceremony with the dead pig, ” Shortly afterwards he 
dicd^n account of the pig having been killed.” Dr, 
Landtman tells: 


Matdnogfre had told the people to cut up his body after his 
dath and keep some of his flesh and that of the mo^u pig, for they 
were a strong medicine. When mixed together and given to the 
young mefl they would make them great warrioiB and successful 
ha^ncis, and th^ ^„ld also be used as a garden medicine 
as a ^ison for kilLng people. The people dried the flesh till 
It was as hard as wood and could be kept any length of rime.”^ 


l^gtired prominently in the Mogdru which 
Dr, ^ndti^n refers to as a "life-giving ceremony"; 
It includes the preparation of life-giving medicine for 
the ^dens (particularly the sago palms) and for the 

people themselves , the instruction of those who have 
reached puberty, &c.® 

men a house was budt it suggested the idea of a 
gigantic p,g. The four feet of a wild boar were put in 
the four comers . . . underneath the floor, the jaw 

and the skull in the gable over the same entrance, while 
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the vertebra are tied “ here and there along the ridge 
spars ’V and the ribs hung over the spars; bits of skin 
are attached to the roof,^ 

One of the totems of the Kiwal islanders Is the 
b^romo (wild pig), but it is rare. Certain mythical beings 
appear as pigs, pigs see phenomena invisible to man, 
they have souls, and souls of human beings appear as 
pigs or with one foot like that of a pig. Pig lore is very 
plentiful indeed. There is a period when to the young 
pork is taboo.® When they begin to attend the H 6 ri 4 mu 
ceremony they refrain from pork. After initiation they 
are taught to eat it.^ 

The Yablm people of New Guinea believe that 
*'* after death their souls will be turned into certain 
fabulous cave-haunting swine, and accordingly their 
relatives refuse to spear or to eat the real wild swine. 
If these animals break into and ravage the fields, their 
human kinsfolk attempt to appease them with offerings 
of coco-nuts and other valuable articles.” * 

In Tamara, an island off the coast of New Guinea, 
“ the people will not eat pork, because it is their con¬ 
viction that the souls of the dead transmigrate into the 
bodies of pigs 

Sir James G. Frazer tells that the field labourers of 
the Kai tribe in New Guinea refrain from eating pork, 
believing that the fiesh of the dead pig in their stomachs 
would attract the living pigs to the crops, and suggests; 

“ Perhaps this superstition, based on the piinctplc of sym¬ 
pathetic inagic^ may explain the aversion to pork which was entei^ 
tained fay some of the agncultural peoples of the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean in antn^uity." * 


■ Lnd^, ap. nf.. pp. 1+-1 j, raid., pp, sao. 17*. <76. iSt, >«z, jrf. 
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In the Am Islands near New Guinea it is bellered 
that evil men can assume the form of bats, pigs, croco¬ 
diles or birds, and, mahing themselves invisible, can 
steal souls.^ 

The Mafiilu of British New Guinea during great 
feasts celebrated at Intervals of fifteen or twenty years, 
sacrifice pigs and dip in their warm blood the human 
skulls and bones of former chiefs and other prominent 
persons. The slaughtered pigs are afterwards cut up, and 
pieces are distributed among the guests, who carry them 
away for consumption in their own vill^eS-^ 

The scape-pig ts known in New Guinea, After a 
widow has mourned for her husband for about a year, 
a feast is given, and the brother of the deceased removes 
her garb of sorrow and “ places it around a pig. The 
sadness has left the woman with the garb and gone into 
the pigT’ * 

Dr. Landtman gives among the mythical animals of 
the Kiwai Papuans " a ferocious boar which killed many 
people On its head grows " a bush of thorny creepers 
He goes on to tell: 

“ The iieran or atirare is an enormous iguana which some- 
nines appears in the shape of a man or pig. It lives in the bush 
cither on the ground or in trees. The animal’s colour Is said to 
be blue. No arrow can penetiau its back, , , , When tbe 
animal shows fight its eyes turn red.” 

This demon is sometimes friendly to individuals. 
In human form it once taught a man '* many songs and 
dances It appears in dreams to give “ useful infor¬ 
mation ”, The first settlers in Kiwai island found the 


1 m tdiifon). V<il. I, p. 10,, tAndotx, 1917. 
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demon friendly, and it protected them against enemies 
Dr. Landtman adds that ** an iierari is still spoken of as 
the particular local being ifirtdrord) of Kubira (Kiwai 
island), that animal * belong them fellow 

When during Capt. Frank Hurley's expedition to 
British New Guinea a seaplane was used, the natives 
regarded Lang, the pilot, and Hurley as " two fella 
belonga missionary”. At Kaimari the villagers 
sacrificed a pig which they ” placed reverently on the 
altar-like bow of the seaplane ”, The pig was removed 
during darkness to the schooner Esreka. ” In the 
morning the village emissaries came out to look for the 
pig, and when they found it gone, great was their re¬ 
joicing. ... 1 subsequently learned that the villagers 
believed the * Seagull' was a flying demon, and now 
that it had accepted their offering, its spirit was appeased 
and no harm would come to themr’ ^ 

On the island of Rossel (or Yela), the most easterly 
of the Louisiade group, Papim, the domestic pig is 
eaten only at feasts inter-connected with a series of social 
events such as marriages and deaths. Like cannibalism, 
therefore, pork eating is ceremonial. 

The pork feast is connected with complect monetary 
transactions, but the seller of the pig and his immediate 
relatives and fellow-villagers do not partake of it, nor 
does the buyer and others connected with him. When 
a pig is sold for the ceremonial feast a young man gives 
one of his names to the animal which then becomes his 
iisda (a form of relationship), and when the pig is slain 
this young man is compensated. There is a distribution 
of the parts of the sacrificed animal, which has been 
suffocated amidst the lamentations of the women. Pigs 

■ ^ Btxiidi pp. 

■ Cipixk] F. Pmrtt omT Saragfw, | p, 3^5^ 
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reared in one village are put to death in another. The 
ceremony appears to be a life^ving one, the pork being 
“ medicine 

According to the Rossel faith the snak&-god Mbassi, 
ancestor of the race, came across the sea at the beginning, 
bringing with him in his canoe “ the sun and the moon, 
the pig, the dog, and the taro 

Codrington gives an excellent description by a native 
of San Cristoval of a Solomon Island sacrifice to a war- 
ghost named Hammae. 

The chief sacrificer has the pig strangled and cut up. 
“ They take great care of the blood lest it should fall 
upon the ground; they bring a bowl and set the pig in 
it, and when they cut it up the blood runs down Into it 
The chief sacrificer takes a bit of the pig's flesh and some 
of the blood in a coco-nut shell and, entering the shrine 
of the war-ghost, says, "Harumae! Chief in warl tve 
sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may help us to 
smite that place; and whatsoever we shall carry away 
shall be your property, and we aiso will be yours.” 
The flesh is then burned upon a stone and the blood 
poured on tbe fire. Subseji^uently the pig was cere¬ 
monially devoured by the worshippers, 

Harumae was during life '* a great fighting man 
who was supposed to have much ma/ta (power}.“ 

Dr. Fox,® referring to the devil pigs of the Solomons 
goes on to say: 


** But mosc terrible of all is the demon herd of pigs, drtcen- 
dants of the ariginaJ pigs. It fs led by sn enormous boar tvitA a 
t^iutfi&t heed* On his snout grows 3 tree wreathed in *ima 
Wfl fern, and under his chin is a hornet's nest If this terrible 
demon boar, Boongurunguru, comes to a village, someone in it will 
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die. The demon herd esn often not be seen, only' hcnid} but if, 
hcan'ng them, you mention that there are pigs about, the air is 
full of snakes at once. If the whole herd come to a village, everj'- 
onc in the place will die; as they come nearer and nearer they 
grow smaller and smaller, till they are hardly la:rger than mice as 
they come into the village. They once came very near Heum, 3$ 
£it as Iriawa—but no one ever sees this sight twice; they are 
the demon pigs of Umaroa.*'^ 

Among one of the communities deait with by Dr, 
Fox the only animals thought to possess souls are the 
shark, the pig, the dog, and probably the hawk. Chil¬ 
dren must not kill these animats in case they are forms of 
the souls of living men,® 

At a water hole at Madoa on the island of Ulawa are 
stone carvings; one of these is "a stone pig 15 feet 
long from snout to tail, very much worn and b^nng 
now a very faint resemblance to a ptg, but yet cut out of 
the rock There are also footprints of a large size 
Pigs, puddings, and “ coco-nut cream were offered 
in sacrifice on a stoncA 

Fairy-like beings called Kakamora live in holes and 
caves, and are from 6 inches to 3 or 4 feet in height. 
Pigs are left and killed at a Kakamora cave. Some of 
these beings have one foot, one arm, and one eye, like 
certain supernatural beings in Hindu and Scottish 
Highland folk-lore.'^ 

The pork taboo is known in the Solomons. Araha 
children must not eat fish or pork.* 

In the Eastern Solomon Islands, Dr. Fox has collected 
much interesting and suggestive pig tore which is con¬ 
nected with the worship of stones and trees.^ 

He tells that a large bright-red stone ’’ on a sacred 

* Fd*. n* 1/ lAf PMifit. PP, ’ JHi., p, *71. • p. *w. 
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mound of earth and stones was called Wabina, after the 
hawk BtJta, Wabtna was a god. His spirit entered a 
sacred coco-nut (a milk-yielding tree) the nuts of which 
were taboo. The members of the priestly caste were 
buried in the mound. 

In front of Wabina was a stone on which burnt 
sacrifices of pig and puddings were offered in time of war. 
Wabina (or his spirit) then accompanied warriors to battle. 

Binauhi (the priest) distributed sacred leaves from 
a branch with which he had struck the stone of Wabina. 
The warriors waved the leaves, enclosed in other leaves, 
over the sacred stone and tied them round their necks, 
wearing them as “ shields (amulets). 

The priest then ** prepared to lead the expedition 
by taking an arrow, touching Wabina with it, and then 
sticking it into the ground close by Wabina till they were 
ready to start. If an arrow or spear of Binauhi's (the 
priest’s) struck a man, even if it merely glanced off and 
infiicted a flesh wound, the man would die; but if 
Binauhi did not desire to kill him, he would shout 
Boomangori (pig destroyed), and the man, by sacrificing 
a pig, would recover. He was then called B$Qmat$gofi*' 

Dr, Ivens tells that at Sa’a a pig bai one ear marked 
and 13 considered sacred. Even on the occasion of a 
hostile raid it will be left alone and allowed to die of old 
age. Another kind of dedication, practised at both Sa'a 
and Ulawa, is when a ghost appears to a relative " telling 
him to set apart a pig for him When the pig is fit to 
cat, it 1$ devoured by the male members of the ghost's 
family. 

All pigs have ear marks. The sacred pig “ had the 
tip of one ear only cut off**, and a similar mark was 
employed " when a pig was set apart to be eaten 
sacramentally at some future time 
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The cutting up of a pig is done “ according to plan ”, 
and “two cuts at the back of the neck were the pre¬ 
rogative of the chief, and the next four cuts as well 

At Ulawa a pig dedicated to a ghost might be eaten 
by the prieste alone. It was fed at the beach and slept 
in front of the canoe house. A name given it was pusu 
at (“ blow out salt water ”), the name by which whales 
arc known. When a dedicated pig was ceremonially 
eaten in the club house, its ears, " along with areca nuts 
and a plant of taro, were tied up to the rafters and left 
hanging there The jaws of pigs killed at feasts " arc 
put on the rafters ” of *' the chiefly lodge Offerings 
of pigs’ bones are made to ghosts. 

When at Ulawa war was imminent a sacrifice called 
*' Sacrificing a pig at the altar in the bush ” took place, 
and new weapons were made, A “ holy spear ”, which 
was large and heavy, figured prominently. A pig was 
tied alive on the spear and put into a fire on the altar. 
If the pig yelled “ it was a sign that the newly made 
weapons would kill This ceremonial spear was taken 
to battle. It was supposed to be a “ body " for the war 
ghost, and was called wakh (” fish hawk 

In Banks* Islands, pigs, or parts of them, are hung up 
at a grave. The pigs may be seen in the paradise called 
Panoi, to w^hich the souls of dead men pass. But it is 
not a native notion that pigs have souls. Codrington 
writes in this connexion: 

“ Of a pig or an ornament there is a certain scmicthin^ shadow, 
echo, of itself that can be seen, but there is not that which man 
has, the intdligent personal spiritual part which separates from the 
body in death. When a ghost is seen what is seen? Not the soul, 
the atsij but the dead man, the tamatei for the atai can never be 
seen, the nuttaaij echo, of the body, its tagnapu^ outline, can be 
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seen but iniJIkinctly. When an English ghost appears in the dead 
man^s habit as be Hred, is it thought to be his sod that appeansi" ^ 

•On 5 a‘a pigs are sacriSced in connexion with a buna!, 
but they are not supposed to have a soul^ akaio. Cod ring- 
ton deals again wi^ the problem involved when writing 
of Florida Island. He shows that there the soul of a 
living man is a /aran^a, a spirit, individual, not corporeal, 
separable during life from the body. After death the 
tarunga departs and becomes a tindah^ a ghost. Pigs have 
farusgay but not a tindah. In Santa Cruz a tarunga is 
called taluna^ and Codrington says, " I am unable to 
assign to it any more particular meaning than * spirit 

Codrington tells a New Hebrides story of a man who 
went to a dead chiers “ sacred haunt " in the darkness. 
He heard a whistle (the speech of ghosts is “ a sort of 
whistling " in many lands), and obtained a stone which 
came upon his breastThis was a magic stone for 
producing abundance of a certain kind of pigs, some of 
the females of which simulate the male sex and " furnish 
the finest tusks", This breed in the Banks’ Islands 
is called ** rawe and Codrington notes that the word 
'* rawe according to Dr. Shortland, has “ in the Maori 
of New Zealand a sense which accounts for its applica¬ 
tion to these pigs 

On I.cper Island Codrington heard a story " not 
seriously told or believed ” of a man who went to the 
“ underworld of pigs ” where a snake, named Tamatembo 
(" dead-man-pig ") was the master. “ The snake had 
scones in a lump at its neck, and these stones were power¬ 
ful for wealth in pigs.” The visitor to this Pigs' Paradise 
returned to earth with some of these mana-stORes^ and 
“ had them for sale or hire Evidently the Leper 

* Jl. H. Co 4 riaaifl(s, TAi p. wr\d now t. 
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Island folk who gave Codiington this story had ceased 
to believe in the Pigs’ Paradise. 

The Rev, A. W, Murray, who was for 40 years a 
misstonaiy in Oceania, has recorded that on the island of 
Anaiteum “ the fat of pigs was offered to the gods, and 
at one place on the island, Anclecauhat, where there was 
a god of peculiar sanctity, and where Nohoat, the principal 
chief of the island, resided, the shoulder of a pig was 
occasionally offered ", He quotes from Captain Erskine’s 
account of Sandwich Island regarding a large “ common 
house " of a village i 

“ The show of bones which wc had remarked in the first 
house, and which we were told betokened the residence of a ebie^ 
was here exhibited in a tenfold degree, the intenor of the roof being 
entirely concealed by the bundles which were suspended from 
the rafters. Here hung strings of the vertebra of pigs there the 
joints of their tails; while dozens of merry-thoughts of fowls, and 
every conceivable bone of birds and fishes mingled with lobster 
shells and shark fins. ... As to the object or origin of ihb 
curious custom wc could get no infomiationi hut were told that 
the passion for collecting these bones is SO great that a traffic in 
them is carried on, not only among the tribc% but with the neigh¬ 
bouring islands.** ^ 

Turner tells that on Atiaiteum it was told that the 
creator was named Nobu. After creating the human 
race at Eromanga, another island in the New Hebrides, 
he went away to another land. 

When the natives first saw white men they con¬ 
cluded that “ they were made by the same great spirit", 
and accordingly dark and white foreigners are called 
" Nobu". Turner adds: 

“ They say that ‘ once upon a rime * men walked like pigs, 
and the pigs walked erect. The birds and some reptiles had a meet¬ 
ing about it The lizard said he thought the pig should go on all 

^ Wv^iTj tit tkr WaUm Mo, Lothdon, pp. 3;$, 3«. 
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rours> and the men vpalk erecL The “ water-wagtails * disputed 
thisi It ended in the Hurd going up a coco-nut tree, Ming on the 
back of the pig and making it stoop and creep as it now does, and 
ever since pigs creep and men walk erect" ^ 

When an aged chieftain was buried alive in Efate in 
the New Hebrides, live pigs were tied to the arm of 
the old man. The cords were afterwards cut and the pigs 
cooked for the burial feast. " The old man, however, 
was supposed still to take the pigs with him to the world 
of spirits." ^ 

At Uripiv in the New Hebrides pigs are killed soon 
after the birth of a child, whereupon the child is rated 
as a man.^ 

At Malckula in the same group the eating of sow's 
flesh was supposed to cause death.* 

On Tanna large pigs were cooked " only on festive 
occasions The domestic pig is on Eromanga bred for 
special feasts. It is rarely eaten at the evening meal, but 
the wild pig is freely eaten. 

A variation of the sky-woman story on Tanna tells 
of pigs coining from the sky-world. A little girl chanced 
to go too near to a fire of dry leaves in a garden. She 
was '* caught into the draught and carried up with the 
smoke to heaven There she felt hungry and began 
to cat the food of the sky pigs, with the result that the 
animals made a disturbance. A blind old woman named 
Masinenik cried out, " Who is there?” and the child 
answers, telling that she has ascended from the earth on 
smoke. The old woman welcomes her, and wishes her 
to stay with her, and the girl makes a mixture to cure 
the woman of her blindness. After diving into a pool 
Masineruk's sight ^ restored. 

■ G+Tutud:, 4k:., p, 39*, *C+ Tumcf, p. 33$. 
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The little girl pines to return to the earth, and the 
old woman lowers her on a long line made of creepers. 
Subsequently the Line was ^ain lowered at intervals^ 
“ each time with a pig festened to the end. These pigs 
were a present to the child and her people from Masin- 
eruk.” The dark place in the sky dose to the Southern 
Cross is said to be the opening through which the 
child and the pigs were lowered 

In connexion with the Nanga ceremony of Fiji a 
number of pigs were consecrated and held in the greatest 
reverence. They might be killed for sacrifice only. To 
feed the sacred pigs was an act of piety^ and a man who 
provided food for them called on the ancestral spirits, 
saying, ” Take knowledge of me, ye who lie buried, our 
heads, 1 am feeding this pig of yours,” ® 

Wilkes tells that in Fiji a taboo was transferred from 
a person to a pig. The tabooed person was released from 
the spell on touching the animal.^ 

There is much pig lore in Polynesia, The Rev. 
William Ellis, writing regarding the origin of Oceanic 
beliefs and customs, says some natives informed him 
that pigs and dogs " were brought from the west by the 
first inhabitants, but others refer their origin to man 
One account states: 

In ancient limes a man died, and after death his body was 
destroyed by worms, which ultimately grew into swine, and were 
the first known in the islands," 

Ellis goes on to say that he never found “ traces of 
the Asiatic doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
but he states: 

" they believed that hogs had souls, and that there was a distinct 

”CL fl. Tkt SMitktfn IMrUn, Caanbridi*, Lqnd, pp. 
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place, called Ofctuna, whither they supposed the souls of the 
pigs repaired aAcr their death. . . . Another liiigulaf practice in 
reference to their pi^ was that of giving them some distinct, 
though often arbitrary name, by which he was called, as well as 
the several members of the family. This difFcrence^ however, 
prevailed — a man frequently changrsl his nami^ but the name of 
the pig;, once received, was usually retabed until his death," ^ 

According to Ellis, pork and other food offered to the 
gods were eaten by the Polynesian men, but forbidden 
on pain of death to the females.* 

Robert Louis Stevenson, writing of his experiences 
and observations in the Marquesas, says that the pig 
is the main dement of animal food among the islands 
Women, however, '* must not eat pork 

Pigs were offered to deceased ancestors.* Black pigs 
were very sacred, Herman Melville states in his Omo 
that when during a hunt a black pig was killed none of 
the Marquesans could be induced to carry it, some 
invincible supersdtJon being connected with its black 
colour ”, 

Turner informs us that in Samoa there is a curious 
story regarding the origin of pigs, 

“ A cannibal chief had human victims taken to him regularly, 
and was in the habit of throwing the heads into a cave close ty. 
A great many heads had been cast in, and he thought no mofe 
about them. One day, however, he was silting on a rack outsiiJe 
the cave when he heard an unusual noise. On looking in, the place 
was fill] of pigs, and hence the belief that pigs had their origin in 
the h(^ of men, or, as some would call it, a humbling case of 
evolution downwards I” ^ 


A story from Updlu tells bow a young hero, the son 
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of a chief, brought about the death of the cannibal god, 
Maniloa, who had oppressed the people like the man- 
devouring giants in our own folk-tales. The hero sub¬ 
sequently took pity on a young man who had been 
brought from Savaii to be sacrificed and eaten. He had 
him self adorned with coco-nut leaves, and then slung on 
a pole and carried to his father, as if to be killed and 
cooked. The chief was deeply touched and declared that 
from, that time no more human victims were to be killed 
for the oven, and that pigs were to be used instead.^ 

Mr. Elsdon Best dmws attention to the “ curious 
fact ” that the pig is not mentioned in Maori tradi¬ 
tion The dog and rat were introduced into New Zea¬ 
land in past times by the Maori, “ but,’^ says Best, “ the 
pig and fowl apparently never reached these shores/* ^ 
As I have shown in another volume ® the pig figures 
prominently in the customs and lore of the cult of the 
Areols, and as Dr, W. H, R, Rivers points out, there is 
much suggestive evidence which connects that secret 
society with the sun cult and megaliths.^ 

Oro, the god of the Arcois, had, like the god Tam- 
mu2-Adonis of Western Asia, a pig form. The boar 
was the aia (form of the incarnation or embodiment of a 
god) of Oro,® The worshippers of Oro remained inactive 
when the sun was north of the equator, for the god was 
then believed to have gone to Po, "the obscure and dark 
home of the dead ", The Areois " suspended all their 
amusements and bemoaned the absence of the god until 
the time came to celebrate his return anew at the following 
equinox Rivers saw in this fact “ a ritual celebration 
of the annual death of the sun and of its coming to life 

* O. Tittmo, Simm, ppr 131^-140. ^ Xy Alanffh VtaL ]l„ p, ^54+ 
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again to bring abundance and fertility He found in 
several places in Oceania that the cult of the sun was 
associated with the cuk of dead ancestors and the custom 
of erecting megalithic monuments^ There was, how¬ 
ever, in Oceania, ** two different streams of megalithlc 
culture 

Although the pig does not figure in Maori mythology, 
it is very prominent in that of Hawaii. There the gods 
Kane (Tane) Lu (Tu) and Lono (Rongo) have pig fonii^ 
one being a pig-headed man. One of Kane's names was 
Kane-apuaa, puaa meaning pig-, Sacred is the pig/* 
runs a passage in a religious chant. Black pigs were 
preferred as offerings to deities.* When a conciliatory 
sacrifice was made to a Hawaiian shark-god the head of 
the fanuly went to the seaside, earring ** a black pig, a 
dark-^red chicken, and some (kava) root wrapped 
in a piece of white bark cloth newly made by a virgin 
The prayer was recited: 

** O aumakuas from sunrise to $ynsct. 

From North to South, from above and bdow, 

O spirits of the predptce and spirits of the sea. 

All who dwell in flowing waters. 

Here is a sacrifice—our gif^ are to you. 

Bring life to u^ to all the ikmily. 

To the old people with w/lnklcd skin. 

To the young also,. 

This is our life 
F rom die gods.” 


The white bundle of awa wus thrown into the sea, the 
dark-red chicken was buried alive, and the black pig was 
taken to the temple and presented there as an offering*® 
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WestCTvelt gives a long Hawaiian stoty regarding 
the Hawaiian pig-god Kamapuaa, who had several 
shapes. Sometimes he appeared as a small black pig or 
as a gigantic pig, and sometimes as a human being who 
** concealed his pig-like deformities under a covering of 
kapa cloth In human shape he could put to flight 
man)^ warriors, or transform an enemy into stone; in 
pig-shape he could not be injured, even by large boulders 
thrown down over a cliff upon his body. He married 
Pele, the volcano and fire-goddess^ and having quarrelled 
with her, engaged with her in a fierce war. Xo escape 
her lava he transformed htmself into a fish which makes 
a noise " like the grunting of a small pig ’’ and has a 
thick skin. Pigs were sacrificed to Pele by being thrown 
into the crater of her volcano, and if a pig could not be 
secured, the pig-fish was substituted,^ 

Mr, Ivor H. N. Evans draws attention to the philo¬ 
logical evidence with regard to the pig. Although Tre- 
gear in his Maori Comparative Dkmnary^ under feaka^ 
a pig, suggests that the term is a corruption of the Eng¬ 
lish word “ porker ”, it appears to be genuinely Poly¬ 
nesian, as is shown by the Samoan pua^s^ Tahitian fuaa^ 
Hawaiian puaa^ Tongan Rarotongan puaka^ 

Marquesan pAtfu and Mangarevan In Melanesian 

Fiji the form is vuaka, and in Rotmna puaka. The Malay 
form is fuaka or pttwaka. One of the Sanskrit names 
for a wild boar is sSkara which resembles the L^tin 
suculus (little pig). The Latit. poretts is, however, cognate 
with the Malay-Polynesiaji fuaka^ as with the Gaelic 
/<?fY, a boar, the Welsh mreh^ and the Pictish ore (sur¬ 
viving in Orkney). MacBain gives the old British as 
turch\ •t-orko-s from *orh. 


^ W* D. WntOTfih, IdfimCp ef Oirf J/dniWbAi, pp. cf tod Mvtki aul Trn* 
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Mr. Evans shows that in Polpi^ian and Borneo 
fuaka can mean not only a pig, but a pig-bodied or 
pig-faced spirit It looks as if the Maori remembered 
the pig spirit although they had no pigs In New Zealand. 
The Malay Moslems have no idea that puaka has any¬ 
thing to do with pig To them a punka is a spirit, 
"either", says Mr. Evans, “a tree spirit or a 
iQd**t Skeac in his Malay Mape (p. 144) gives 
as an " earth demon ", while Wilkinson in his Malay 
Dictionary quotes the saying " Don't take your water 
from an eddy; a mighty demon {puwakay dwells there 
to guard it Mr. Evans goes on to say; " It seems 
probable that puaka actually did mean pig in Malay at 
one time, or, if not, a pig^^like tree-spirit, vegetation 
spirit, or genius lod ; but that nowadays—very likely owing 
to the introduction of the religion of Mohamed—the 
connexion of pig with puaka has been forgotten (sup¬ 
pressed), and there merely remains the belief that the 
puaka Is a tree spirit or genius loci,** ^ 

1 [fttf H. Ki Bvmi, Stadia iM !RuHg(am^ onef Oute im Brikuh Nmdi Bofata 
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Pig Gods and Demons 

P!g Sky god of In^tidcik — Pork Tab<»-“PiE^ wkh Soul*—BI cmmI 
fbr iiii|]|jaElDti—PadfiQEion CertmaniH to lodaaeba jind Grrere—Pag ip 
Cenmqny of fUddAPce—Pork Talm ia Borneo] — MilnyiP TkWp— anti 
Agricuiaurc In Bornec—Star Ctaeki — Pig » MnKPger to Gods—Pig-livtr 
Divination—Earth |mfificd wiih PigV BJood—Pig uctificed to waih «way 
Sia—Pig Famij of Homan Souli—tn-doneiuii Links irLih JapaOp Amona, 
Hawaii and SSealand—^Xi^tmcnt of Pig ip InduL—Modem Fo^ Taboo 

—Buddlia^f Paul Diet of Pork — Bnddhlat Pig Goddnt—Boddha'i Pig Form 
—Andeflt HEndtiBoar Sftwiica —Pig Demooi and Pig Godt—Cmtion Boor- 
gods—Pig Ccnciponict in Modem Ladlii—Burmca^ Xrentnimi of Pig—Pig 
Lo« In Andaman Iilandm — Mnopotamian Pig Gixia and Pig SatrUiM— 
Tammnx as a Pig-^Boar.god ai Slayer of Tatnmua—Babjlonian Omens Imia 
Pig'^i Ufrcr—Asiynan Scipe-pig—Aityriin Pork Taboo — Modem Meiopo- 
tmmian Pig Lore^Treatment of Fig ip SyrCa-^Pig In AnatolU—'^Zens and Sow- 
mother—Cretan Pork Taboo—Greek Dvirtn and the Pig—Modem Pork 
Tihoo in Aroidia — ^Pig u Com Spirit in CEntrol Europe^ScoItisb Pork 
Taboo—Magic Pigi of ircbmd—AmhUn Treatment of Pig — Moslnii Pork 
Taboo—Tiratiumt of Pig in Andszat and Modem Egypt—Afncan Pig Lore 
—Amcricsn Pork Taboo*—Pig in Anatomical Tcachiog. 

In Indonesiai which links Asia with New Guinea 
and the islands of the Pacific occupied by the Poly¬ 
nesians and Melanesians^ there is a great deal of pig 
lore. Wc meet with pig sky-deities, with gods who pro¬ 
tect pigs, a connexion between the pig and agriculture, 
a connexion between the pig and the dead in the under¬ 
world, and with the pork taboo. The Indonesian evidence 
has been collected from various authorities by Mr, W. 
J. Perry in his TAe Me^a/hhic CuUurs oj Ind^nma^ and 
the following notes are taken from that work: 
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“ Among the Bontoc^ thunder T$ aid to be the voice of the 
wild boar calling for rain, and lightning 1$ the voice of the sow 
which accompanies him.'’ (p. [30J. 

The pig is thus a rain-b ringer for the agricultunsts. 
" Pigs cannot be eaten at the first crop festival of the 
Mao tribe fp. 156), The anger of the “ sky people " is 
aroused when pigs and other tabooed animals are laughed 
at (p, ) 6o). Pigs and certain other animals are '* incar¬ 
nations of the dead (p. 158). The ** soul susbtance " 
of a man may assume antma! and other forms as pigs, 
cats, snakes, crocodiles, frogs, mice, butterflies, ^c. 
(p. 151), The pork tabro is prevalent (pp, 98, 99, ^ 57 . 
158). According to the Naga of Maram a brother and 
sister were the sole survivors of the Deluge, and were 
permitted by the gods to marry “ provided they and 
their descendants did not eat pork " (pp. 98-99). A 
Toradja mj'th of like character permits the marriage 
of brother and sister if they sacrifice a pig and a fowl 
(p. 98), " Pregnant women may not eat wild pig, deer, 
bufialo, and mountain goat ** (p 157). Pigs and some 
domestic animals “ have two souls " like men, " while 
other animals and material objects have only one'' 
(p. 159). Mr. Perry considers that the available evidence 
points to the stone-using immigrants as the introducers 
of certain notions between men and some animals. These 
notions are based, it seems, upon the assumption that 
men and these animals differ from other organic beings 
in possessing a "soul substance" which is derived from 
the sky world" (p. 159). 

Sir James G. Frazer, dealing with blood-drinking 
as a m^ns of inspiration, says that; 

“ At a festiva] of the Alfoors of Minhassa, in northern Cdebcsj 
after a pig has been killed, the priest rushes fiiriously at it, thrusts 
his head into the carcase, and drinks of the blood. Then he is 
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dragged away from it and set on a cjiair, when he begins to pro¬ 
phesy how the rice crop will turn out diat year, A second time he 
runs at the cartase and drinks of the blood} a second dme he is 
forced into die chair and continues his predictions. It is thought 
that there is a spirit in him which possesses the power of prophecy.”* 

The Nicobarese, when a. man is supposed to be 
possessed of devils, mb bis body with pig’s blood and 
beat him with bunches of certain leaves. As each devil 
is drawn forth it is folded b a leaf which is thrown into 
the sea,® 

Sir James G. Frazer draws attention to a similar 
ceremony of purification in ancient Greece in which the 
laurel was the " instrument of ceremonial purification ”, 
and writes: 

** From the monuments which represent the purgation of 
Omsccs from the guilt of matridde, it seems probable that the 
regular rite of cleansing a homicide consisted csscndally in sprink¬ 
ling him with pig’s blood and beating him with a laurel bough, 
for the purpose, as wc may conjecture, of whisking away the wrath- 
liil ghost of bis victim, who was thought to hui* about him like 
an angty waq> in summer.” * 


In Borneo the pig is used at a ceremony to summon 
evil spirits so that they may be expelled. A procession 
of village women is formed. It is headed by a boy carry¬ 
ing a spear on which a parcel of rice is impaled, and two 
men who bear a gong suspended from a pole of bamboo, 
A woman carries a sucking pig ;n a basket. The pig is 
beaten and its squeals “ attract the spirits ”, A raft is 
provided for the evil spirits, and when they are supposed 
to have been lured to it, this raft is set adrift. The pig 
is slain and its body thrown away.^ 
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Mr* EvanSj who describe this cettmony^ which k 
pracd&ed in the villages of the Tuaran Dusuns, tells us 
that among the up-country people of the same tribe the 
eating of pork is taboo and he adds: 

** 1 have been told by a Tuaian Dusun that this Is because his 
people would be ashamed if the nei^bcmring Bajaus were to revile 
them as ^ pig-eaters ^ The down-country Dusuns of the Tetn- 
passuk have, however, no &uch scruples, though their villages arc 
firecjucndj quite dose to those of the Biajaus.^^ ^ 

The Dusun of Borneo tell a curious story to account 
for the constellations they call " Spring-trap’*'Eor'’, 
and ** Puru-Pimi **: 

** The people planted tapioca and beans in the days before rice 
was grown, and the wild pigs ate the crops. One mghc a nmn had 
a dream in which an old man appeared and instructed him to Set a 
spring-trap at the edge of his garden fence^ He did so and nest 
morning found that a wild pig had been caught* The body of the 
animal had, however, decayed, and wag not fit to cat He poked It 
with the end of his walkirag-stick, and found that the head was 
separate from the body, and that the under-jaw and teeth had 
fidicn away from the hcad.^’ 

When he slept that night the old man appeared 
again in a dream and told him not to plant tapioca and 
beans but to procure and sow rice, adding: 

The marks where you thrust your stick into the pigV Head 
shall be called the Puru-Purii* The lower jaw shall have its name 
of the R&r^ and the spring-trap also shall keep its name, and ail 
these shall become stars*^^ 

The old mao then went on to instruct the dreamer how 
to plant rice: 

“ You must watch for the Spring-trap, the iSer, and the Pura- 
pLtrv to appear in the sky and when, shortly after dark, the Purti- 
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Puru SMins to be about a quarter way up in the sky, that- is the 
^e to plant. The Puru-Puru wiH come out first, the behind 
tt, and the Sprtng-tiap last of all.” 

The people to this day follow the custom indicated, 
" and the rice is planted (sown?) according to the position 
of these stars as seen shortly after dark (about 7 o’clock) **» 
It is possible that some such myth as this was told in 
ancient Egypt to account for constellations like " The 
Thigh ”, “ The Leg ", &c,, the “ star clocks " of the 
early agriculturists. 

A demon called the Puaka, known to Dusun folk¬ 
lore, is said to resemble a pig. It has a " very sharp 
tongue ", which enables it to devour the bark of a tree. 
When Puakas want to feed they "mount up on one 
another's backs till the top of the tree is reached The 
bark is licked off. They can also lick the flesh off a man’s 
bones. If a Puaka meets a man, it stops if he stops, but 
if the man runs it hunts him. fie is, however, safe from 
attack when he crosses a stream. The pig-demon may 
cross too, but stops to lick itself when it comes out of 
the water, and it heks all the flesh off its own bones,^ 
The K.ayans of Borneo sacrifice a pig to cany a mes¬ 
sage to the supreme being, " With a firebrand he (the 
sacrifiter) singes the bristles and prods it to keep its 
attention whilst he is speaking. After having mentioned 
what he wants to know, the pig is slain, and the liver 
examined,” The Kayans sacrifice pigs in this manner 
before any important undertaking, " The answer to 
their question is then sought for in the liver. If un¬ 
favourable, they kill one more pig to see if they have 
read the message correctly, and if this also is unfavour¬ 
able they usually abandon the idea," ^ 

* yvuT il. N. Exma, ftp, cif., ga-i, 
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All Kenysh$ in Borneo keep numerous domestic 
pigs. These are not treated with reverence although they 
play a part in all religious ceremonies, as Hose and 
M'Dougall show.^ 

During the rites preparatory to a dangerous expe¬ 
dition, a chief is “ washed with pig's blood and water ’** 
Young pigs are slain before the altar of the high god 
Bali Penyalong, and their blood is freely sprinkled. 
“ It is probably true," we are told, *' that Bali Penyalong 
is never addressed without the slaughter of one or more 
pigs, and also that no domestic pig is ever slaughtered 
without being charged beforehand with some message 
or prayer to Bali Pcnyalong, which its spirit may carry 
up to him/' 

The most important function of the pig is the giving 
of information as to the future course of events " by 
means of the markings on its liver 

When the pig, which is addressed as “ Bali Bouin ", 
is given the message, which is really *' a prayer to Bali 
Penyaiong for guidance and knowledge as to the future 
course of the business in hand some follower plunges 
a spear into the animars throat or heart. Then the body 
is rapidly opened and the liver laid out with the under 
aide uppermost. 

" All the elderly men crowd round and consult as to the 
si^hcance of the appearances presented by the under side of the 
liver. The various lobes ajid lobules are enken to represent the 
various dtstricts concerned In the quesrion on which light is desired, 
■nd according to the strength and inumacj of the connexions be¬ 
tween these lobes, the people of the districts represented are held 
to be bound in more or less lasting friendship.** 

The wild pig which is hunted with the aid of dogs 

FP.'S*? Wllktti M'Doufliill, t>Ad tf BorttM. iMKim, t«U.VA 11. 
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and is eaten without ceremony “ is never used as messen¬ 
ger to the gods, and its liver is not consulted. The lower 
jaws of all wild pigs that are killed are cleaned and hung 
up together in the house, and it is believed that if these 
should be lost or in any way destroyed the dogs would 
cease to hunt/’* 

An interesting feet is that the domestic pig is of a 
diiferent species from the wild pig.^ A pig or a human 
being might be sacHEced when a chief died, or when a 
party returned from a successful war expedition. “It 
was said that this killing of a human being was equiva¬ 
lent to killing a pig, only much finer.” 3 Xhc Kenyas 
believe that “ the objection of the Mohammedan Malays 
to the eating of pig is due to reincarnation of their souls 
in animals of that species 

If the crops begin to rot, owing to heavy rains, the 
Dyaks of Borneo suspect lewdness as the cause. The 
earth is purified with pig’s blood. Formerly offenders 
were cither executed or enslaved. If D)Tik first cousins 
TOsh to many, a pig is sacrificed and thrown into a river 
in which the couple must then bathe together. The 
couple must afterwards sprinkle the blood taken from the 
pig on the ground as they “ perambulate the country 
and the v^lages round about This is done “ in order 
that the rice may not be blasted 

The Kayans isolate adulterers on an island, and 
priestesses smear their bodies with pig's blood. If an 
unma^ied Dyak girl is found to be with child the parents 
sacrifice a pig and sprinkle the doors with its blood to 
i^h away the sin ", A Ceram man guilty of unchastity 
has to expiate his guilt by smearing every house in the 
village with the blood of a pig and a fowl 

± r***' * P' p. 4)8L 
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A widespread Indonesian story connects the pig 
with the Otherworld. It tells that a man was one night 
keeping watch at his fenced cultivated patch to protect 
his crop against raiding wild pigs. He threw a spear 
which stuck in a pig’s back, and the animal ran away 
with it. Next day the man followed the trail and found 
tracks leading to a hole in the rocks. He entered the 
hole and went down and down undl he reached a Ullage. 
Following the drops of blood, he came to a house in which 
he heard sounds of suffering. A man appeared and 
asked him what he wanted, and the intruder explained 
that he had come for his spear which had been carried 
olF by a pig, 

" You have speared my daughter,” the man said, 
and must cure her. When she recovers she will many 
you," 

He entered the house, and saw the skins of pigs 
suspended from the rafters. He cured the wounded girl, 
and she became his bride, but he could not forget his 
wife and children, and longed to return to them. Ulti¬ 
mately he put on a pig skin and accompanied other 
Underworld folk who had done likewise. They led him 
back to his home and told him to close his eyes. He did 
so, and when he reopened them he found he had resumed 
human shape again. One of the pig folk advised Him not 
to kill pigs again, although they might raid his crop. 

Another version of the story relates that seven 
brothers were out hunting and one wounded a pig which 
ran off with a sj>ear sticking in its body and entered a 
deep hole. The brothers went to the hole, and the eldest 
descended on a long vine, but he became terrified owing 
to the great depth of the bole and climbed up again. 
One by one the other brothers attempted to descend, 
but lost nerve and returned, except the youngest brother, 
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who descended to the bottom of the hole. He reached 
the house of the chief, and found he was suiferitig from 
a spear wound. He cured this man. When he was 
walking back to the hole, to return to the upper world, 
he met seven beautiful maidens who asked to accompan7 
him. He had them all pulled up b7 the brothers and the 
maidens became their wives. 

Dr. R, B. Dbton says that " the occurrence of this 
tale in Japan and on the north-west coast of Amcnca is 
a feature of considerable interest 

Stories of like character are found in Polynesia A A 
Hawaiian legend, dealing with the origin of the royal 
family of the " House of Kalakaua ", tells that the 
ancestral god Ku formerly lived as a human being on 
the western side of the island. He had a son who be¬ 
came chief and was known as " Hiku of the Forest 
The young chief left his mountain home and a young 
chiefess on the sea-shore placed a garland of Howers on 
his shoulders to signify that she had taken him to be her 
husband. The couple lived together for a time, but at 
length Hiku grew weary of the sea-shore and returned 
to the upland forest. His bride tried to follow him, but 
the vines of the uplands caught her arms and legs and 
held her. She returned to her desolated home, and wind¬ 
ing the vines round her head and neck, choked herself. 

Hiku was informed by his father of his wife’s death. 
He had seen her spirit passing “ down to the kingdom 
of Milu, the home of ghosts Hiku resolved to recover 
the spirit, and descended by means of a vine to the Under¬ 
world through “a hole near the sea-^hore in the valley 
of Waipio on the eastern coast of the island He 
found and returned with her spirit, taking it back in a 
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coco-nut, Ku, his iuther, pulled up the vine in the hole 
and afterwards helped him to climb the steep precipices 
surrounding Waipio valley. 

The spirit of the young bride had left her body 
through the ‘“spirit door* . . . the little hole in the 
comer of the eye ”, Hiku caused it to re-enter the body 
through the feet. " To try to send the spirit back into 
the body by placing it in the lua^uhanc, or * door of the 
soul \ would be to have it where it had to depart from 
the body rather than enter it,” 

Mr. Westervelt gives in an appendix the Maori 
legend " The Deceiving of Kewa which is of similar 
character- To find his sister a hero enters a cave. This 
cave was the road by which the departed spirits went to 
spiritland.” He, too, is hauled up out of the Under¬ 
world, but by means of a net. 

A myth from the Philippines tells of a woman who 
gave birth to three pigs which subsequctitly turned into 
boj-s,^ 

The Moslem pork taboo prevails in Malay, but 
Skeat refers to ” several superstitions about the wild 
boar which prove that it was not always regarded as an 
unclean animal One of these is that if a wild pig is 
killed and old ” scrap ” brass is sewn into its paunch 
and the body burned, those who dig up the remains 
will find that the brass has been turned into gold. Cer¬ 
tain wild boars ** are believed to carry on their tushes 
a talisman of extraordinary power which ts called . . . 

Wild Boar s Chain ' The boar, before wallowing, 
hangs this talisman on a shrub, and the Malays occa¬ 
sionally steal it. A were-boar is sometime seen ** escap¬ 
ing from a grave 
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Among the Ncgrito-Sakai of Upper Perak In the 
Mala7 Peninsula, the women do not eat the meat of 
the JJwij-dccr, the Muntjac, or the wild pig, since, if 
they did so, it would cause sickness cither in themselves 
or in their children 

There is a great deal of evidence regarding the re^ 
It^ous treatment of the pig in India. 

According to -ffilian, the Hindus of his day never ate 
the flesh of the pig, regarding a diet of pork ** with as 
much horror as a diet of human flesh 

The pork taboo is stilL prevalent in India among 
Moslems and Hindus, It does not appear, however, to 
have been originally introduced by the Aryan tribes of 
the Vedic period, but rather by the earlier Dravidians 
whose influence in the religious life of India can be 
traced in the literature of the post Vedic culture-mixing 
period which witnessed the partial eclipse of the Vedic 
by the Brahmanic gods. 

In Buddha's time (e. 550-481 E.C,), there were pork- 
eating communities in India. On his last missionary 
journey Gautama arrived at Pava where he was enter¬ 
tained by Chunda the goldsmith, a man of one of the 
low'cr castes. A meal of rice and young pork was pro¬ 
vided for him, and having partaken of it, he proceeded 
on his way towards the town of Kusi-nagara, He took 
ill when about half way, and was obliged to rest. After 
drinking water and bathing in a river, he waited for 
several hours, after which he resumed his journey, ulti¬ 
mately reaching a grove on the outskirts of Kusi-nagara, 
His strength was rapidly failing, and becoming aware 
that death was near, he said to his disciple Ananda: 

“ After 1 am gone tcU Chunda that he will In a fliture birth 
receive very great reward; for, fiitving esitn e/ the fwd he gave me, 
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I am ahiit t« past mttay. Say it was from my own mouth that you 
heard dii§. There are two gtfo that will be Mot above all others^ 
that of Sujata before I attained Buddhahood under the Bo-Trecj 
and this gift of Chunda's before I ftnally away/' ^ 

During Buddha’s lifetime his cousin Dewadatta 
urged that mendicants should cat no meat, but Buddha 
said that the members of the Order ’’ might cat whatever 
was customary in the countries where they were, so long 
as they ate without indulgence of the appetite ”, It was 
possible, he held, to become pure " whilst abstaining 
from flesh, or whilst using it Dewadatta was dis¬ 
pleased and founded a stricter Order which was well 
supported, but although he died before Buddha, his 
ttechings were not forgotten. The fact that Buddha 
himself died after eating pork was sufBdent in itself to 
confirm the already existing prejudice against that flesh 
as fiaod. 

One of the many heretical Buddhist sects in northern 
India worshipped a pig goddess who was known as 
MaricI or Varahi, " The Diamond Sow ", " The Re¬ 
splendent This deity is known to the Tibetans as 
Od-2er 'c’an-ma. 


" Shu was oiiginally the queen of heaven, a Buddhist Usluis,* 
or goddess of the dawn, a metamorphosis of the sun as the centre 
of ener^, curiously coupled with the oriental myth of the primival 
productive pig. In another aspect she b a sort of Proscipinc, the 
spouse of Yama, the Hindu Pluto, while in her fiercest roood 
she is the consort of the demon-general, ‘ the horse-necked Tarn- 
din a »rt of demoniacal centaurj in another mode she is ‘The 
ajkmantine sow' (Sunsltrit, Vajm-vaiShi; Tibemn, r Dc^ije 
P’ag-mo), who is believed to be incarnate in the abbess of the 

convent on the great Palti lake-In her ordiiwuy form she 

has three Jaccs and eight hands, of which the left feoe is that of a 
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sow» The hands hold vanous weapons^ including an araju, axe and 
snare. She »ts in * the enchanting pose' upon a lotus dirDne^ 
drawn by seven swine." 

This pig goddess was evidently *' taken over ” by 
Buddhists from an earlier cult. At the same time it has 
to be recognized that the pig and certain other animals 
had a fundamental connexion with the Buddhist form of 
the doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls. In his 
former births Buddha was once a hare, once a dog, 
twice a pig, twice a frog, four times a serpent, eleven 
times a deer, &c.^ 

Boars were at one time sacrificed in India. In the 
MahdbMratdy it is told regarding the Eastern quarter; 

** It was here that the smoke-eating Mtm'u ate the smoke of 
sacnficial Ares. It was m that region that myriads of boars and 
other animals were killed by Cakra (fndraj and offered as sacriAda] 
portions unto the gods. It is here that the tbousand-iayed Sun, 
arising, consumeth, out of ire, all those that are wicked and un- 
gmteAd among men and the Asurat^ This is the gate of the three 
worlds. This is the path of heaven and of felicity. This guartor 
is called Bttraa (East)."* 

We find the b<^ figuring as both a demon and a 
god in the Vedic hymns. As the god Indra slays the 
water-confining, dragon-serpent, Vritra, the god Ttita 
slays the devil-boar: 

"Tiiia, increaung throu^ his strength, struck the boar with 
bis iron-tipped shaft. Rising up, he has launched Ati arre^v * against 
the malignant and destructive man. He, the noble and potent hero, 
has shattered for us the cities of the enemy (or of Nahusb) in the 
conflict with the destroyers (Dasyus)."* 

* Sir 1^1., Mtiairf-WillbrnM, pp. tEi ti ■•g., Londonf xSipa (umid 4diLwi]l. 
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Professor Roth’s view regarding Trita, who b called 
Aptj-a, is that he was " an ancient god superseded by 
Indn ”, He appears chieBy ” in connexion with the 
Maruts, Vata or Vayu, and India ”, To Mm, as to these 
other deides, ” combats with demons, Tvasbtra, Vritra, 
the Serpent, and others are ascribed, . . , His abode 
is conceived of as remote and hidden; hence arises the 
custom of wishing that evi] may depart to him. He 
bestows long life. Several passages show the lower and 
certainly later view of Trita, that he fights with the 
demons under the guidance and protection of Indra, 
and thus leads to the conception of the rishi Trita,” ^ 
The god Rudra is called the “ Boar of Heaven '* in 
the Rigvedaf and in later Hii^du religious writings. Like 
Indra, he wielded the thunderbolt, and had bows and 
arrows, and his sons, the Rudras or Mamts, who ” gleam 
like flames of fire " and “ arc clothed with rain ”, were 
followers of India, Rudra has also links with Agni, the 
fire god, apparently as the sender of lightning. He is 
also an angry slayer of men and beasts, a bringcr and 
curer of disease (” the greatest of physicians and 
(perhaps because the boar is a raider of fields and de- 
vourer and destroyer of corn), “ lord of thieves, the 
robber, the cheater, the deceiver ”),* 

In the Taitiirfyn Aranytjka there b a reference to a 
creation myth in which the pig figured prominently. 
The earth is said to have been ” raised by a black boar 
•with a hundred ams 

An allusion to the creation boar raising the earth, 
found in the Satapntha Brskmana^ is as follows: 

” She (the esith) was formerly » lai^ . , . only SO large, of 
the uae of a span. EmClsha, a boar, raised her up.” * 


* CKifflfll hr Muir, Skntkrit 
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The boar is the creator god Brahma in the Ramayanax 

** AJl was water only, in which the earth was formed. Thence 
arose BrahoiS, the self-existent, with the deities. He then, be¬ 
coming a hoar, mised up the earth, and created the whole earth 
with the saints, his sons.” ^ 

The boar form of the creator was subsequently trans¬ 
formed to the god Vishnu who had twenty-two incar¬ 
nations. 

" With a view to the creation of this universe^ the lord of 
sacrifice (Vishnu), being desirous to raise up the earth, which had 
sunk into the lower regions, assumed the form of a boar.” ' 

Iti the FtjAitii Purans^ the creator, as Prajapati, having 
taken the shapes of a fish, tortoise, &c., enters the body 
of a boar. The boar 

“ uttered a deep thunder sound. Then the great boar, with eyes 
like the expanded lotus, toeing up the earth with hu tusk, rose up, 
resembling the leaf of the blue lotus, from the lower regions, like 
the great blue mountain. ... The supreme Soul, the upholder 
of the earth, lifted the earth up quickly, and placed tt upon the 
great waters.” * 

There is a reference to the sacrifice of the boar tn the 
text; 

“ ‘This boar, the plunderer of wealth, keeps the goods of the 
Asuras on the other side of seven hilb. Kill him if thou art a slayer 
in a castle’. He (India), plucking up a bunch of Kusa grassy 
pierced through the seven hills^ and slew him. He (India) then said: 
‘ Thou hast said I am he who carries off from a castle; so carry 
him off.’ He (Vishnu), the sacrifice, carried off the sacrifice for 
them (the gods).” * 

^ rv, p. * Muij* rif,* IV, p, jfl, 
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The treatment of the pig in modern India is of special 
iiiterest, 

A Chadw^r man of the Central Provinces^ who has 
the pig for a totem, must not see an^^one killing a pig. 
If he docs, he breaks hJs crockery and has his house 
cleaned out as if a member of hb family had died.^ 

Mr, Edgar Thurston ^ tells that when cholera breaks 
out in a Khondh® village, “ all males and females smear 
their bodies from head to foot with plgb fsLt Hquehed by 
heat^ and continue to do so until a few days after the 
disappearance of the dread disease 

If a Khondh man is killed by a tiger, ** puriheadon 
is made by the sacrihee of a pig The head is cut oif 
and ' passed between the legs of the men of the village, 
who stand in a line astraddle It is a bad omen if the 
head touches a man’s legs- Mr- Thurston gives another 
account of this ceremony: 

The head of the dcopitated pig is placed in a stream, aniJ, 
as it AfXi^ down, it has to piss between the legi of the villa^rs. 
If it touches the legs of any of them it forebodes djat he will be 
killed by a hger/’ * 

Bishop Whitehead has recorded a quaint omen-^ 

At a certain village^ when a pig is sacrificed to the village 
goddos AngaJamman, its neck is fim cut slightly, and the Wood 
jdlowcd to flow on to some boiled rice placed on a plantain leaf, 
and then the ri*^ soaked in its own blood is given to the pig to cat, 
If the pig eats jt, the omen is good, if nor, the omen is badj but, 
in any case, the pig ha$ its head cut off by the (priest),” * 

The Savaras of Vizagapatam sacrifice the pig.^ When 
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a Savara of Ganjam is ktlledi by a tiger two pigs are 
sacrificed outside the village *' and every fnan^ woman 
and child is made to walk over the ground where the 
pigs’ blood is spilled "A 

Among the Khondhs pork is forbidden to women 
A fattened pig is sacrificed to the sun by crushing it to 
death. The tail and testicles arc removed and the flesh 
is then eaten. ^ 

Bishop Whitehead * has recorded in connexion with 
the sacrificeSj &c., in the Telugu country that “ some¬ 
times, when there is a catde disease, a pig is buried up 
to its neck at the boundary of the village, a heap of 
boiled rice is deposited near the spot, and then all the 
cattle of the village are driven over the head of the un¬ 
happy pig. . . . When i was on tour in the Kurnool 
District, an old man described to me the account he 
had received from his ‘forefathers’ of the ceremonies 
observed when founding a new village. An auspicious 
site is selected on an auspicious day, and then, in the 
centre of the site, is dug a large hole, in which are placed 
five diflerent kinds of grains, small pieces of the five 
metals, and a large stone called boddu-rayie (navel stone), 
standing about three and a half feet above the ground, 
very like the ordinary boundary stones seen in the fields. 
Then, at the entrance of the village, in the centre of the 
mam street, where most of the cattle pass in and out on 
their way to and from the fields, they dig another hole 
and bury a pig alive.” The Bishop suggests that the 
burying of the pig may have been connected with the 
worship of an agricultural goddess, or a survival of 
human sacrifice. 


a Tlburitwt+iflh-"1., p, 1 ^. 
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Fortunfr-telling Koravm wometi use gmins of rice 
and a winnowing fan, and carry a wicker tra]^ in which 
Cowry shells are embedded in a mixture of cow-dung and 
turmeric ", The cowries represent the goddess F5t£raintna 
and the women carry also a basket which represents the 
goddess Kolapunamma. When a girl is initiated into 
the profession of fortune-telling she is blindfolded and 
she must swallow morsels of a mixture of boiled rice, 
green grain, and the blood of a black fowl, a black pig, 
and a black goat, which have been killed for the cere¬ 
mony.^ 

When the Khonds sacrificed a human being to the 
earth goddess", named Tari Pennu or Bera Pennu, 
so as to procure from her good crops and immunity from 
disease and accidents, a pig was sacrificed also. The pig's 
blood was allow'ed to flow into a pit prepared for the 
purpose ", Then the human victim was thrown in and 
" his face pressed down " until he was suflfocated in 
the bloody mire amid the noise of instruments ", Pieces 
of his flesh were cut off and buried near a brass effigy of 
a peacock, a form of the deity which the Maliahs of 
Goomsur called Thadda Pennoo, and the village deity 
called Zakaree Pennoo who was represented by three 
stones. The brass effigy of the peacock was buried near 
the stones. When the dancing worshippers took part in 
the barbarous rite, they cried out, " Oh I god, we offer 
the sacrifice to you. Give us good crops, seasons and 
health." a 


In dmes of drought the Xoyis of the Godavari dis¬ 
trict hold a festivai which is dedicated to Bhima, one of 
the Pandava heroes of the MakMhdrata, When rain laJls 
a cow and a pig are sacrificed to Bhima. When Brahmans 
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walk round the village witli an image of the god Vanma 
the ceremony is considered to be more efficacious. 
Another favoured rice is to pour a thousand pots of 
water over the lingam in the temple of Shiva.^ 

The fruits of the earth, it was believed over wide 
areas, would be injured by illicit love affairs. The Karens 
of Burmah, whenever adultery or fornication is detected, 
compel the offenders to procure and sacrifice a pig. 
Bloc^ is poured on furrowed earth, and prayers offered 
up that the crops may not fail." 

In the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, it is 
believed that the fat of pigs melted and poured over the 
body of a boy at puberty produces strength. The same 
effect may be obtained by mere pressure of the animal 
on the person's body.^ 

From India we pass to Mesopotamia where the pig 
figured prominently in religion in ancient times. 

Sir James Frazer * shows that there are many points 
of resemblance between Osiris of Egypt, the Syrian 
Adonis, and the Phrygian Attis. According to Jastrow, 
Adonis was a form of the Sumero‘Babyloniaji god 
Tammuz* who appears to have had a pig form. The 
Rev. Charles J. B^l regards Tammuz as a swine god, 
and shows that his ancient name survives almost un¬ 
changed in Turkish, meaning " a pig 

Sucking pigs, as well as white kids, were sacrificed 
to Tammuz. Eike Adonis, he may have been, in a lost 
myth, slain by a boar—a seasonal boar-god. The Baby¬ 
lonian god Ninib was, as Ber, " lord of the wild boar ", 
an animal which was also associated with the Semitic 

■ ^ tA# IMftirAcr, 19671, !■ 47i miJ Thurairta, jrir., p. jaj. 
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god Rtmmon, a form of Adad who linits with the llitdtc 
god Tarkti.^ 

Ninib (also read Ninip and Nirig) was worshipped 
from very early times at Nippur and was associated with 
Enlil, the bull god, storm god^ mountain god^ lord of 
heaven and earth, See. Jastrow considers there are 
reasons for believing that Ninib was an earlier Nippur 
deity than Enlil, and asks, Was he worshipped there 
before the Sumerians brought their mountain god to the 
Euphrates valley?" ^ He was a storm god, and resembled 
the Egyptian &t, the slayer of Osiris, who appears to 
have originally been identlSed with the fierce storm 
winds {the Khamdseen and Samoom') which blow from 
the south (the original cardinal point of Set) before the 
inundation of the Nile which was supposed to be caused 
by the killing of Osiris-—Osiris being the " new water " 
or giver of the new water, as the ** watcr-<otifiner 

Jeremias identifies Ninib, as Ninshah, with the boar- 
god who kills Tammuz, as Amyntor (Mars-Ninib) in 
his boar form kills Adonis, and he reminds us that 
'Ayjccuof, one of the argonauts and a vine-keeper, is 
killed at the summer solstice by a boar; he also notes, 
in this connexion, that '* among the Siamese a giant 
changed into a boar kills the god of day and that " in 
the Scandinavian fable Odin is wounded by a boar ”, and 
that " from the drops of blood grow the spring 
dow'ers 

The summer solstice was the festival of the death 
of Tammuz and, as Jeremias reminds us, *' It is brought 
about by a boar, the beast of Ninib-Mars, to whom the 
sun-point of the solar orbit belongs In a note he adds, 
" The month of Tammuz belongs to Ninib, and the 
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tbcx is sacred to him. According to a Syrian tradition, 
Tammuz i$ a hunter and poacher 

The Babylonians ate pork and kept pigs even at 
temples as far back as the Hammurabi period. They 
offered pork to the gods. Omens were read on pig’s 
livers. 

Images of pigs were found during recent excavations 
at Kish and Ur, and these appear to testify to the antiquity 
of pig worship in Sumeria. 

A very remarkable Assyrian cuneifomi inscription 
d^cribes the ridding of a possessed man by means of a 
pig. The heart and blood of the pig were, it appears, 
applied to the sufferer, and its flesh was cut up and 
divided over the man’s limbs with incantations which 
made the animal a scapc'-pig 

The Assyrian pig taboo is of special interest. It Is 
set forth in a text that " if a man eats flesh of swine on 
the 30th of Ah (i.c, when the moon is invisible), boils 
will break out upon him, or if he cats swine or oxen on 
the 27th of Tisri various things will happen to him ”, * 
The scape-^pig is referred to on a British Museum 
^blet (K. 6172) which says, ” Sacrifice a pig before 
Samis (and) thou shalt imprison their sorceries in the 
body of the pig,”* 

u ^ cuneiform tablet in the British Museum deals 
with omens derived from the actions of pigs **. 

^ ^ The wild boar is an inhabitant of Assyrian lands, but 
A represented on the ancient monuments. 

A slab in British Museum has a picture of a wild 
90W with piglets in a marsh and near by are three deer,® 
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Pig’s gall, blood and dung occur in the Assyrian medical 

Layard found that the pork taboo was prevalent 
among the Yeaidis of Mesopotamia. “ Pork is unlawful i 
but not wine, which is drunk by all," he wrote. Although 
nominally Moslems, this people had non-Moslem and 
even Christian beliefs and they reverenced the sun and 
fire; they passed their hands through flames, kissed them, 
and rubbed the right eyebrow, or the whole face. They 
turned the faces of their dead towards “ that part of the 
heavens in which the sun rises Apparently the Yezidis, 
like the Sabins, perpetuated ancient Assyrian and 
Babylonian religious beliefs and customs 

The Yezidis say that “ the spirits of wicked men 
take up their abode in dogs, pigs, donkeys, horses, or, 
after suffering a while, rehabilitate as men 

At Harran pigs were sacrificed once a year, when 
their flesh was eaten. Strabo (IX, 5, 17) says that in Syria 
pigs were sacrificed to Aphrodite, 

Lucian in his De Dea Syria (chap, 54) sap of the 
Galli; 

“ They sacrifice bulls and cows alike and goats and sheept 
pigs alone, which they abominate, are neither sacrificed twf eateii- 
Others look on swine without disgust, but as holy animals." * 

Sir William Ramsay deals with the sanctity and 
abhomnee of the pig, and shows that the Hatp river 
" divided these two points of view ”,® 

The Jewish prejudice against the pig and pork is 
well known.* 
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In the Aegean area the pig deities appear to have 
been introduced with the agricultut'a] mode of life. A 
star-rspangted sow and terra-cotta vessels of pig form were 
found by Schliemann at Troy,* 

According to one of the Aegean cutts» the god Zeus 
was suckled by a sow In the cave of Mount Ida in Crete, 
Other cults favoured the goat and homed sheep as the 
Roman cult favoured the wolf which suckled Romulus 
and Remus. Because Zeus was suckled by a sow, 

“ all the Cretans oemsider thta animal sacred, and will not taste of 
its and the men of Pnesos perform sacred rites with the sow, 
making her the first offering at the sacrtfice." • 


Sir James Frazer, quoting Strabo pCU, 8, 9) notes 
that " at Comana in Pontus, the scat of the worship of 
the goddess Ma, pork was not eaten and swine might 
not even he brought into the city 

It has been suggested by Sir James Frazer “ that the 
Greek goddess Dcmctcr had originally a sow form- 
Farnell reminds us, however, that *' no Greek legend or 
ritual rev^s any sense of the identity between Demeter 
and the pig Bulls, cows and pigs were sacrificed to 
Demeter, and Farncirs view in this conneition is that 
the pig is the victim specially consecrated to the powers 
of the lower world At Potlnse in Bceotia “ a sucking 
pig was thrown into an underground megaron as an 
offering to Demeter and Korc ''.®* A similar rite was 
performed in Attic Thesmophoria, where women de¬ 
scended to bring up the decaying remnants and offer 
them grain to bring an abundant harvest,^ Sucking pigs 
were offered to Demeter and Kore at Potinv-^ Farnel! 
draws attention to a sacrificial relief in the Acropolis 
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Museum at Athens which is ** intcfcsting because of its 
antiquity ”, for " it belongs to the middle period of 
Archaism He describes it as follows: 

“ On the right are retpresented maJe ami female worshippers, 
then a bo}^ holding a patera and leading a pig to Demeter, who 
stands on the left with a spray in her hand and wearing a crown 
probably of com ears.” * 

Farndl also notes that numerous tetTa<ottas found 
at Camarina “ represent a hieratic form of Demeter 
holding the pig, sometimes a torch, and in one instance 
the pomegranate He considers that ” the intention 
was to depict the Chthonian goddess by means of these 
attributes ”, Another series found near Catania with 
dedications to Demeter and Persephone represent these 
deities with torch, pomegrante and pig*® 

The pig was connected with Aphrodite and at the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, which were celebrated at full 
moon, each candidate came with a young pig W'hich 
he bathed in the sea, “When E leu sis was permitted 
(35^327 E.c.) to issue her autonomous coinage it is 
the pig she chooses as the sign and symbol of her mys¬ 
teries,”® 

Famell refers to an archaic seated figure of Aphrodite 
of gold and ivory in a temple at Sicyon which only 
priestesses and their attendant maidens were allowed to 
enter, and says: 

** The HmaJ in one detail at least points to the East; the pig 
was a sacred animal in the Sicyonic cult, too sacred to be offered." * 

Strabo (IX, 5, 17) says pigs were sacrificed to Aphro¬ 
dite at Argos and in Pamphylia. 

The fig, in Plate opposite is from an Attic vase found 
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in the Tanagra district, and published and described 
bjr LeschkcA 

The vase dates from the early sisrth or late fifth cen¬ 
tury 8.C., and this is one of the three panels illustrating 
one of the Dionysiac festivals of Greece, A pig is being 
driven towards a four-oomcred stone altar from which 
arise fiames in spiral form, and curiously resembling the 
convendonalized Assyrian " Tree of Life The atten¬ 
dant on the altar immediately behind the pig, wears an 
apron and carries a fiat sacrificial basket from which 
dangles an object twisted like a rope. Then comes a 
musician playing the double pipe which was common 
to Greece and Egypt. Behind him are ** distinguished 
citizens ”, carrying branches and flowers. The piper and 
citizens, who arc bearded like the attendant, w'car long 
chitons and cloaks. 

Dionysos was the 2^s of Crete who was suckled 
by a sow in the cave of Mount Ida. He was also the 
Roman Bacchus, and his prototype was the Egyptian 
Osiris as a wine god, Athens was the chief centre of 
the festivals in honour of the god, and the years were 
numbered by their celebratioti. A sacred vessel of wine 
or holy water, a basket of figs and a vine branch were 
usually carried at a festival. At first the festivals were 
simple^ but ultimately they became Tcry elaborate, and 
scenes of shocking debauchery. At one ” dionysia ” 
human beings were sacrificed. 

J, G. Lawson ^ has found the pork taboo surviving 
among the people of northern Arcadia in Greece. " The 
flesh of the pig," he writes, ” is taboo, and the result of 
earing it is said to be leprosy,” He suggests that the 
origin of the modern Arcadian prejudice against pork 
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“ may well be »ught I'n the ritual observances of the old cult of 
Dcmeter and her daughter, to whom the pig was sacred and in 
whose honour it was sacrificed once only in each year, at the 
festtval of the Thesmophoria. , , , The Themophoria re¬ 
sembled this (annual) Egyptian (pig) festival in that it was an annual 
occasion fiar sacrifidng pigs and for partaking therefore of their 
flesh i if then the wor^ippets of Dcmeter, like the Egyptiuis, 
were forbidden to use the pig for food at o^er times, and if the 
penalty for disobedience in Greece too was believed to be leprosy, 
the present case of taboo in Arcadia—the only one known to me 
in modern Greece—may be a survival from the ancient cult*’ 


A Serbian custom, connected originally with the 
worship of the goddess Q)Ileda, is to make cakes in the 
form of the pig, auid also to eat pork at Christmas,^ 

Through Europe the boar or sow figured as what Sir 
J* G* Frazer calls “ the embodiment of the corn spirit’*, 
as did also, however, the wolf or dog, the cock, the hare, 
the cat, the goat, the bull or cow, the horse or mare, the 
fox, &c,“ 

As 1 have shown ® it is not, however, till we come to 
Scotland that we find the pig ati " abomination ”, and 
pork tabooed as in Arcadia, Syria and Palestine. Thou¬ 
sands of Scottish Highlanders still refuse to keep pigs 
or eat pork. 

There is, outside Ulster, where the prejudice against 
pork Ungers in families, no trace of the pork taboo in 
Ireland. Miss Eleanor Hull^ has, however, shown 
that there is a good deal of Irish lore regarding ** en¬ 
chanted swine ” which were ” transformed human 
beings . When the black ** P^g® of magic ” came out of 
the cave of Cruachan the land they went round became 
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barren for seven years; ** neither corn nor grass nor leaf 
would grow through it 

In Wales the black sow of All Hallows " was, as 
Sir John Rhys once said to me, " the very devil 
No trace of a pork taboo has survived in Wales or Eng¬ 
land. 

Moslems taboo pork because in the Koran (chapter 
entitled ** The Cow ") it is set forth: 

** Verily He (GodJ hath forbidden you to cat that which 
dieth of itself, and blood and swine's flesh." 

Sale writes regarding the Arabian taboo; 

" Swine's flesh the old Arabs seem not to have eaten; and 
their prophet, in prohibiting the same, appears to have only con- 
fifoicd the common aversion of the nation." • 

Certain sinners after death assume pig forms.^ 

According to Pliny no species of swine was to be 
found in his time in Arabia. Mr, Warren R. Dawson 
tells me, however, that I bn el-Beithan (twelfth century 
A.D,) mentions the pig amongst materia medica. Pig’s 
gall was supposed to be good for alopecia. 

The dih^ion of the prejudice against pork in certain 
areas is due to the teaching of the Koran. Moslems in 
various countries may be descendants of people to whom 
the pig was not an abomination. 

The Celts did not taboo pork, being, in fact, in 
ancient times the pork merchants of Europe.* We learn 
from Pausanias (i, 3, § 5), however, that the Celts of 
Asia ceased to eat pork after they became converts to 
the cult of the god Attis: 

“ Attis himself and several of the Lydians were slain by the 

’ ^ sir CWJ^ rUUarr, WOdt SIoiu, VoL 1. |id. uj^-«. 
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boar, [n consequence of which the Galats {Celts) who flwell m 
Pesunus will not eat swine.'* 

The Buddhists also caused the diffusion of the preju¬ 
dice against pork because Buddha died after eating of 
swine's flesh. 

It may well be that the ancient Egyptians were simi¬ 
larly responsible for the Syrian prejudice against pigs 
referred to by Lucian. One section sacrifleed pigs5, 
another section regarded the pig as an abomination. 

According to Herodotus the Egyptians regarded the 
pig as an " impure beast *\ and swineherds were not 
allowed to enter a temple. Once a year the pig was sacri¬ 
ficed to Osiris and the moon. Pigs were kept to tread in 
grain at sowing time, and at harvest time to tread out the 
corn during threshing operations,^ 

Mr. Warren R, Dawson has shown, however, that 
the Egyptians kept pigs as far back as Pyramid times, 
and that the pig was used in medicine and magic. He 
considers, in the light of the evidence he has reviewed, 
that the statement about the pig being an “ impure 
beast" in Egypt is “ too sweeping a gencrali^tion 
Swine were bred by some farmers and pork was eaten. 
Mr. Dawson is of opinion that in Egypt “ customs 
varied in different localities and at different periods 

It was not until after the Hyksos period that pigs 
supplanted sheep to tread in the grain in Egypt. This 
custom may have come from the Delta where Isis had a 
sow form and Osiris may have had a boar form, as Sir 
J. G. Fraaer suggests. 

Set, the slayer of Osiris, had become after the Hyksos 
period a dangerous god, perhaps because he had been 
identified with the Hyksos god Sutekh. Breasted shows 

^ 11, 14^ 47, 4$^ 
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that during the Pyramid Age Set had been " king of the 
South on equal terms with Horus as jting of the North 
During the Empire Period (following upon the 
expulsion of the Hyksos) Set was identified with the 
black pig and was regarded as a devil. The sacrifice of 
swine to Homs was forbidden, and a myth, included in 
the Book of the Dead ” tells that the North was given 
to^ Horus by the sun god Re as compensatioii for the 
injury done to Horus by Set. A myth tells tliat Re 
directed the attention of Horus to the black pig, and 
Horus, having gazed at it, lost the sight of one of his 
eyes. It was then declared by Re that in future the pig 
will be an abomination to Horus. 

Pigs were reared in large numbers by the Christian 
Nubians. When in 1173 Tftran Sh 5 h, the elder brother 
of Saladin, invaded Nubia and destroyed the town of 
Ibrim, burning the church, about 700 pigs were killed, 
being regarded as unclean animals by the Muslims 
Act^rding to Lane the Copts dislike the flesh of the 
domwtic pig, the animal being a filthy one. They do not 
consider the pork diet “ unlawful" and eat the flesh of 
the wild boar,® 

Until recently pork was tabooed among tritws tn 
Cent^ East Africa as Roscoc and others have found. 

Sir J. G. Frazer gives instances of the pork taboo 
Wong the Creeks, Cherokee, and kindred tribes of 
North American Indians, and the Caribs of South 
America, The pig being a ** heavy, wallowing ” animal, 
Swh might transfuse its qualities to human beings* 
Caribs abstain from swine’s flesh lest they should have 
small eyes like pigs, * 


• t w 1 lir ^ V£ll*i|iii. Londw. >glg. p. toj. 
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Tbe pig was the usual subject for anatomical teach¬ 
ing in mediaeval dmes. Mr. Warren R. Dawson draws 
taj attention in this connexion to the fact that there is 
an early work of the Salerno school, of which several 
manuscripts arc known, called Anat&mia Pord^ attributed 
to Copho. This work has been edited by George W. 
Corner, M.D, (Anaiomkal Texts ef the Earlier Middle 
Ages^ Washington, r927, pp. 4S et «y*). In the School 
of Salerno (eleventh to twelfth centuries, a.d.) " anatomy 
was studied practically, but was confined to lootomy, in 
particular to the inspection of the viscera of swine 

The evidence given above regarding the religious 
and magico-religious treatment of the pig over so wide 
an area of the ancient world could be greatly extended 
and given in more detail. It is sufficient, however, to 
emphasize that in Melanesia and Indonesia (and, ap¬ 
parently, in America as well) the beliefs and customs 
connected with the pig were acquired with much else, 
including the agricultural-horticulturaJ mode of life, 
from centres of ancient civilization. The pig, both in 
ancient Egypt and ancient Mesopotamia, had, before it 
set out on its travels ”, become incorporated in highly 
complex religious systems and connected with the sky 
deities on the one hand and the underworld deities on 
the other. 

Ol^', ^ Jll ^ fStSiiat (Snitkl, tnAitnUon bf Dr. EiMM 
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CHAPTER XV 


New Guinea Complexes 

New viijd Iti Peopta—Hcbiaic 'Typ^ ^ Lilce Murimy 

Meltcvatani—Tbe —Stone uid Sun Wonhip—of Frogip Uiardi 

and Snalua—So^'^nating Cernnony^—Sacred Stone Clndo—Vilbj^ CoiLoeLl 
at Circle—Homertc Circle u Aiieinbly Place—Squatting Sronea—Symboif cn 
Stoncw^mkc Stone—Cannibal Fcafti at Stone Cirdo^—Stone Toienu—^Thc 
“RocUng Slone**^Culture Hero becomes a Stone—Kiwai Megalith*— 
Living Stdnd^The Giant Octopni—SaCred Tire—Tbc Fint Faicnt*— 
Sky-aeparation Myth—The Sky^worid—CeiemoniaJ Dancer—Animal* with 
Souls-^pirit KotHing—Sen Spiriti—Novdeu Ghoab and Noie-borinf Cuitoffi 
—Note Swilbireri—Cautea of [line** aitd Death—Tribal Groupingi—Fuheii 
■nd Agrictdtnriici—Ed and Snake Deitie*—A Dragon God—Mncomificatlon 
Image* of the Dead—Majk*—Trace* of Andialc Civiliiation—Cultuia] 
Infloence* from rndonciU. 

The great island of New Guinea is also called Papua, 
a rendering of the Malay word papuwak, originally' 
applied to its inhabitants and meaning “ woolly or 
" foziy-hcaded ”, It is, next to Australia, the largest 
island in the world, being about 1490 miles long and 
from less than icx) to about 400 miles broad. New Guinea 
lies south of the equator, forming a barrier between 
Southern Indonesia and the islands of the PaciBc. The 
three historic migrations of Polynesia passed to the north 
of it, but cultural infiuences were always “ Bowing ” like 
the tides through the Torres Straits, which separate New 
Guinea from northern Queensland, Australia. It would 
appear, too, that the Melanesian migrations followed this 
southern route. 
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The great island, in-hicb embraces about 503,000 
square miles, was before the Great War divided into 
three parts—^Dutch New Guinea, extending to about 
I jo,ooo square miles; British New Guinea, about 90,000 
square miles; and German New Guinea, about 70,000 
square miles. Now there is no German area, and the 
British comprises about e 60,000 square miics. 

Great mountain ranges run from west to east of the 
island, and towards the south-east is the loftf Nassau 
Range (also called “ Snowy Mountains ”) with peaks 
rising to altitudes from 14,764 to 15,964 feet and covered 
with eternal glaciers. The island has a great wealth of 
tropical products and mineral resources. Its fauna in- 
dudes the famous ** birds of paradise and its flora 
is copious and often distinctive. There are a number of 
rivers, some being impressively large. 

The Papuans are, as a rule, tall and well built, with 
" fiiz^y *' hair, and skins varying in shade from a choco¬ 
late brown to a “rusty black". They have scanty facial 
hair. Mr. A, F. R. Wollaston writes of them: 

“ The most characteiistic feature j$ the nose, which is long 
and ileshy and somewhat * Semitic ' iu outline^ but flattened and 
depressed at the dp. But these chaiacteristics of the nose mndd 
not alone suffice to distinguish the Papuans from others were it 
not for the &ct that the aig nasi are attached at a remarkably high 
level on the face, and so an unusually large extent of the stptum 
of the nose is exposed. It is owing to the curious foimation of the 
nose that the Papuan is enabled to peifonn his a] most uni^'etstl 
practice of piercing the septum nasi and wearing there some orna¬ 
ment of bone or shell. 

A people of Semitic type, whom he has referred to 
as " The Lost Tribe ", was discovered by Captain Frank 
Hurley when he and his party sailed up the Fish River 

' A, F. R, WallutiM, fepmat. UnAui, igu, p, gS, 
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in the Eureka and were the first white men to reach 
“ the vast steaming swamp about Lake Murray **♦ The 
estuary of the Fbh River h about 40 miles wide, and 
the river itself is between 500 and 600 miles in length. 
Lake Murray h connected with it by a tributary and lies 
about 200 miles inland. Hurley's description of this 
uncharted lake i$ worth quoting: 

Its esareme length nuBt be at least fifteen or twenty miles, 
with a width of four to five miles. The water, though hot (90 
degrees), is remarkably pure and, save for occasional dumps of 
lotuses and feeds on areas of less than one fathom in depth, is dear 
and open. The banks are covered with long grass and reeds, which 
make the shore line appear deceptively dose at hand. Invest]- 
g;ttion showed that these reeds grew £&r out into the lake, somo 
limes in a fttthom or more of water... - The course took 11$ towards 
the western end of the lake amid scenery of indescribable beauty. 
Here the waters were viigin, never before entered by a white 
man..,, Everywhere along the borders of the shore there appeared 
dumps covering acres of gigantic lotuses all in full blossom, . . . 
Many were nearly a foot in diameter and of a bewUdering beauty. *. * 
These lovdy blossoms have a sweet perfiime which they exhale 
strongly at sundown. 

The natives have voices which are " pleasantly eu¬ 
phonious ** and “ most amazing features Hurley 
writes: 

“The cost of features of these people is amazingly Hebraic. 
Indeed, were it not for the deep bronze of their skins, they might 
have passed for one of the Lost Tribes. Th^ Coincided accuracy 
with historians*^ desertpdon of the lost tribes of Israd and might 
well pass for Babylonian Jews. The hair h shorn off dose in the 
front; but the hack extends in a long duster of luxuriant pigtails 
which are increased in length by plaiting them with fibre.” 

Further on Captain Hurley says: 

* Fruile Satcf^i, LA&dde, pf). 3S1 «r Hf. 
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Most of them wore of a. imrk«l[y SriniQC type, while othen 
resembled early Egyptians, an impression impai^ dbubtless by 
the strange tnamicr of droslng the hair. The chief was deddedly 
an aristocratic and kingly type; with his crown of paradise plumes 
he might well have passed for a reincarnation of Solomon. Then 
there was Shylock typified; and to judge from his voracious 
expression he would require more than a oiere pound of flesh, 

The pure type of Papuans is commonest in Dutch 
New Guinea. In British (including old German) New 
Guinea are mixed types, including communities speaking 
dialects of the Melanesian language. These are referred 
to as Papuo-Melanesians. 

But the Papuans do not appear to have been the 
aborigines displaced in parts by Melanesian and even 
Polynesian types. 

In the interior of Dutch New Guinea, living in up¬ 
land villages, are pygmies—that is, a people below 4 feet 
11 inches in height. They are of Negrito type with woolly 
hair and dark skins, resembling, as Dr, A. C. Haddon 
has shown, the pygmies of the Andaman Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, the southern portion of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula and the Philippines. In British New Guinea, among 
the Nafulu mountain people, arc tribes which are mix¬ 
tures of Negritoes, Papuans, and Papuo-Melanesians. 
Bones of small peoples found in the Admiralty Islands 
and New Britain indicate that negritoes reached some of 
the smaller Pacific islands, but they may have been the 
slaves of the pioneer explorers and settlers. The Negritoes 
are hunters who never cultivate the soil, as do the Papuans 
and Melanesians, ** unless Dr, Haddon says, '* they 
have been modified by contact with more advanced 
peoples^ . Little is known regarding these Negritoes, 
but their social organization appears to be of very simple 

' Funk KoiUjr. (*„ pp. 4n ud 410, 
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character. They do not tattoo or dtshgure their bodies 
or use the nose'^tick.^ 

Traces of intermucture of Melanesian types with the 
pygmies was detected in the eighties of last century 
by the Rev, James Chalmers, the pioneer missionary. 
He found the cannibals in Orokoto good and kindly. 
'* They are small in stature," he wrote, " some of the 
women being remarkably so. In Namau he found the 
swamp-dwclkrs had their native virtues: 

“The women certainly do not wear much, and T am not 
astonished at it They arc very modest, and think thenuelves 
respectably and well clothed. Why savages should be always spoken 
of as immoral I &il to see. They are not so when compared with 
the more highly civilized countries of the world. I am sorry to 
have to sny that it is contact with the dvihacd white that demoralizes 
them, and they then become loose and immoral.*'^ 

The love qf children among the Mqtu people is 
commented upon by Mr. Chalmers. He tells of the 
sorrow of a grandfather over a grandchild who died. 
He had taken the child with him on a trip. ** 1 thought 
it would comfort us when away from home and friends," 
he said, *' to have my pet grandchild with us; you know 
it b so lonely."® 

When revisiting a native, Mr. Chalmers found him 
lamenting the death of a son. " Had you only come 
sooner," wailed the man, ** come before my darling son 
died, he might have lived; but you come long after 
to weep only at his grave. Oh! my son, my son, 1 shall 
never see you again. Why did you die? Why leave me 
so?"* 

In Motu (the district around Port Moresby) and 

* Btd I«I3. Appaa^ pp. 
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Motumotu (Elenui region) of oid British New Guinea, 
there is evidence of stone and sun worship. The 
Motumotu worshipped a spirit named Semese and hU 
two sons as well as " the sun, moon, stones, rocks, and 
mountains", while they worshipped also dead warriors 
*' in a small degree Certain ston» in the river were 
"very sacred”. The sun was worshipped “at certain 
seasons Mr. Chalmers ^ was told by the natives re¬ 
garding sun-worship: 

“ They will sit up all night dressed in their finest, and when 
near sunrise will svatich intently, and as soon as the sun is seem they 
bend thdr heads as if ashamed to look up and piay to it. When 
it is wcU up they leave off. The sun has many wives and very large 
pLontadons, and is full of all knowledge. All the people who live 
near the rising snn are also full of wisdom, as the people of Mekeo, 
over whom the sun rises, who make ftne net bags and other thing? 
very well. The moon is also worshipped as the sun, but the stars 
are not." 

The Motu people do not worship stones and the sun, 

but 

“they have round pebbles brought from near Orokoto in the 
wttt, and they use them when planting bananas and yams. They 
sprinkle watrr over the stones upon the ardde to be planted,” 

In this respect they resemble the southern Mexicans 
who, according to the early Spanish Christian mis* 
stonanes, believed that small green stones ^ve them 
food and drink as well as success and prosperity. The 
Mexicans sometimes carved the stones to resemble frogs, 
and Mr. Chalmers found the Motuans afraid of frogs 
(fio»ga% as they believe them to be spirits If frogs 
entered a house “ they came to teli of death, or to warn 
the inhabitants . Lizards and snakes were also sacred 

■ JuH> CSjilii»eii,flp,ri(,, pp. 14 , rt 1 ^. 
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and feared by the Motu people, but not by the Motu- 
motu people. 

Both these peoples were found by Mr. Chalmers to 
believe in the sun being delayed In Its course. The 
Motu told him; 

** When hunting or travelling late in the afternoon, afraid to 
be overtaken by darkness, sometimes a man will take a pietx of 
twine, loop tt, look through it at the sun, and pray; then run it 
into a knot saying, ‘ Wait unti! wc get home, and we will give 
you the fat of a pig*. He passes the string to the next behind, and 
then it is thrown away.*’. 

By the Motumotu he was informed: 

“ When travelling and afraid of the sun setting before getting 
to a journey’s end fa man) will say, * Sun, do nor be in a hurry; 
just wait until 1 get to the end.’ And the sun waits. They do 
not like eating at night; and if the food is btc in cooking and 
the sun sinking, they will say, ’ Sun, stop; my food is not ready, 
and I want to eat by you 

In Polynesian myth the hero Maui has ropes made 
to snare the sun because it travelled ttxi quicldy across 
the sky. “ l«t us," he said, " now catch the sun In a 
noose, so that we may compel him to move more slowly, 
in order that mankind may have long days to labour in 
to procure subsistence for themselves.'^ 

A glimpse of ancient customs connected with sacred 
stones was obtained by Mr. Chalmers during one of his 
long inland tramps in eastern New Guinea in 1S78. 
The party, which included natives, reached the village 
of B^gofigo£, about 900 feet above sea-level, and 
observed local customs; 

“ We entered without speaking a word, marched through 
the village to a circle of stones, on which a number of men were 
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sitting, Sind went fxiund and round them in lienee, unril ^ imn, 
who turned out siitctwrds to be the chiefs sprmng out, followed 
by the others, who rushed to a bouse near, set^ their spears 
and dubs, wbibt we were told by Quaiani to go oti to the stone 
cirde and not to fear, he going to the centre of the vilUge- They 
then danced round him, rushing on him a$ if to spear Mm, and 
some with their dubs as if to dub him, , , , 

“ After some time the dd man came and took a tomahawk 
from his bag and threw it down in front, followed by Benge, who 
earned several piec^ of hoop imn, which weie placed on the 
tomahawk. All were picked up and carried away, when an dd 
Woman came to Qnaiant, threw her arms round him, and they 
both wq3t &)gether^ Then another woman, foUowed! by rni^, 
did the same. When finished, the dd man danced around and 
said, Here are gr-oit foreign chiefs come to see you, and here am 
I with a number of my people. It is now peacei and let tt remain 
so/ " ^ 


One is reminded in this cotinexzon of Homcr^s refer¬ 
ences to the elders sitting on stone seats within or beside 
stone cirdcs. When Odysseus was on the island of 
Scheria, he visited the assembly place where the 
elders sat on dressed stones within a stone drdc. There 
he was presented to the people and ceremonial games 
were held. On that scene on the shield of Achilles which 
depicted an assembly place, the poet tells of the assembly 
place of a city where the elders sat on dressed stones in 
the sacred circle ”, to hear evidence regarding a dispute 
between two men.^ 


It is known that in historic times there were assemblies 
at stone circles in Scotland, and apparently the custom 
was, as the Homeric evidence testifies, of considerable 
antiquity; its widespread distribution is indicated by 
Mr. Chalmers's evidence from New Guinea* 


* J. Clfcilsbrti. m JViw pp^ 144, 141. 
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At Pcrau, on the west bank of the Annie River, Mr* 
Chalmers saw two idols and a large peculiarly shaped 
stone ”* The idols were called “ Epc and Kivava ” and 
the stone*s name was “ Ravai ”, and they were kept in 
the sacred house reserved for men known as the “ dubu 
Mr. Chalmers writes of them: 

** Offerings arc made to them, and in cases of sickness they are 
often appealed to, seeing that Kanitu, the Great Spirit, b repre¬ 
sented in them. Women and children are never supposed to sre 
them, the former especially, as dire consequcnCxs would immedi¬ 
ately result. They are more particularly addressed in times of 
ftghting, and before setting forth offerings are presented, with food, 
and they are entreated to precede the warTtDrs* Success will ever 
attend dicir aims if these gods only assist them—disaster and death 
if they rtfitsc."* 

Dr. Seligmann describes the stone circles and squat- 
ting-placcs at Eogca, and says the megaliths arc appar¬ 
ently distributed among many islands in the south¬ 
eastern district. In the vicinity of the majority of the 
hamlets are heaps of stones used as “ the squatting and 
yarning-placcs of the men* At Rogea these are called 
haru or halu^ and their practical utility was insisted upon, 
as it was explained that when all else was sodden these 
quickly dried and so formed a convenient sitting-place.’* 
It is significant, however, that ** no woman may approach 
the Rogea iaru 

Among the Wamira settlements at Bartle Bay Dr. 
Seligmann saw circles and lines of stones called ” bola- 
bola ” which ” obviously correspond to the gakma of 
^^agawa^ in Milne Bay At least some of these were 
used during cannibal feasts. It appears to be certain, 
too, ^at in “ old time ” they were “ debadng-places for 
men . Dr. Seligmann writes in this connexion; 
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“ The hlshis consisting of rows of stones were^ I bdleve, 
endrely unconnected with cannibsiism and were simply squatdng^ 
places. A of the stones of these belahsh^ as well as some of 
those entenng into the composition of the stone drdesi bore lightly 
incised designs, but not much could be ascertained relative to the 
meaning of these. An isolated circle with a central dot on an 
indsed stone in the Iiere drde was Called uims and represented 
the ‘ morning star't a scroll design upon the same stone had no 
name. A small drde with radiating hooit-like processes at the 
bottom of the stone was considered to represent either a star or 
an eye. A cross on the back of this stone was said to represent 
a starfish.” 

The upright stones belonged to a family, and at 
death were inherited by the owner’s brother and then 
by his sister’s son. Some stones had names. One incised 
stone ” was said to be called Gamboi although the lines 
on it bear no particular resemblance to a snake ”, Women 
were not allowed to enter the bolabola. A £rc is some¬ 
times lit nowadays in the centre of a circle, but formerly 
this place was occupied by a large shallow dish,, and 
when not in use it was kept in a clubhouse. 

Dr. Seligmann quotes a letter from Mr. Newton 
which tells of a search he was making for missing native 
servants. ” I came to a village at night," Newton tells, 
" and was taken to a circle of stones to sit down and tell 
the people what we were after," 

Mr, Newton’s view is that the circle was preferred 
for the gathering because it was necessary to have a dry 
place to sit upon. " The natives realize the danger of 
sitting on damp ground."^ But they could have entered 
a house if that were the only reason. 

Cannibal feasts, at which a captive was eaten as an 
act of revenge, are referred to by Dr. Seligmann. 


^ Thi ^ p^. 4A1 pf 
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“ The victim was . . < <Inigged to the uonc ckde (gahana) 
of the claii which was resen'ed for canntlKLl feasts. There he was 
enveloped in dry coconut Itat'cs and lashed to the tree, usually 
a coconut, which always stood in these gakava^ The loves were 
then lighted and as a rule the victim soon citpired...»One cannibat 
gahana still exists at Wagawagaj it consists of blocks of coral locfc 
loosely piled upon each other to a height of about two feet, , , . 

“ Only clans with whom intermama^ was not allowed might 
enter another clan's cannibal gattana"^ 


To certain Weduu clans stones are totems. Mr. 
Newton says of one stone called Warorovuna: 

" Warorovuna tt a stone, pieces of which were chipped off and 
boiled, the water being drunk to give strength in war. People 
came from far and netr to get this, it was only given to allict*** 

The rocking stone is prominent in the myths of 
the Kiwai^pcakitig Papuans regarding the land of the 
dead which is called Adiri or Woibu. On the road to 
this region is the island of Paho where grows a tree, 
known as ifatiL The ghosts sit in its shade and weep. 
Close to the tree is a rocking stone. The ghosts cause 
it to rock, and the sounds it makes resemble that issuing 
from a well-beaten drum. Male ghosts dance on one 
side of the rocking stone and female ghosts on the other. 
Then they all pass on,® 

The Kiwai-speaking Papuans, according to Landt- 
man, tell of a mythical man of Tudu island, named 
Mdierc, who was a " culture hero ” and taught them 
Ac trigori ceremony. Then he *' transformed himself 
into a stone The stone is ** fairly large " and is placed 
at Ae end of a platform during Ae ceremony, smaller 
ones being deposited in the centre. 
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The mmh $tone which figures iti a fire ceremoDj^ 
is a luinp of coral “crudely shaped like the head and 
shoulders of a man 

Every person In Kiwai has a totem, those of the 
vegetable kingdom predominating. But there are abo 
animal totems, the wild pig, however, occurring rarely. 
Stones are also totems. 

Stones are used in magical ceremonies. A fragment 
of stone will “ teach the yams to become big and strong ", 
Stones from the mythical mountains of the male Siva 
and the female Naka help to cure a sick person, and they 
arc also " used as medicine ’’ for the posts of houses. 
Between these mythical mountains in Dibiri a tree, 
named Dirli, is supposed to grow,^ 

Dr. B. Malinowski, writing of the Trobtiand Islanders 
to the east of New Guinea, draws attention to the remark¬ 
able belief in big living stones in the open seas. Of 
these there are two types: one type, the nuwakekepaki, 
which Dr. Malinowski thinks arc “ probably nothing 
but malevolent stones”; the other type called vtHeyiida 
are inhabited by witches or malevolent beings, vine 
meaning “ female ” and iida “ coral stone 

" Sometimes a 'tantyliia will spnng to the suriace and hold fiut 
the canoe, very much in the same manner as the giant octopus 
would do. And here again ofierings would have to be given. A 
folded tuat would first be thrown in an attempt to deceive iti if 
thb were of no avail, a little boy would be anointed with coco¬ 
nut oil, adorned with arm-shells and necklaces, and thrown to 
the evD stones/'* 

The giant octopus referred to is supposed to lie in 
wait for canoes sailing on the open sea. It is so big that 
" it would cover a whole village with its body; its arms 

»G. T j flrtftnqn , Tfcf Kmi F-^Muni ^ Biiiiik Sdm Cuhtm, PP- Jfl* 77 * 
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are thick as coco-nut palms If a canoe is seized bjr 
this monster it cannot move for many days. Then the 
crew, " dying of hunger and thirst,... decide to sacrifice 
one of the small boys When the boy is thrown over¬ 
board the octopus releases its hold on the ^noe.^ 

The Motu people have no sacred tree, but when a 
branch falls off a tree called Budabuda they expect 
news of fighting and death On the other hand, a 
sacred tree is revered by the Motumotu. It is in the 
bush, and no one attempts to cut it or injure it in any 
way as it belongs to the spirit, and he often dwells there. 
Sickness and death would be the penalty for attempting 
to cut it down '*.* 

According to the Motu the first man and woman 
** sprang from the earth *'. The Motumotu tcU that 
Hiovaki came down from the sky, felled a coco-nut, and 
from its wood shaped men and women in abundance *' 
and built a house for them. Before returning to the sky 
he said to human beings, “ If you bring me a present, 
all right; if not, I shall return and slay you.” After 
that when cooked food was oBcred to Hiovaki ” he 
descended and ate it ”, 

This deity, Hiovaki, has a wife called Kauue. His 
father is Semese, and his younger brother Miai. Hiovaki 
made sky, land, and sea. When a man is killed in a 
fight Hiovaki takes him to his place in the sky '* which 
is good 

According to the Motu people the sky and the 
earth were formerly very dose to one another. Those 
who lived on the earth did not require to plant anything. 
They simply spread a mat on the ground, prayed, "and 
the door of the heavens was opened and plenty was 

■ iMndsiOt ^ 34 ^ 
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poured forth One day, howcverj a man had a quarrel 
with his two wives. In his wrath he sprang up “and with 
his sharp flint cut the cane asunder that bound heaven 
and earth Then away up went the sky and down went 
the earth. 

Although the Motu and Motumotu both believe in 
a sky world, they had different ideas regarding the origin 
of mankind. The former believe that after death the 
ghosts pass to an Otherworld and “ become white men 
and women ”♦ It is believed by the Motumotu that the 
spiritJand is “ a good place with plenty of sago close 
by 

Both peoples dance. The Motu believe that if they 
do not dance and rejoice when crops are flourishing 
“ there will be an end to the good growth If they 
continue dancing ** all will go well ", The Motumotu 
similarly explain their dancing ceremonies, and add that 
these cause all the spirits to rejoice. Sickness is 
“ frightened away ” by drum-beating, fire-throwing, Stc., 
at the new moon.^ 

Questioned regarding spirits the Motu said that in 
addition to human beings “only pigs and wallabies have 
spirits ”, and when they die “ the spirits go to Larogi 
The Motumotu believe that “ dogs, pigs, and birds have 
spirits ” which go to the Otherworld for the use of the 
spirits of human beings. “ All objects," they add, “ have 
spirits." The Motu people believe that the spirits “ have 
all power", and that when they are angry “ there is 
famine ", Both the Motu and Motumotu peoples hold 
communications with spirits, but “ have no power over 
them 

When spirits go to the distant Island of Paradise 
they are, the Motu people believe, “ put on a kind of 
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gridiron to be dried over a slow fire, in order that they 
may become ethereal and light. They have no noses."'- 
This seems to be a memory of the mummyHdrying pro¬ 
cess. 

Many supcrnamral beings have peculiarities to dis¬ 
tinguish them from normal human beings, and especially 
those prone to " materialize The Scottish banshee, 
for instance, has only one nostril, and in Scotland as in 
India there are beings which have but one leg and one 
arm. New Guinea has its “ Atani Tano, who lives in the 
sea, and in outward form resembles a man with very long 
hair but without arms or legs ”, and its Godlva who 

resembles a man with long frizzy hair but has no 
toes on his feet 

Although the Motu believe the ghosts of their dead 
are noseless, they attach much importance to nose piercing 
among the living. Chalmers was informed that 

** Any one dying with unpicrccd nose goes in the other state 
to Tageani, a place where there h little food and no betel 
nuts. Children are well grown, about six yesTB old, before the nose 
is pierced, and any one dying before that age will have hii nose 
pierced after death by his parents. 

The worst thing that can be done to an enemy is 
to send him to the Othcrworld without a nose. Chalmers 
writes in this connexion: 

“ When a man U shot down a rush is made and the hrsT to 
bite his nose dean off and swallow it N looted upon as greater than, 
the person who shot himi great is the glory attached to the act. 
On returning from the fight, and when near the bank of the 
creek, the women come out and ask, * Who are Uie killeTS?' Who 
are the nose^ters?' and when the latter question is replied to, 
great is the singing, dancing, and rejoicing.’^* 

* JkoiQi Cliibncn, ai.^ pp. z6S^ 
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In Polynesia the swallowing of the eyeballs of enemies 
is similarly meritorious, perhaps because, ^ in India, the 
belief obtains that the soiJ is in the eye—' the little man 
in the eye " who is compared to " the little man in the 
sun ", In New Guinea the nose may be similarly con¬ 
nected with the soul or “ the air of life 

The Motu believe that a sudden attack of illness is 
caused by an evil spirit called Vata who lives in the bush. 
“ When a person is taken suddenly ill,*' says the Rev, 
Dr. Turner, " they say Vata has killed him ”, and he is 
allowed to dic.‘ A Vata, it appears, may be just a sorcerer. 

The Koita people have long been closely associated 
with the Motu, and intermarriage has always taken pl^e 
freely. " Many of the Koita villages,” says Dr. Selig- 
mann, ” are built in direct continuity with Motu settle¬ 
ments. The village sites of the two tribes may, however, 
be distinct but close together, as in the case of Kila Kila 
which stands on the ridge of a hill immediately behind the 
Motu settlement Vabukori.. .. The houses of each clan 
arc usually built close together.”* This system of dual 
grouping is interesting and suggestive, 

A myth which tells of the origin of the Koita tribe 
is to the effect that two ancestors named Kirimaikulu 
and Kirimaikape came out of the earth with a female 
dog " which they took unto themselves The myth 
proceeds: 

" A son was born, then a daughter, and again i son, followtd 
by a daughter. The fiisi two grew up and mafTicd, and their 
children numbered fourteen. Two went hack inland, and bccsune 
the progenitors of the Koiari tribe; two went in from the taast 
by the banks of the Laiogc, and from them descended the Koiiapu 
tribe; the others all went to Elema where they were increased. ® 


* ^WFiMir s/fi# tipyal XM^ PP- 470 ft 
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An important branch of the Melanesians of British 
New Guinea are the Sinaogolo from whom the Kotta 
had received certain cultural elements. The Sinaugoto 
came originally from a cave “ on the slopes of Mount 
TaborogoroThey possessed a carved post which 
became the model of the posts in the first “ dubu 
The Sinaugolo were also associated with the Gatia. 
In early times they lived together in the earth and they 
spoke different languages even before they came to the 
surface through the ancestral cave.* 

The Koi venerate the heavenly bodies^ the sun and 
moon being “ the chief ones Captain Barton tells that 
“ they only ‘ yell * for the new moon 

While the Motu are mainly fishers who make pottery, 
the Koita are agriculturists and horticulturists. " Yours 
are the sea, the canoes, the nets,*’ the Koita say to the 
Motu; *‘ours the land and the wallaby. Give us fish 
for our flesh, and pottery for our yams and bananas,” 
The Motu believe Koita are magic-workers who can 
control the weather. An interesting fact is that the Koita 
speak a Papuan dialect, while the Motu speak a Mela¬ 
nesian one, but, as indicated, their blood i$ very mixed 
owing to intermarriage. 

The Koita, like the Motu, practise nose boring, 
believing that if the nose is not properly treated the 
ghost would in the next world be afflicted by a horrible 
worm clinging to the nostrils. The ghosts live on Mount 
Idu where they have gardens and houses, marry and live 
happily for a long period, after which they grow weak 
and perish. 

Prominent among their mythical beings are those 
called tabu which appear as snakes, eels, starfish, or 
crabs. An eel living in a well or spring is supposed to 


* Df. fir., p. li. 
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be tbe water-giver; if it were kilted ** the well or spring 
would dry up 

Kara Tabu is a mythical being of the dragon order 
connected with a hillock about 150 feet high near the 
Laloki River, This hillock is avoided by natives. It had 
origin in a curious way. A man who had been catching 
prawns in the river claimed by a tabu was followed by 
a snake which announced it would be hb companion 
ever afterwards. To get rid of it he by means of a trick 
had it thrown into a hole which was at once filled up 
with earth and stones. During the night there was an 
earthquake, and In the morning the villagers saw that 
the hill called Hara Tabu had arisen on the spot where 
the snake had been buried.^ 

Mummification is practised in parts of New Guinea. 
On the island of Jobi or jappen in Geeivtnk Bay the 
corpses are dried over a slow bamboo fine. They are then 
wrapped in cloth and kept in dwelling-houses. Old 
mummies are, when removed from houses, placed in the 
hollow trunks of trees 

The Papuans of Gccivink Bay also make wooden 
images of the dead, and these are kept in houses and 
consulted from time to time. They are also carried in 
canoes. A carved wooden image is usually about 3 foot 
high. 

“The head is dkproportionately large, the nose long and 
projecting, the mouth wide and well furnished with teeth; the 
eyes are formed of larg^ green or blue beads with black dots to 
indicate the pupils. Sometimes the male figures cany a shield 
in the left hand and brandish a sword in the rights while the 
female figures are represented grasping with both hands a serpent 
which stands on its coiled tail. Hags of many colours adorn these 

* Dr. Setimnunn. qP, p. 183, * Dt. ^iRinJUin. ■#. 
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figures^ and the hair of the deceased, whom they represent, is 
placed between their tegs." 

The images are identified as the persons whom they 
represent and are spoken of as their father, mother, or 
other relation; they are greeted reverentially *' by bowing 
to the earth before them with the two hands joined and 
raised to the forehead "A 

Sometimes an image consists of the skull of the 
deceased and a body of wood. 

When a preserved head is used, the features are 
restored as they decay. The nose and ears are replaced 
by wooden imitations, small round fruits are used to 
replace the eyeballs and so on. The kind of wood used 
to replace the features ** varies according as the deceased 
was a male or female The family gather together as 
the artist performs the work, chanting ** a melancholy 
dirge This custom appears to be closely connected 
with mummification. 

When Captain Frank Hurley and his party reached 
the Sam bios people about Lake Murray, a collection of 
preserved beads was obtained. Some skulls were made 
** incredibly grotesque by the addition of long false 
noses decorated with red and grey seeds. He writes 
regarding the gruesome trophies: 

heads had been severed from the victims, preserving 
the neck as long as passible; the sktti had been slit up the back of 
the neck to the cranium, and the brain and all Heshy parts extracted 
by mascerating in water and scraping with a bamboo knife. The 
skin had been replaced on the skull and stqffcd with coco-nut 
fibre. The native taxidermist then sowed it up at the back. The 
stuffing process distorted the £ice longitudinally, whilst the mouth, 
which was forced open excessively, was stopped with a ball of day. 
The eyes were likewise treated and decorated with red seeds. 


■ Th Btli/im/mmattttliiy, V<it. t, ID. 307^ 
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The whole Eniesome object hid evidently been subjected to a 
lengthy smoke-curing process whidi mummified it and stopped 
decay. Finally tbe trepHy was decorated with Ionic dcsigi^ exe¬ 
cuted in red and yellow ochre and a large serf was found tn the 
brain cavt^^ which evidently caused much gnm anniscment when 
shaken as a rattle during their death dances.”* 

The use of portrait masks in magico-religious cere- 
montes may also bo referreti to in connexion with mummi¬ 
fication. R. Ncuhauss in his Dtutsch Neu Gainta deals 
with the masks of the region of Augusta River. They 
are kept in ghost houses and arc made of clay. An 
interesting fact about them is that they arc decorated 
with tattoo markings unknown in New Guinea but closely 
resembling the markings favoured by the Maoris of New 
Zealand. 

Masks are of considerable antiquity and have been 
used over wide areas in the Old and New Worlds. In 
her interesting study of them Ellen RusscU Emerson 
says-I 

” The original purposes of the mask were religious and serioia 
Their object, like the earliest form of the drama, was the mani¬ 
festation—the incamadon—of the gods. Rite and formula ort^ 
fully guarded themj reverence for their indwelling ‘ breath , 
animating both mask and wearer, preserved them. Not “ 
late period of advanced civilivatton in EuTope were they d«mrf 
unfit for religious spectacle. In Tibet, where Buddhism with its 
mrfitadve aspect toward the Unseen had raised metaphysiol con¬ 
jecture to rapt vision, the masked drama was held as a reltgioits 
exercise.” 

The antiquities of British New Guinea and German 
New Guinea arc summarized as follows by Mr, Cbinnery. 

The objects are * sacred ^ stones, standing stonesi, stone circles; 


' Frul HazIfT, fwU Smyrna, Lwdeo. lo**, (■(*. iSmJ 
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shctk with incised nmamentadon conststtng of concentric circles, 
Spiral scrolls, and human fiioe rcptesetitatlons; fragments of on»- 
mented pottery} stone Carvings of birds (with snake^Hke head), 
human and animal figures; pesdes and mortars of granite, lava, 
and other stone, in various riia|K!% some of them carved; per¬ 
forated quartz' implements in various forms, some of which have 
been converted into stonehead duhs, and implements of obsidian 
and other stone not used by ejdsdng races,”^ 

An interesting fact is that there have been found in 
New Guinea pottery fragments and implements of 
obsidian and stone, which differ entirely from the pottery 
and implements used at the present time by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the localities in which the finds were made 

Evidently wc must allow for the mfluence of a people 
who in early times—perhaps during the migrations into 
the South Sea Islands — sojourned in parts of New 
Guinea and became blended with the mticed stock found 
in the south-eastern area. The adoration of stones, 
beliefs connected with water-providing snakes, the adora¬ 
tion of the heavenly bodies, the practice of mummi¬ 
fication, and the maJcing of images, suggest that Indo¬ 
nesia was the source of the influence in questton. There 
may have been also a " back wash " of peoples from the 
Melanesian islands after the Melanesian complexes had 
assumed their recognizable characters. The criss-crossing 
of cultural inQuences appear to account for the " mosaics " 
of beliefs and practices prevailing in the different areas. 
It is at any rate quite certain that the religious pheno¬ 
mena of New Guinea cannot be accounted for by urging 
the theory of independent origin. 

^ ^tkr Aiiatif Jtooftyt Victl. p- *79. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Bird and Serpent Myths of Indonesia 

HitidB Mythi in Ipifcinaia—Buddhin Dra^i nnd SIkU—C ulti:nTr 
Driftidi; and MUia|S—f^isg of Prien* ifvd Decline of Myilu^Mfthi ftwn 
Phnippinci—The Finl Fiienu and the Crm Drought—CoHncikrti of Kin^- 
ihip with Agifcoltniir—Hindu Mfih erf Tipafi—Abience cmact 
Drought—The Sky Cod of the Bagobo—Anooto* ai JtJdgc of Dca*t—No«’ 
rnaiin^ Myth—Men from Gn»—Hcicuinf Eagle in Dckjife! Mylh—Fcmfllc 
Sui^iTor of Deluge Nlga ia Bornro Cmtion MyiB—Mao-cgir and Wo^rum- 
cyg—Acfpenl-draypft u Eel-dregoii In Philippinei—Creation Myth of Sumatra 
—Egga from Sky World—Feaihrrlai Bird jw Moiher of Fint Parenta—Egg 
Myih of PhnippEnea^Tlit Dore Moiher-^The Snake and the Dove—Hindu 
and BurocO Myth* of SlEcpiag God^Earth formed by Birdi—Red Rain 
ai Blood—^Thc Sletping Python^—Borneo Deluge Mpbt—Half-Mio^ 
Mytbf—Sroiuih and Hindu « Half-men **—Tndonakii " Halpmeia ^ Storia— 
Maid and Youth ^ho divided Tbemaclve*—Vtrioot VeftJoM of M|tb— 
The Half-man ComteHanpo—Sty Brida ivho divided Children—The 
Th under Boji H4f-pig Myth. 


Th€ iHyths of Ifidoncsia which have been collected 
from natives, are in some cases of elaborate and in others 
of fragmentary character. Not a few bear traces of 
Hindu influence, and especially that of the Buddhist 
dragon myth in which the Niga (serpent deity) is asso¬ 
ciated with the mythical eagle (Gtiruda)^ or some other 
miraculous bird* As De Visser has shown, the Ndg^ is 
associated with water, dwelling below rivers and lakc^ 
and is a giver of rain and the cause of thunder- It is, 
withal, the guardian of magic-working gems and pearls* 
The Naga is, in short, the Hindu-Buddhist dragon, and 
there are various types of dragons including Serpent- 
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dragons Lizard - dragons ”, ” Elephant - dragons ”, 
“ Toad-dragons ", ajid'also shark, whale, eel, and other 
f forms of the sea-dragon. All Nagas^ or dragons, are 
capable of assuming human or partly-human shape. 

Originally in Hindu myths the Gartida bird preyed 
on Nigas, which they devoured, but after the Buddhists 
had taken over (or converted the Nagas and Garudas^ 
these were reconciled as " obedient servants ” of the 
Buddha god. As a deity, Buddha then became the 
weather-controller and the season-controller with solar 
attributes. Rain was sent as a reward to the faithful and 
drought as a punishment. L 

De Visser shows that Heretical Buddhism—that is. 
Buddhism which had become contaminated with serpent 
worship, 8ec, — “ adopted the gods of the countries 
where it introduced itself and made them protectors of 
Its doctrine instead of its antagonists. Sometimes, as 
we read, the Buddha, in a previous existence, succeeded 
in reconciling even such bitter enemies as a Nsga and a 
Garuda king. He himself was sometimes born as a 
mighty NSga king.” As a NSga king, he sometimes 
appeared fasting on an ant heap, " offering his magnifi¬ 
cent snake body to the passers by ", The A'a^fl-dragon 
sometimes assumed gigantic form. Buddha had also his 
Garuda form,^ ^ 

In Indonesia the Buddhist dragon lore became fused 
with the cult of the “ worshippers of stone " — a cult 
with which the adoration of the sun and the serpent was 
intimately connected. Gods and human beings emerge 
from rocks or stones. A good deal of ” myth mixing ” 
consequently took place. 

Streaks of other cultural influences are also to be 
detected. The pig, as we have seen, is a ” mystical 

^ Or. M. W. Dc \lMn-, Jilw « dm Aoittudiin^ 14l3i PP^ 7 rf iwf- 
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anima] ” in some Indonesian areas- Here and there we 
meet also m the myths and fbtk-tales with traces of the 
doctrines connected with mummification, and especially 
the idea that life is perpetuated in the next world by 
preserving the head or skull, or by taking the entrails 
from a dead or living person. There arc, ivithal, traces 
of tree worship which had an associarion with the cult of 
megaliths, and with the infiueocc of the Hindu Brah- 
manic creation myths in which the primordial egg 
figures as prominently as it docs in Polynesian mytho¬ 
logy. The “ half-men '* myths of Indonesia appear to 
be of Hindu origin. 

Indonesia, after the period of the Polynesian and 
Melanesian migrations, was subjected to ethnic distur¬ 
bances which profoundly influenced its mythology. The 
Malay migrations, for instance, brought m new myths 
and new religious practices which overlaid or supplanted 
the existing myths and practices. In some areas, however, 
we meet with a good deal of the older material which 
has connexions with cither Melanesia or Polynesia, or 
with both. Flood myths are common although a genuine 
cosmogony may be rare or very fragmentary. It does 
not follow, however, that the myths which link w'lth 
those of S^oa, in which Tangaloa figures prominently, 
arc necessarily late It may well be that the culture 
influence of India in this connexion was earlier than that 
which brought in a good many myths of more primitive 
character. 

The passing of the organized priesthood, due to politi¬ 
cal changes, would be sufficient to cause the degenera¬ 
tion of religious systems, and the disint^ration of myths 
which, surviving as “ folk-tales ”, assumed in time a so- 
called ” primitive ” aspect, but yet contain for us frag¬ 
mentary evidence of a noble origin. Among a backward 
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people, wha$e teachers have vanished, the most elaborate 
myths were bound to reach the decadent stage. 

Even when we examme the myths of the mountain 
tribes of the Philippines, we meet with traces of outside 
influence which had at one time or other been operative* 
The Bagobo of the Davao District of Southern Mindanao 
of the Philippines, who are rapidly becoming Christians 
and leaving their mountain homes to dwell In towns, 
believe, for instance, that their first parents who lived on 
Mount Apo were the man Toglai and the woma 4 i TogH- 
bon who, after death, went to the sky-world, becoming 
spirits. 

** Soon after their death the country siiSeTed a great drought 
This finally became so severe that the ^ater in the rivers dried 
up and there was no more food in the land. At last the childreti 
were forced to leave their home and seek out new habitarioni in 
other pans. They travelled in pairs in difl'erent direedcHts, until 
they came to favourable locadons where they settled down. From 
them have sprung all the tribes known to the Bagobo/’ 

The myth goes on to tell that on^ pair was too weak 
to make the journey from the land afflicted by drought, 
and remained at Cibolan. 

** One day the man crawled out into the ruined fields to see 
if he could not find some one thing dive, and when he arrived there 
saw, to his amazement, a single stalk of sugar-cane growing lustily. 
He cut it with bis knife^ and water bi|^ to come out unri] there 
was enough for the couple to drink. The flow did not cease until 
the rains ame a^n to refresh the land. From these two the tribe 
has again grown until it numbers its members tn the thousamk. 
The people have remained true to their belief in the spirits, and 
each year has found them stronger in numbers, and richer in houses, 
land, and slaves/’ 

This myth may be explained as, in part, a folk- 
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mcmorj* of ancietit migrations. Some may suggest that 
the great drought was an actual experience, but it cannot 
be contended that any ancestor ever found a sugar-cane 
which yielded a supply of water. On the other hand, the 
view may be urged that the myth had its origin in the 
belief that the neglect of rain-getting ceremonies was 
followed by the punishment of a great drought--suchL a 
punishment as is threatened in the Buddhist writings. 

When, however, the myth is closely examined its 
history is found to be rooted in an advanced state of 
civilization. During the life-time of the ancestor Xoglai 
and his wife “ many fruits grew on the mountains and 
the forests abounded in game so that it was easy for 
them to secure food”. Apparently the food supply 
depended on the ruler; so long as he lived and reigned 
the tribe prospered. Hb absence from the county? 
caused a drought and famine. The kingship had, in 
short, a close connexion with the production of food, a 
belief that certainly did not originate among a hunting 
people, but was evidently acquired from one practising 
the agricultural mode of life. The Bagobo are, as a 
matter of fact, agriculturists. “ Their rice-fields,” we 
learn, ” are made in mountain-side clearings, and as the 
ever-present cogon grass begins to invade the open land 
they substitute sweet potatoes or hemp. In time even 
these lusty plants give way to the rank grass, and the 
people find it easier to make new clearings in the forest 
than to combat the pest with the primitive tools at their 
command.” The '* wilder tribes ” are, therefore, ” to a 
certain extent, migratory, moving their villages from one 
location to another according to the demands of their 
mode of agriculture 
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In a Hindu version of the widespread myth of the 
marriage of a human being to a sky-maiden, which is 
given in the M.ahdhhtirata we hnd evidence of the 
control over crops exercised by the king. 

Once upon a time the rajah Samvarana hunted deer 
on a mountain side. He grew thirsty and hungry and 
searched for water and food. In the course of his wander¬ 
ings he saw “ a maiden of large eyes and unrivalled for 
her beauty He immediately fell in love with her; as 
the narrative relates he “was pierced with Kama’s® 
shafts and lost his peace of mind He confessed his 
love, but the maiden " quickly disappeared in the very 
sight of the wishful monarch She was a daughter of 
the sun-god Surya, and her name was Tapati. 

Through the good offices of a Brahman, the sky- 
maiden was brought back to earth and became the 
monarch’s bride. But the rajah Samvarana loved Tapad 
so much that he neglected his kingdom ^ for twelve 
years he remained on the mountain and among the woods 
with the entrancing lady, and the kingdom suffered from 
his absence. 

The Mahdhhdtata story continues: 

“ The god of a thogsmd eyes poured no rain for twelve years 
in tile capital and kingdom of that monarch. ... When that season 
of drought commenced, the people of that kingdom, as abo the 
trees and lower aniaials, began to die last. And during the Con¬ 
tinuance of that dreadful drought, not even a drop of dew fell ffom 
the skies and no com was grown. And the inhabitants in despair, 
afflicted with the fear of hunger, left their houses and fled away 
in all directions.** 

Steps were ultimately taken to secure the retum of 
the raj^ to his capital. He brought with him the beauti¬ 
ful Tapati. 


* fsriM. SKtioDi CLXXni to CLXXV. 
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“ And after the king had entered hU capital, thin^ became 
as before. For when that Qgtr among kings came back to his own, 
the god of a thousand eyes—the skyer of Asurafr—poured tain in 
abundance and caused com to grow. And reww)?#^ that ftrt- 
moit ^ monarckt of fnrtuoui omit thf (apkal and tht toufttry htatmt 
glad viHh txcttdlng joy. And the monarch with h» wife Tapati 
once more performed sacrifices for twelve years like the lord Indra 
performing acrifiots with his wife Shachi. . . . King Samvarana 
begat upon Tapari a Son named Kuru.” 

This Kuru was the ancestor of the Aryolndian tribe 
of Kurus. 

The Ba^obo origin myth is evidently a folk-memory 
of the beliefs and practices which their ancestors had 
acquired with the agricultural mode of life. 

In Bagobo mythology the chief god is Manama 
(Eugpamolak Manobo) “ who was the first cause and 
creator of all A vast number of spirits serve this divine 
ruler and they are “ not malevolently incliri«l, but cap¬ 
able of exacting punishment unless proper offerings and 
other tokens of respect arc accorded them There we 
also “ mean spirits who delight to annoy mankind with 
mischievous pranks, or even to bring sickness and disaster 
to them They dwell in “ mountains, cliffs, rocks, 
trees, rivers, and springs Between the two classes of 
spirits are " the shades of the dead, who, after they have 
departed from this life, continue to exercise considerable 
influence, for good or bad, over the living There 
are also "patron spirits" who protect warriors, and 
human sacrifices are offered to them in December 
when the consteDation Balatik (Orion) appears in the 
sky. 

Some of the tribes regard Tt^lai, the first man, as 
a judge of the dead; others identify him with Manama, 
the creator who dwells in the sky. He and his wife 
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“are now responsible for all marriages and births*',' 

In the southern end of Mindanao and the adjacent 
small Islands Fay-Cooper Cole detected a kind of decora¬ 
tion “ typical of Melanesia 

The Bila-an tribe, found in the mountains on the 
west side of Davao Gulf, have a myth which reminds us 
of the belief in New Guinea regarding noseless spirits. 
The chief god is Meld who is white and has gold teeth; 
he sits on the clouds, occupying all space above. He 
made the 6ist two men. He had completed them, except 
their noses, w'hen Tau Tana, a god who dwells below the 
earth, demanded to be allowed to shape the noses. Tau 
Tana made the noses, but placed them upside down on 
the faces of the two human beings. The couple were 
then left to look after themselves on the earth. But 
a great rain came on and the water ran off their heads 
into their nostrils. Meld had, therefore, to come down 
from the clouds to “ change their noses A famine, 
caused by drought, is mentioned in Bila-an mythology 
as in that of the Bagobo. 

The At£ people also recognize Manama as their chief 
god but tel! that he made the hrst human beings from 
grass, weaving the blades together until they resembled 
the human form. Eight persons, male and female, were 
made in this way, and they were the ancestors of the 
various tribes. 

Long afterwards “the water covered the whole 
earth and all the Ata were drowned except two men and 
a woman. The waters carried them far away and they 
would have perished had not a large eagle come to their 
aid," One of the men, however, declined to accept the 
eagle’s assistance.* 


■ fki WiiJ t'rihtA 4 ^ Dmsa Disirki, ft Mr., uxi 10$ if 
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In India the rescumg eagle" is the Garuda bird. 

The Mandaya of Catccl have likewise a deluge 
legend. “ Many generations ago,” it tells, " a 
Hood, occurred which, caused the death of al! the in¬ 
habitants except one pregnant woman.” She afterwards 
gave birth to a son named Uacatan, the ancestor of the 
tribe, having become ” husband of his mother Ram 
comes from a great lake in the sky which, when the 
spirits are angered, breaks its banks, allowing the water 
to fall in torrents.* 

The search for primirivc myths in the northern area 
of Indonesia, even among the upland tribes, appears to 
be a vain one. Everywhere there are indications of con¬ 
tact at some period or other with peoples who were in a 
more advanced stage of civilization, and whose influence 
can be seen, like flies in amber, in the fragments of mytho¬ 
logy surviving among the folk. 

When we pass to other parts of Indonesia we find 
fuller versions of some of the myths collected tn the 
Philippines, including those in which the serpent-dragon 
figures prominently. 

Dr. Schwaner gives a creation myth of Borneo which 
tells that the first thing that existed was the water in 
which a monstrous snake, named NSga " moved 

about, shining with brilliant colours and adorned with a 
diamond crown Its head was as big as the world, and 
Hatala (the chief god) “ having poured out earth on it, 
the continent rose above the waters as an island, resting 
on the head of the Naga 

The Ndga is the Hindu serpent deity. Dr. Schwaner 
has suggested that kkmi is a rendering of vasuki^ the 
Hindu name of the Naga king, “Hatala” is apparently 
a rendering of the Arabic “Allah taUla 
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After the island appeared, a god named Ranying 
Atala descended from the sky and found on it seven 
eggs. He selected two, seeing tn one the body of a man 
and in the other the body of a woman. Both bodies 
resembled corpses. 

Ranying Atak then went back to the Creator in order to 
ask him for the breath which was still wanting, 

“ In the meantime the Sangsang Angai (the wind-god) de¬ 
scended to the earth and breathed the breath into these human 
forms, causing them to have life but at the same time depositing 
in them the germs of death, 

“ Ranying Atala who had intended to impart the breath of 
immortality to man, saw Anri's work on his arrival. Moumhilly 
he returned to heaven, not only taking with him the immortality 
of man, but also depriving the earth of all other divine gifts destined 
by him for die human race, such as eternal youth, general and 
undisturbed haj^tness, abundance of rejoicing without labouri in 
a word, the entire bliss of Paradise.'* 

The other five eggs which lay beside the man-egg 
and the woman-egg contained the germs of all plants 
and animals.^ 

The serj>ent which supports or forms the earth be¬ 
comes an eel in a Philippine myth. According to the 
Bagobo people two cels lived in a torrent which has its 
origin at the foot of Apo. They grew so large that there 
was insuIflcLent room for them and they decided to 
separate. One reached the ocean and became the ancestor 
of the sea-eels. The other, searching for the sea, leapt 
over a cascade and was dashed against the rocks. “ Too 
fatigued to swim through the rough waters, he lost his 
life. This body lay there inert and formed undulations 
w'hich are now the folds which the earth forms to the 
left of Mount Apo.’*^ 

’ QurtHcd! hy Hr Roth, 7^ ^ Btiihk Ntwih Bwtk. 
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A creation-egg mj'th with the seven eggs has been 
collected C. M. Pleyte among the Battak of Sumatra, 
It begins by invoking the god B^Mra fftm d^li (Batara 
guru the man) son of the Sumatran Kronos and reigning 
deity, and refers to the holy fig tree whose roots come 
down to the rock on this earth which the gods frequent— 
the Sumatran Mount Meru. This heavenly tree shades 
the god, and " birds of the sky ” hop and warble among its 
branches. The god's daughter is Sititpi Sinisr S mata hi 
ari, Le. “Sitapi illuminated by the sun”. Otic day Sitapi 
looked down from the sky and was struck with sadness 
because she saw nothing but “a bare plain”. Her father 
afterwards dreamed a bad dream regarding the world below 
the sky, and he sent down one of his swallows {messengers 
of the god) to investigate for him. The bird descended 
in wide circles and on reaching the world beneath sought 
for a place on which to rest. At length it found a rock. 
It could not return to the sky because of the strong wind. 

Si'tapi sent down another swallow to search for the 
first which it found, but it could not return either. 

Si-tapi next sent down the large tick called the ” cow- 
fiea ” and it reached the two swallows on the rock. The 
first swallow climbed the rock (o^r mountain) but could 
not reach the roots of the sky fig tree and lamented 
loudly. Si-tapi heard its cries and ascertained what had 
happened. She had seven hen’s eggs and a magic ring 
lowered down, and called to the swallow: 

“tVhen you three have settled on Tan/iii ti/u (the rede) 
then you must open the eggs, and you will And in them all the plants 
and trees which you may requirei but If you want to have cattle 
you must call on the magic ring ^ and you will get not only cattle 
but also all kinds of animals, habitations, council-houses, and what¬ 
ever more you may wish for,” 

' b»«rD u ibe ■U.etwiAi Hnt”. aid tbe " iriibjiit ribt **. 
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When the eggs were opened the three creatures had 
splendid fields, gardens, houses, food, and drink. 

Then they prayed to the god Batara guru for ofiF- 
spring *' in order to people the village 

The god heard the prayer and ordered his sister 
Pandan rumari to go down to the earth. She is the god¬ 
dess of agriculture who figures in the folk-tales as “ an 
old widow friendly to men ", 

The goddess is assisted to descend by Si-tapi who 
made a basket by twisdng her hair and pleating it and 
gave her a magic finger ring. She reached the rock and 
settled at the foot of it. 

There was subsequently sent down from the sky the 
bird lytthuiu ^att. Pleyte found that this was a feather- 
Icss bird which received its feathers from other birds and 
thence was called Naga “portuppuwan^ i.e. * Naga dressed 
in which is brought together *Pleyte ad(k that the 
bird is " the hero (heroine) of many tales " and had been 
" bom from a drop of clotted blood on which a hawk 
had been broo<Jing as on an egg This bird " was like a 
human being as regarded her skin. She was also, through 
the will of Bktara gara^ pregnant of a human fruit.” 
After some tune the bird gave birth to two daughters 
who became the wives of two swallows. The cow- 
flea secretly got the featherless bird with child and she 
gave birth to a son. In time the first swallow's wife gave 
birth to a son, and the second swallows wife to two 
da ughters. The myth oonci udes: 

** As they qiade their childcen intermarry, the inhabitants of 
Taajvk totu could soon rejoice in die possesion of numerous 
descciiElanCs, whose swarms filled the ticwly-foundcd village/’' 

The “ magic ring ” or " wishing ring " appears to 
be a form of the serpent as it is in the Nias creation myth.' 

‘C. M. Wtru, Jnmtl ^ At i(iiAA|uhVv«it 1 * 07 , Vol. XiTf*. tv. isj n iwf 
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In this connexion it is of interest to find that the “ feather- 
less bird " is called a Naga.^ the name of the Hindu 
serpent deit^. 

The egg myth is found in the Davao area in the 
Philippines, The Mandaya (" Inhabitants of the Up¬ 
lands who formerly dwelt far back among the moun¬ 
tains, tell of the first man and woman emerging from the 
eggs of the /imokojt (a dove). This pair ** are now true 
spirits who exercise considerable infiuence over worldly 
affairs Ghosts go to the sky after death. 

The people of Mayo tell that the although 

a bird, had the gift of human speech. 

** At one time it laid two eggs, one at tlie mouth and one 
at the source of the Mayo river. These hatched and from one 
at the headwaters of the river came a woman named Mag, while 
a man named Begenday emerged from the one near the sea. 

** For many years the man dwelt alone on the bank of the river, 
but OIK day, being totiely and dissatisfied with his location, he 
started to cross the stream. While he was in deep water a long 
hair was swept a^inst his tegs and held him so tightly that he 
narrowly escaped drowning. When he succeeded in reaching the 
shore he exam ined the hair and at once dcccmutied to find its 
owner. After wandering many days he met the woman and induced 
her to be his wile. Fmm this union came all the Mandaya." 

A variant of this myth is to the effect that both eggs 
were laid up-stream. From one was hatched a woman 
and from the other a snake. “ The snake went down the 
current until it arrived at the place where the sea and the 
river meet. There it blew up and a man emerged from 
its carcass.” 

The limoh/r (dove) has thus a close relation to the 
Mandaya as an ancestress, from whe^ eggs their *' first 
parents ” emerged. It is their oracular bird. 
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** A tnveUef on the trail, hearing the coomg of this bird, 
at once doubles his fist and points it in the direction from whence 
the sound came. If this causes the hand to point to the right ride 
it is a sign that success will attend the journey. If, however, it 
points to the lefi^ in fronts or in back, the Mandaya knows that 
the omen bird is warning him of danger or feiJttre, and he delays 
or gives up his mission.” 

The bird does not receive oiferings, nor is it regarded 
as a spirit, “ but rather as a messenger from the spirit 
world *. If the bird is molested, the guilty individual is, 
the Mandaya believe, sure to die. Ill fortune is foretold 
by another bird called wat-xcai which resembles a crow, 
and is heard at night.^ 

The snake and dove appear to have been closely 
associated in ancient times. According to the Bila-an 
(“ dwellers in the back country “) ** a snake crossing the 
trail is an imperative order for the traveller to turn back; 
the call of the /im^kon is likewise a warning 

The At 4 people of Mindanao, an early invading 
people who inteimarriwl with Negritos and later with 
other tribes, regard Manama as the greatest of all spirits 
and pay heed to the “ voices of birds 

'* If the dove iimshjt calk on the left side of the tiall the fsirty 
will refuse to proceed, unless another answers the fall 

from the right ride of the path.”* 

Serpent-dragons are prominent in the myths of 
Central Indonesia. Some figure as water-confiners who 
cause floods. 

The creation myth of the Dyaks of Sakarran in 
Borneo has a decidedly Hindu complexion. As Vishnu 

FiT-CbopBr Cott. Tht tt'jU Triha Sfjnfau, Ouev], igt j. pp. ij,- 
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steeps on a serpent in the void after the old universe b 
dissolved, and before the new iiniverse takes shape, so 
does the Dyak creator. The Rev. A. Horsburgh ^ b^ins 
one version as follows: 

“ Jn the beginning existed in solitude Rajah Gantallah, pos¬ 
sessed of a soul with orgam for hearing, speaking, and seeing^ but 
destitute of any other limbs or members: he rested upon a 

Horsburgh says that the Dyaks were unable to tell 
him what a *' lumbu ” b; apparently it is a serpent- 
dragon. 

“ By an act of hts will Rajah Gantallah ofigiiiated two bird*, 
a mala and a female, after which he did not directly produce any 
creature, his will taking effect through the instrumentality of these 
birds. They dwelt on the lumbu above, beneath, and around, tn 
what was originally a void. Whilst dwelling upon it, they created 
first the sky, then the earth, and then the Batang Lupar—a large 
river in Borneo—which was the first of waters and the mother of 
rivers,” 

Leaving the lumbu the birds surveyed the earth 
and the sky. They found the earth was large and they 
scraped the earth into heaps, forming the mountains. 
Then they experimented in producing mankind. First 
they made trees, but failed to turn them into human 
beings. Then they made racks, but although they 
shaped men from them the figures could not speak. 

“ They then took earth and, by the aid of water, moulded it 
into the form of a man, infusing into his veins the gum of the 
kumpang tree, which h of red colour. They called to him—he 
answered: they cut at him—^blood flowed fmtrt his wo’indst as 
the day waxed hot, sweat ooaed through hti skin. They ^ve him 
the name of Tannah KumpoL or * Moulded Earth 
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Another version tells that in the beginning Soutan 
(soul) dwelt in solitude and could se^ hear, and speak, 
but had " no limbs, body, or members The deity 
“ Jived on a ball ”, and “ ^ter some ages ” created two 
great birds. These birds created sky and earth and the 
first man, Tanacompta who brought to life a female 
child. This female ultimately gave birth to offspring. 
When her family became numerous she raised the sky 
which had been too dose to the earth, supporting it per¬ 
manently on props.^ 

The Ibans (Sea Dyaks of Sarawak) have a creation 
myth in which a python figures as a water-confintrtg 
dragon which causes a deluge. 

It tells that one day search was being made by some 
individuals for certain vegetable food when they saw in 
^e jungle what appeared to be the trunk of a tree. Hav- 
ing found some food they sat on this object when by 
chance one of them stuck a knife in it. Blood issued 
forth and then it was realized that the seeming trunk was 
the body of an immense python. The hungry fellows 
attacked the reptile, slew it, and cut off portions of the 
flesh which they began to cook. 

But the slaying of the great python brought about 
a deluge. Rain fell hnvily and continued falling without 
cessation for many days. The land became swampy and 
ultimately it was flooded. Day after day the water rose 
higher and higher until at length the only part of the 
land which remained unsubmerged was the lofty peak 
Tiang Laju in the Batang Lupar district. AH human 
bein^ were drowned except one woman, and among the 
surviving animals were a dog and a rat. 

The dog had found a place of shelter on the higher 
reaches of the mountain. There a thick creeper formed 
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a shelter and the wind caused it to rub against a tree 
■which brought a certain degree of warmth. 

The woman having entered the shelter beside the 
dog was interested to find how the friction of crccp^c 
and tree generated heat. She increased that friction hy 
rubbing a piece of the creeper against wood. Sparks 
flew forth and she made a fire. It was thus that fire* 
making was first introduced. 

The creeper was taken by the woman as her husband 
and a son was bom. But the youngster had only a single 
leg, a single arm, a single eye. When he grew up he 
complained bitterly of bis incompleteness. 

The story of how he was made a whole man with 
two legs, two arras, and two eyes by the wind spirit is 
as follows: 

One day, the half-man, whose name was Simpang 
Impang found in a holt some grains of rice which had 
been concealed by the rat. He placed the grains on a 
leaf so that they might dry. The rat then discovered its 
loss and demanded that the rice should be restored. 
Simpang Impang refused its request and the rat vowed 
that it would be revenged by robbing mankind of rice 
whenever opportunity offered. 

The dispute was still being waged when the wind- 
spirit came on the scene and scattered the rice through¬ 
out the jungle. 

Simpang Impang, accompanied by some of his com¬ 
panions, set out to search for the wind-spirit so that the 
rice might be restored. 

After wandering about^ for several days, the half- 
man came to a tree on which birds sat picking ofiF the 
buds as they emerged. This was an oracle tree and he 
asked it the way to the house of the wind-spirit. The 
tree gave him the necessary direction, and asked him to 
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request the wind-spirit to come and blow hum down, 
because he had grown weary of the birds devouring his 
buds. 

Simpang Impang went on hts way, and he next met 
with a laJte which asked him whither he was going. 
On being informed, the lake said that it longed for the 
wind-spirit to come and clear its outlet which had been 
blocked by a lump of gold. He promised to deliver the 
message. 

Simpang Impang was next addressed by a clump of 
sugar-cane and a^ banana plant. These asked him to in¬ 
form the wind-spirit that they desired to be given branches 
like other trees. 

Continuing his search, Simpang Impang at length 
Inched the home of the wind-spirit. He heard the roar¬ 
ing of the wind and the wind-spirit demanded to know* 
the rmon for his visit. He replied angrily that he wished 
to recover the grains of rice which had been blown 
away. 

Among the I bans a form of trial by ordeal 1$ diving 
into water. 

The wind-spirit proposed that the dispute should be 
settled by diving. It then leapt into water and soon came 
to the surface as a bubble. 

Among Simpang's companions was a fish, and he 
asked it to dive for him, which it did very effectively. 

The trind-spirit then proposed that there should be 
a trial by jumping. It leapt over the house, but the half¬ 
man called upon his companion, the swift, to jump and, 
nsing from^ the ground, it leapt out of sight. 

The wind spirit next proposed the idea of passing 
through a blow-pipe, and it went through with a whist¬ 
ling sound. 

Simpang Impang thought he was beaten, but his 
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companion, the ant, came forward and entering the blow¬ 
pipe, passed through it. 

The wind-spirit had no other trials to propose, but 
still refused to restore the grains of rice. 

Then Simpang Impang seized the creeper fire-sticks, 
bis father, and generating 6re set in a blaze the house of 
the wind-spirit. 

It was then that the wind-spirit was forced to con¬ 
ciliate Simpang Impang, and offered to make him a 
whole man. The offer was accepted and Simpang Im¬ 
pang was greatly pleased when he found he had two 
arms, two legs, and two eyes. 

Then he delivered to the wind-spirit the messages 
of the tree, the lake, the sugar-cane, and the banana 
plant. The wind-spirit promised to grant the requests 
of all save those of the sugar-cane and banana plant, 
ezplaintng that these were without branches beamse of 
the offences of human beings.^ 

Another version of this myth given by the I bans of 
Sarawak is to the effect that once upon a time the rice- 
fields were greatly damaged one night. The cultivators 
were puzzled as to the cause of this because they could 
not detect the tracks of any animals. Accordingly they 
kept watch and they saw a gigantic serpent towering 
itself from the sky and begtoning to devour the crops. 
The watchers rushed out from their hiding-places and 
attacking the serpent cut off its head, thus killing it. 

Next morning one of the men cut pieces from the 
serpent’s body and cooked these for his breakfast. But 
no sooner had be partaken of the food than the sky was 
enveloped with dark clouds. Hcavj'^ rain began to fiill 
soon afterwards and continued falling until alt the land 
was flooded. The waters rose quickly and only those 

• Hum «kl rr4«i ^ Bttm,, Vol. il. pp. t+4 m|. 
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human bcin^ and animals who escaped to the mountains 
survived the deluge.^ 

Another version of the snake myth is given by Mr. 
Ivor H. N. Evans.* He was making excavations at the 
site of the old Dusun hill village of Tudu in British 
^meo when he was told that long ago some men of this 
village were searching for wood to make a fence when 
they found what appeared to be the trunk of a tree. 

“ They bc^n to cut it with their chopping knives, intending 
to make a fence from it^ but to their smprisc blood came from the 
ciiis. So ^ty decided to walk along to one end of tiie trunk and 
see what it was. When they came to the end, they found that 
they had been cutting into a great snake and that the end of the 
* trunk * was its head. They, therefore, made stakes, and dnving 
them into the ground, bound die snake to them and killed it. Then 
they flayed the skin from the body, and taking it and the mtat 
home, they made a great feast from its flesh. The skin of the 
snake they made into a great drum, and, while they were drinking, 
they beat the drum to try its sound; but for a long rime die drum 
remained silent. At last, in the middle of the right* the drum 
began to sound of its own accord, ‘ Dui duk, Kagftii dui duk 
Kagyu!'* Then came a grtat hurricane and swept away all the 
houses in the village; some of them were carried away out to sea 
•ofiether with the people in them; while others setded down at 
what is now Tempassuk village and elsewhere, and from them arose 
the present villages." 

The hill on which the old village of Tudu was situated 
is about 1000 feet high. This gigantic snake-dragon 
appears to be identical with the snake-god of Rossel and 
Fiji. Another version of the serpent-killing myth tells 
that some Dyak women went into a jungle to search for 
young bamboo shoots to cat. Having gathered a quantity 

■*“ ^ Dtirm Ui 1, ( 906. 
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of shoots they sat down on what appeared to be the trunk 
of a fallen tree. As they pared the bamboo shoots “ the 
tree began to bleed Then they found that they had 
been sitting on a great boa*con stricter which was in a 
stupor. Some men arrived and they slew the reptile,, 
cut it up, and carried home the Hesh to eat. 

The narrative continues: 

As they were frying the pieces of snake strange noises came 
from the pan, and at the sa m e time it began to min furiously. The 
rain continued until all the hills except the highest were coveted 
and the world was drowned because the men killed and fried the 
snake. All mankind perished except one woman who fled to a 
very high mountain. There she found a dog lying at the foot of 
a jungle creeper, and, feeling the root of the cicepcr to be warm, 
she thought perhaps Hre might be got out of it; so she took two 
pieces of its wood and rubbed them together and obtained fire, 
and thus arose the Urodriil and the itrtt producdoti of hre after the 
great flood."' 

The birth of Simpang Impang follows, and he sets 
out in quest of his other ha!f.^ 

Stories of half-man are distributed throughout In¬ 
donesia, and appear to have had origin from Hindu 
mythology. In the MaMhk^ttta^ for instance, we Bnd 
reference to " ugly Vartikas of dreadful sight, having 
one wing, one eye, and one leg when they " vomit 
blood, facing the sun ”, a dread^l happening is believed 
to be at hand.^ 

The monster man with one arm, one leg, and one 
eye figures, too, in the folk-lore of the Scottish High¬ 
lands. Caoilte ^hin man), the swift runner, follows him 
in versions of the “ I.ay of the Smith ”, which tells that 
the monster had ” one top eye in his forehead ** (V 
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jw/ mhuHath an dar-a^dainn) and that be took only “one 
Step over each red glen Another Fingatian story tells 
of a child-robbing giant who had one eye, one arm, and 
one leg. 

In the Hindu M.shdhhiraia'^ is told the story of the 
wonderful birth of JarSsandha. His father Vrihadratha, 
lord of the Magadhas, married the twin daughters of the 
King of Kashi, Each queen gave birth to a " half¬ 
child " And each . . . had one eye, one arm, one 
leg, half a stomach, half of a face, and half of an anus 
The midwives wrapped up the fragmentary bodies, went 
out by a back door and left them at a crossing. There 
they were found by Jar 3 (idendfied with Gtibadeva, the 
household goddess). She united the fragments and the 
child closing his fists red as copper and inserting them 
into its mouth, began to roar terribly as rain-charged 
clouds The boy grew up and became ^e heroic monarch 
Jai^sandha joined by JarS '*). 

In Hindu mythology the Fumsha divides him¬ 
self to produce husband and wife. He thus remains as a 
male “ only a half of himself as a split pea is of the whole 

Mr. Evans gives from British North Borneo a Dusun 
story of a " half-man When born the boy-child had 
" only one arm, one leg, half a body, and half a head 
The child grew up, speaking and doing evU. His mother 
scolded him for his wicked deeds and said he was a 
beast and only half a man. **Then he would be ashamed 
and think whence he could get his other half/’ He set 
out, at length, to search for the missing part of himself 
and in the end reached a village in which resided another 
" half-man ”, He himself was a left-sided man and the 
other was a right-sided man. He was advised to wrestle 
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with the half-man he had found. “ They wrestled to¬ 
gether for a long tune,” runs the tale, “ and at last they 
became one man.” Then the ** whole man ” went to the 
village of the left-sided half-man and ” hts father and 
mother were very glad that their son had found his other 
half”.i 

A collection of half-man stories, gleaned from different 
parts of Indonesia, is given by Mr, W. J, Perry.* In 
Nias, Sumatra, an unmarried girl became pregnant and 
she told she had prayed to a sky-being to give her a child. 
On being asked how she would know the child came from 
the sky she answered: ” The proof is that the child will 
be within me for nine y^rs and that it will be a half. 
The other half is on high.” After nine years the child 
was bom, and in time “ the boy went to the sky to find 
his other half". 

In Roti, in the Timor region, the stoiy is told of a 
half-boy being sent out to find the rest of himself. A 
woman, whom he meets, instructed him ** to go on until 
he came to two rocks that butted together like goats, 
and that after passing between them, he would be in 
the sky world. He then was to seek for the house of 
the chief of the sky.” 

These " butting rocks ” are met with in Melanesian 
tales of ghosts travelling to the sky-world, and in Buddhist- 
Japanese and Aztec CoJeii) illustradons. 

On reaching the sky-world, the chief ordered the half¬ 
boy to be killed and the pieces put in a shell. This was 
done and when the shell was opened on the following 
evening, a well-shaped youth came out ' 

Another Roti tde tells of a virtuous girl who would 
marry no one but herself. She went into the bush, and, 
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while the thunder and lightning came to the right and 
left of hcTj she was split into a man and a woman who 
married so that they should not commit adultery." 

A third Rod talc is of a yoimg man who in the bush 
induced a slave to cut him into two parts. “ After three 
days the slave came back and found that the youth had 
become two persons, a white youth and a white maiden. 
They married," 

From Hamahera island comes the talc of a woman 
who was sad because she had given birth to a half-child. 
The child grew up and crossed the sea. He reached an 
island and was told to land and go to a certain house. 
There he found his other half and he was joined to him. 
Then " half of him was of gold and the other of precious 
stones Mr. Perry refers to another talc in the same 
area in which the joined man is “ half gold and half 
silver 

In Sangir bland a woman b punished for “ evil 
speaking and swearing " by becoming the mother of a 
'* half-son 

The Bagobo tribe of the Philippines believe that the 
stars, thunder, and lightning are signs belonging to the 
sky spirits. A half-man myth is enshrined in the belief 
that the constellation Marara b a one-legged and one- 
armed man who sometimes causes cloudy weather at 
planting time so that people may not sec his deformities 

The Ifugas of the Philippines tell of Bugan, a sky- 
girl, who came down to earth and married a man named 
Kinggauan and gave birth to a son. The people made 
life unpleasant for her and she resolved to return to the 
sky-world. She took her child with her, but the rope 
she used to pul] up her husband was severed and he had 
to remain upon the earth. She returned to consult with 
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her husbund regarding their child, which they agreed to 
cut into two parts. Her part became a sky-hebg, but 
the earth part decayed, Bugao descended and scolded 
her husband for not animating his part. From that 
corrupted remnant she made “ all sorts of creatures, 
most of them being pests and things of evil omen 

The Benguct Igorot tell of Dumagid, a sky-man, 
who married a woman of their ^be, A son named 
Ovug was bom. Dumagid went to the sky and his wife, 
who insisted on going with him, was killi^ by the heat. 
When Dumagid came down W his son, the people 
refused his request. Then he cut hb son's body into 
two parts. Taking one part to the sky-world he animated 
it, but the other part was not animated but left to rot. 
He again descended and made a beautiful boy out of the 
decayed part, 

** Then making the two boys stand in front of the peopk, he 
asked the boy whom he had taken to the sky to talk. The boy 
spoke in a voice which sounded like shaip thunder and the people 
were very frightened!. Then Dumagid asked the other boy to talk, 
and he spoke with a sound like rolling thunder. Then the first 
boy went up to the sky, whirling like fire and thundered there, 
ft is believed that this is the origin of the lightning and the sharp 
thunder which comes after it, and it Is believed that the low thunder 
is the voice of the boy who was made on the earth,’^ 

A myth from the Philippines tells of a being named 
Si Marendor, “ said to be half-stone and half sky-born ", 
Mr. Perry 1“ says he is supposed to be the same person 
as Kerito, another sun-lord " who is half-human and half¬ 
stone ”, 

In these tales of half-men, which appear to have an 
immediate history rooted in India, is to be found the 
ancient Egyptian belief that " life is in the sky The 
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antmadag of the split duldrcn is remioUccnt of mummi- 
hcadon doctrine. 

A wonderful person named Maengkom is known in 
the folk tore of Minahassa, Northern Celebes. It is 
told that he started on a Journey " tiding upon half a 
pig He visited a number of towns undl he came to 
the Rembokan (Tondano) lake '* when the balf-pig turned 
into a canoe He went on Ms way performing various 
wonders such as transforming a man into a rocj^ cutting 
through a cape and forming an island and passing through 
a mountain.^ 
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Origin Myths of Indonesia 

Scrpciici imd Slone—^Hindu Conncxioii—Stoniei ii **Dnga<iiV in 

Ckiiu ud Jipifl-^Lare of Dngooi nod Mtfgilithi b le^empEjii—NI m Crisi- 
lion Myth—£i.rth-cgg ind the Sala^Tbe Ak of Life—Emh Rening on 
SnAkc-rinf—^Wind FotUiaing: Mjih of Mloihss«—Blnb frora —God 

mad Goddesf Cnki of Minahutt-^HomAn Bcingv dexc^ded Ikno Goddeii^ 
Wangi boro &oni Coco-Ont—Earth Imiget of Fkft Pareoti—The Atlu Fig 
—Evth Wonum ukeo to Sky WoHd—sbe k Sacrificed m a Pig—-Ortfb of 
HdTcnlj Bodin—Memory of MoenmlficitioD Docuinti—Dyak Crtatrtic ai 
a Ffof—Ffog md Blrtb—Wnnhlp of Copjier Frog-god—Frog-mother of the 
Phnipptna--Ker Daughieru Sky-flfl who make* [oEoaJrotiof Dniak—Duuio 
Rock Myth-—Earth Imagea—Sacrifice of Child to produce Food—Smallpoa 
Ddty in Creitioa Myth—TIve limnorta] Soakr^FirtOt Mevnger of God— 
Fint Parcoci from Wood «ud Stone—Birthi from Sione and Seo-RHini^— 
Fomioian Eun-ttone^^—Fiiii Piitfiti botn fmm it—Cootrolluig the Son— 
Ancerton from Distant Linda—Stan aa Stonca—Why Fire entered Bamboo^ 
Scone^ and tron-^ Dragon Stoiiea —^JipaiijeK and .Iriah ecamplei—Dragon 
Heroei of Lnion—Miraculoua Mrtlij—Children StrcngtheOinl by Water s$ 
aiT Drogoai—The Dragon Boy—The Boy in the Stone. 


In the Hindu 54icred writings we reference to 
the arbitr^ religious connexion between Nagas (^nake 
deities) and stones. The Brikad Arany&ka Upamiihady for 
instance, refers to the Creator entering the world as a 
man enters a village, or a snake enters a stone. The 
snake Is regarded as a modification of the stone, because, 
according to the Vddinta, both are productions of the 
five elements; therefore ”, as a commentator says, " there 
is no contradiction in considering the snake a modification 
of the five elements which abide in a stone 
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As De Visser has shown, the connexion between Stone 
and the serpent dragon is found in China and Japan. 
** D^^on's ^gs,” he writes, “ are beaudfijJ stones picked 
up in the mountains or at the river side, and pr^erved 
til] they split amidst thunder, nun, and darkness, and 
the young dragon ascends to the sky. Much water conies 
out of the stones beforehand, and the dragon appears 
in the form of a very small snake^ or water-liaard, which 
grows larger in a few moments.” Dragon^s eggs are 
“ found in times of heavy rains Tide stones, islands, 
mountains, trees, &c., arc connected with dragons.® 

In Indonesia we find, among the origin myths, that 
the dragon-stone beliefs have been fused with ±e myths 
connected with megaliths. Human beings and deities 
emerge from stone as do the serpent-dragons. We also 
find that, as trees have dragon spirits, so they may hold 
the spirits of anthropomorphic deities or human beings. 

Mixed with the dragon and mcgalithic lore in sornc 
areas arc myths about the mystical pig and the frog deity. 
In ancient Egypt the frog was a symbol or deity connected 
with mummification—with the rebirth of the dead king 
who was “ made a god ” by having his sin-containing 
entrails removed and his body embalmed. One of the 
mummification ceremonies was the restoration of the 
breath of life. The image of the dead was also animated. 
In Indonesia we have many myths about the making of 
the images of human beings which were afterwards 
animated by the wind, by breath from the sky world, or 
by the breath of the creating deity. 

Mrs. Violet Clifton of Lytham in one of her delightful 
books of travel,® gives a creation poem of Nias, an island 
off Sumatra, which was collected by a German missionary. 
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The “ highest god ” h named Lolo Zaho» and It is told 
that one day he saw bis reflection in the water. He took 
a handful of earth as big as an egg " and formed it 
" like the image of an ancestor .., like to a child The 
poem proceeds: 

He fetched the scales of the measure, 

He fetched the weights shaped like a hen, 

He laid it on the scales of measute to wet^ it. 

He weighed die wind against the gold-dust^ 

He weighed the wind against the gold. 

Then he laid himself on the lips, 

He laid himself down to give out breath. 

Then “ it "spake like a child. 

Then he spake like a man. 

Spoke before the highest God, 

Up there before Lolo Zaho. 

The God gave to the man a name^ 

He gave a name when he was these. 

Sihai die droben who has no dcscenduitfi, 

Sihai de droben who has no children. 

And then rose up the highest God, 

And dicn rose up the great Lolo Zaho. 

The men of Nias were heard by the missionary 
reciting this poem while standing round the dead body of 
a chief. 

Mrs. Clifton summarizes another Nias myth as 
follows; 

** The people an* bom of the winds and air..,. Thirty winds 
met and gave life to two gr^t trees set with fruit From the 
huits of one came the spirit of God, Lowalangi, from the other 
came that of Satan, Atocha. From the divine tree also other 
shining spirits and gods, but from the vile tree came evQ powers. 
Also the great gods Batin and Baiasiluluo sprang Iram the tree of 
Lowalangi. .. 
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Birsisiluluo iTtade a man and Balin added tn him a sou], and 
th^ called him Tuha NSoIcii, He had manjr children and they 
lived on planes above the earth, of which there are ei^t A t last 
one forged the earth, but the foundations were not strong, and 
before the work was done the whole was destmyed In a mighty &11. 

Mrs. Clifton goes on to tel) of the second and success^ 
ful making of the earth by another celestial. He laid 
at the foundations his mother’s ring and coco-nut leaves. 

" But Silewa, the mother of the earth’s creator, changed her 
ring into a snake which sdll lies under the earth. \^en it turns, 
the earth shakes,” 

Another version of the earthquake myth is that the 
ancestors of the people of Nias move about uneasily in the 
earth. When the people feel an earthquake they run out 
and cry : " Great fathers, cause it to be not over terrible. 

This form of the ear^quake myth is found In Melan¬ 
esia. 

The wind-fertilizing myth, given by Mrs. Clifton, 
may be compared to one which Dr. Sydney J. Hickson 
gives from Minahassa, Northern Celebes. 

It tells that the goddess LumimuQt was born in a 
canoe. When she left her parents she took with her a 
handful of earth which she dircw on the sea to the great 
god sapng: “ If I am indeed your offspring let a great 
land arise where I can live.” Her prayer was heard and 
land appeared. Then she struck a great rock which split 
in two, giving birth to the priestess Karetma. 

** After some days Kareijna said to LumimuilE, ‘ Turn your 
6ce to the south ]’ 

“While she did this the priestess prayed; ‘O Cause of the 
South wind, ferrilise this wamati.’ 

“ LumimuQt, however, perceived nothing. 
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“ Then on the octtrmisnd of the priesteny die tttmed to the 
cast, to the north, and finally to the we$t, and each time the pncstcas 
prayed that the deity of the wind would feitilhte her. 

“ Her prayer was answered, and LumiragDi by the god of the 
wtst wind begat a son named Tcdr/' 

Toar is Husband of his mother ” in this myth. 
Their children multiplied and “divided the country 
amongst them 

We meet in Minahassa, as in Nias, with the myth 
of the earth i^Cing upon a gigantic snake. Dr. Hickson 
notes that this myth i$ also known to the inhabitants of 
Roti island, the Bataks, and the Fijians.^ 

„ An mt^esdng fact is that in Northern Minahsssa 
“ the principal deity and her first offspring are repre¬ 
sented as Women while m Southern Minahassa the 
principl deity and the first human being are males. " In 
the nor^em districts,” says Dr. Hickson, “ the priests 
were chiefiy men, but in the south they were principally 
women.”* 

The principal deity of the northern area was Lumi- 
muOt, “ the universal mother of all men ". Most of her 
divine femily dwell in four villages in the sky-world, 
called Kasosoran, Kalawakan, Kasendukan, and Karon- 
doT^. Some of the deities, however, dwell in the lower 
regions. " Thus, the M^awalang dwells in the Under¬ 
world, Saputan dwells in the volcano of that name, 
Rumengan dwells in the Mahawu and Pinoutoan up the 
Lokon.”* ^ 

There is a god of agriculture named Mandej and a 
god named Mualongan who combated with the sakits 
(evil spirits), the bringers of sickness and bad luck. In 
addition there were guardian spirits which have been 
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compared by N. P, WDken to the '* genii of the Romans 
Hic^n^ quoting Wilken^ writes: 

“ Each man had an empungrengarengan, who was bom with 
him and grew up with him, who accompanied him on al! hb 
joume]^, and was ever present to protect him against injury, evil 
spine, and sicknesa.”* 

The southern chief deity is the empung (grandfather ^ 
named Waitan wangko« In the beginning he was alone 
in the world, according to the myth given by a Dutch 
missionary.^ 

** An island beamc visible, which rose from the water. A 
coco-nut tree was cast upon the island, and a tree grew there called 
Mahawatu. Then the empung Wallan wangko took the coco¬ 
nut tree which had been driven ashore and broke it in two^ when 
lol a man came out, whom the gpd called Wangi.'’ 

The god climbed into the tree and told the first man 
to remain upon the earth. But Wangi grew weary in the 
solitude, and climbing up the tree asked why he was 
being left by himself. The god then commanded him 
to return to the earth and make two figures, one of a 
roan and the other of a woman. This Wangi did, but 
although the figures he made could walk about, they were 
unable to speak. He climbed up to the god again to 
complain of the speechlessness of the first human pair. 

“ Then the empung Wailan wangko said to Wangi, ‘ Take 
this ginger and blow it into the skulls and eats of your figures that 
they may speak, and give them names also; to the man you shall 
give the name Adam and to the woman the name Ewa 

It is evident that the names Adam and Ewa have been 
adopted from the Dutch missionaries. 
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As vie have seen, the pig was a mystical animal to 
the Mlnahassers. The earth-supporting Adas is a pig 
in certain myths as the gigantic snake is in others. A 
curious mjth regarding the origin of the heaven ty bodies 
identifies a woman with a pig. Her name is Lingkambene 
and she lived at Kinupit with her parents in a house which 
was reached by a ladder. N. P. Wilken gives her story 
in one of his publications dated 1863. It tells that she 
took part in singing and dancing until after midnight. 
When she returned home she found that the ladder was 
drawn up. She cried to her mother^ father, grandfather, 
and grandmother to let the ladder down but they did 
not do so. Then she called to her brothers and sisters 
and to her uncle and her aunt, but none of them stirred 
to lower the ladder. Then she prayed to the sky deity 
Rimassa to lower the ladder. Her prayer was answered. 
She saw a golden chair suspended by golden chains being 
lowered from the sky. She waited till the chair reached 
the earth, and then, seating herself in it, she prayed; “ O 
Rimassa, take me on high.'* As she was being raised up, 
she called to her relatives bidding them farewell. They 
were deeply distressed and offered to have nine pigs 
slaughtered for her if she would return, but she answered; 
*' It is too late, too late, I have no more need of them." 

She was drawn up to the sky-world. Dr. Hickson 
proceeds with his summary of the myth: 

“ When die arrived at the heavenly village of Kasendukan, 
her hands and her (nt were hound together, and a Slick of the 
Lahendong tree passed through them,’ and thus she was carried 
to the river and there washed. Then she was IcJlled, roasted, 
scraped, again washed, cut open, and her entrails removed—treated, 
in Act, just like a slaughtered pig. But aU thb painful treatment 
redounded to her honour. For froat her forehead and fao: anse 
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the sun, from the back of her head arase the moon (the spots on 
the moon are the wounds she had on her head), her ri^t eye 
became the star of the year, her left eye the star Pamusi% her heart 
the morning star, her liver became the three stars, her lungs the 
seven stats, and her body, which was chopped into fine pieces^ 
became the other stars. The g^ow*worma retired their lights 
from the scraps that fell from the chopping-block.'’^ 

It may be that in this pig-woman atory is to be traced 
the influence of the doctrines connected with mummi- 
fleation. It may be compared with another story told by 
the Bagobo tribe of the Philippines. It sets fo^ that a 
man paid a visit to the sky world. He looked down on 
the land below, whereupon "all of the spirits made fun 
of him and said they wouid take out his iutettiset so that he 
wouid he like one of them and never die. The man refused 
to let them, and he wanted to go back home because he 
was afraid, 50 Manama * said to let him go." He was 
lowered to the earth by a grass-rope^ but be became 
transformed into an owl.^ 

A Dyak myth refers to the female spirit Salampandai 
as " the maker of men ", Some believe she made them 
of her own accord: others that she did so at the command 
of the chief god. First she made a roan of scone^ but 
the figure could not speak and was rejected. Iron was 
used next but was similarly a failure. Then man was 
made of clay and had the power of speech. 

This goddess is reputed to appear in frog form. If 
a frog enters a Dyak house, a sacrifice is offered to it. 
" The creature is supposed," says H. Ling Roth, " to 
be somewhere near the house whenever a child is born; 
if it approaches from behind, they say the child will be 
a girl; if in front, a boy," 
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Mr, Noel Denbon, in an interesting account of the 
Siju idol,* says that, according to the inforiDation he 
received, it is of copper " in the shape of a frog, or as 
some will have it, a inan seated cross-legged about the 
siae of a frog ”, 

A legend teUs that Sijii was a Dyak who died in Java 
where his body was buried. When, however, his brothers 
went to sail home, they found that their boat would not 
move. One said that the spirit of Siju was detaining 
them. The brothers consei^ucntly disinterred the body 
and carried it home. 

In a dream Siju appeared to one of the brothers, 
saying that a feast should be held and announcing that 
he would appear before atl present 

Siju duly appeared at the feast, and promised that 
if they cared for and tended him, he would always lead 
them to victory and protect them and their children from 
sickness and evil. 

** After this feast Sijii died again, and from this lime he always 
appears on the scene in the shape of a copper frog.” 

When enemies tried to get possession of the idol, they 
suffered greatly, " In fact, whosoever laid hands on the 
idol died/* The idol b kept concealed In boat in the 
roof of a building containing gongs and skulls. 

Mr. I>enison goes on to sayi 

* Once in every four years a great feast ti held at Serin m 
honour of Siju« This year the feast had been conducted on a laige 
scale and no less than 14 pip were sacrificJcA Unfortunately I 
arrived too late to be pr^ent^ hut I ^vas told that on thi^ occaKons 
SijU} or the idol, 13 taken down from the roof of the pang^ whent 
it b kept, and divested of the bark of the pisang tree which covers 
the box in which the idol b preserved 
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The idol is then taken out of the box, anti, at the place of 
woishipt the white doth, in which it a wrapped Is unroUed, a 
cup full of coo-nut water, mixed with the leaves of the sekaidip 
and pinin^t plants being placed at a little distance off. 

“Siju, say the Dyaks, jumps into the cup and proceeds to 
hathe, being aided by the elder% who brush him with fowl’s feathers, 
and, when his ablutions ate Wished, the water in which he has 
bathed b sprinkled over the heads of the assembled people. 

“No one but the three head-men is pertnitted to see Sijn in 
hb bath, or, in iact, see him at all; they alone may enter the pangga 
where Siju b preserved and there kept in tbdr charge.^' 

In my Myths of the South Sea Islauds^ I give evidence 
which suggests that the frog deity was the prototype of 
the Maori ” tiki 

A frog mother appears in a myth of the Tinguian, 
a pagan tribe in north-western Luzon in the Philippines. 
It tells of a man who was slain and cut up by a giant. 
His posthumous son collects the fragments of hts father's 
body and restores him to life as in Egyptian mythology 
the fragments of the mutilated body of Osiris, who had 
l^n slain by Set, arc collected by Isis and restored to 
life by Horus, posthumous son of Osiris. Father and 
son return home. The father one day went for a walk 
towards a brook: 

“ When he reached the brook he sac down on a stone and the 
big frog went to lap up hb spitde. Not long after the big ftog had 
a licde baby. Not Jong after she gave birth, and the amiot (spirits) 
went to get the little baby and flew away with it. They used 
their power so that the baby grew ftst and it was a |^rl, and they 
taught her how to make dawiaky Not long after the girl knew 
how to nuke dotoak^ and every time $hc rang the dbh to summon 
tile spirits." 

She dwells in the sky world and her brother assumes 
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bird shape and visits her. When she visits the earth 
young men fall in love with her because she is so comely, 
And they begin to fight about her. Her brother has to 
take her back to the sky world.* 

A Dusun creation myth tells that at the beginning 
there was a waste of water and in it a great rock on which 
were a man and a woman—^^Kinharingan and Munsumun- 
dok (the chief Dusun god and his wife). Both were dirty, 
and when they washed themselves the dirt from their 
bodies became land. 

Then the man and woman made a stone in the shape of a 
man, hut the stone could not talk, so they made a wooden figure, 
and when ft was made it talked, tliough not long after it became 
worn out and rotteni afterwards they made a man of earth, and 
people are diacended bom this dU the present day and bom the 
other earth-men which they made at the same time. The man and 
the woman began to think in what way they could ^ve food to 
their men, but they could not get anything as dieie was no food 
in the world. Then the woman ^ve birth to a child, and the man 
said to the woman, * How are we to give food to our menP’ The 
woman wanted to IdU the child. So they killed it, and when they 
had cut it to hiis, they planted it in the ground; after a time its 
Uood gave rise to rice, its head to a coto-nut, its lingieis to betel- 
nut, its cars to the rwrA^vine, its feet to Indian com, its skin to a 
gourd-vine^ and the rest of its body to other thin^ good to eat. 
Its throat also became sugar cane and its knees kaladi {CaUditm 
ttadtntwti^" 

Another version of the myth tells that the god and 
goddess procured earth from Bisagit, the spirit of small¬ 
pox. They pounded rock and mixed it with this earth 
and land was thus formed. Then the god made the Dusun s 
and the goddess made the sky. They afterwards made 
the heavenly bodies. A girl child was bom to them, 

^ TVadiiiem ^ Qik#, Igif* pVr ft Hf. 
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and they killed her and cut her up. From dtffergnt 
portions of her body grew up “ all things good to eat *** 
All the animals had origin from the child's body as 
well. 

The myth goes on to tell that when all living beings 
came into existence the god asked: ** Who is able to 
cast off his skin?" adding: " If anyone can do so, he 
shall not die,” The snake alone heard, saying: " I can." 
That is why " the snake does not die unless killed by 
man 

In another Dusun version the god Kinharingan has 
a bird messenger like Tangaloa in the Samoan myths. 
This is Toripos, a small green parrot. It bargains with 
the smallpox spirit for earth which it carries to the god. 
But the condition made is that the smallpox spirit should 
have half the people. That is why so many people die 
periodically of the smallpox disease. 

Kinharingan announces tn the end that be is to return 
to rtc sky, and he informs the people that if they have 
a visitation of smallpox or any other disease, they must 
chant religious formulas to gain relief,^ 

^ Mr. W, J. Perry quotes from Bastian a Borneo myth 
which tells that the Pari (a term which is a corruption 
of “ padi ” and denotes a rice^growing people, " worship 
the creator Minjanni, who, with Sempulon, made men 
and animals out of stone ’'.® 

According to Kruijt, the Posso-Todjo Toradja of the 
Celebes have a creation myth which tells of sky~beings 
carving images of human lyings. They returned to the 
sky to fetch thence the breath of life with which to 
animate them, *' While they were gone, the Images were 
animated by the wind."® 
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The Possc^Todjo Toradjo of the Celebes tcU that 
first human pair were made in the form of stone 
images. While the divine sculptors were in the sky 
whence they went to obtain " eternal breath *’ for the 
images, the wind blew upon them and they became 
living human beings.^ 

In a myth from south-east Borneo a similar incident 
occurs. The first portion of earth was spread out by a 
seqwnt which swam in the waste of waters. Then a 
sky being descends and hnds seven eggs made of earth. 
In one he found a man and in another a woman, but 
they were lifeless. He returned to the sky to obtain 
breath, but during his absence another deity descended 
and blew the air of life into the mouths of the man and 
the woman.^ 

There are myths of human beings emerging from 
stones and rocks. According to Schwarz the Tontem- 
boan of Minahassa tell of a stone which emerged from 
the ground somewhere in the cast. When the sun rose 
the stone became so hot that it sweated. From a lump 
that grew upon it came forth Lumlmu'ut, the ancestress 
of the Tontemboan tribe. Mr. Peny summarizes other 
versions of the myth? 


There was once a stone as lar^ as a house in the middle of 
the sea. The waves played over it and after a time a crow emerged. 
The stone then sweated and out came Lutnimu'ut. 

* According to a Toumpakewa version, a sky-being made 
the earth and caused all things to grow. It happened one day that 
the south wind was blowing, so that a large mass of ftxim was 
carried by the waves and finally left high and dry on the shore. 
Day after ^y the sun shone upon the fbam tilt it began to move 
and work Itsdf deeper Into the sand. FlnaUv it cave birth to a 
youth.” ' 


^ w, CiJimnt n n. 
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The youth subsequently found u small girl who had been 
sweated out of a scone to which stdl remained attached 
her navel string, which he cut with a bamboo knife. Her 
name was Lumxmu'ut, and he married her. According 
to the myth she had been produced by '* the friction of 
two stones Mr. Perry says that the Toumpakcwa sup¬ 
pose that two stone im^es on a bill are Lumimu'ut and 
To'ar “ the ancestors of the Minahassa peoples 

In the Timor area the ancestors of the Patumera 
(red stone) dan are said to have emerged from a stone 
which had been fished out of the sea, A Formosa myth 
told by the Taiyal, a mountain tribe, is to the effect that 
a rock split and out of it came the first man and woman. 
In southern Formosa another tribal myth tells of a rock 
which was born of the sun and was lowered down to the 
top of Mount Dlabu* which is 10,660 feet high. From 
a fissure in this rock came forth the first man and woman. 
There are various versions of thb myth.* 

The Pujuma people of Formosa account for their 
origin as follows! 

“ In very ancient days there existed a large stone at the foot 
of Mt Aravanai (southern extremity of Pinan plain). On an 
eventful day, however, this stone httist and gave birth to a man 
and a woman, called Unai and Tanval respectively. The two 
marched northward as far as Chipun river, where they settled and 
founded 3 tribe called Chipun. The two now married and gavf 
birth to three bo3fs and three girl% whose descendants becimc the 
ancestors of the different tribes of the present Puyuma group. 
There were then eight suns in heaven, and the beat from them was 
so excessively strong that people suffered gready from it. The 
first son of Unai, called Saieahao^ made a ladder of grass, ascended 
to heaven, and, battling with the suns, destroyed six of them, 
leaving two — -the present sun and moon."* 

* w, j, y&Tf, pp. -js-^ * iffi. 77-1, 
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Wc have here:* apparently^ the Maui Polynesian myth 
of sun controlling mixed with a memory of the doctrine 
of the mythical Ages of the World. 

The Ami tribe of Formosa have two different types 
of stories to account for their origin. One b to the effect 
that their “ first parents ” emerged from a stone. These 
fli'ere Ttruti and Tihongan and they founded the village 
called Varangao. Four brothers of the fiunily crossed the 
Pinan river and became mentors of the tribe to the north 
of it. 

There b also the traditional story which tells of the 
arrival of ancestors from distant lands. One of the Ami 
tribes occupying the valley of the Shukoran river say 
they originally came from the island of Sanasanc^ arriving 
in boats. 

**The Rim tribe of Kirat dhtrict of the northern Amis state 
that their forcAthers originally L'ved on an island to the east of 
Formosa. One savage, called Tipott, and his Amily were out at 
sea in two canoes when a terrific gale arose, sweeping them away 
ftom their homeland and wrecking them on the coast of Fonnosa 
where they built houses and gave life to the present Rim tribe. 
This tribe possesses on old canoe which they claim is the model 
of the one used by their foreAthers. At present, the village people 
once a year put the canoe into the sea and mimic the latKllng of 
their ancestors. After this ceremony, the spirits of their departed 
ancestors are worshipped. 

“ A more fiuidful tradition is to the effect that their ancestors 
came from over the sea on the back of a brge tortoise.”* 

A similar tradition exists among the savage villagers 
of Hotel Tobago. It tells of the arrival of strangers who 
had been driven across the sea during a storm from the 
islands which they call " Ibatan ” and ” Ikubarat **.“ 

A Dyak deluge myth makes a man named Trow 

■ Jb DtvadiAQr tiLud h^mdgm, 
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escape in a boat with some animals. When the waters 
had subsided he created women^ one from a log of wood» 
another from a stone, and others from various articles. 
He mamcd them and had In dmc a famil y of twenty, 
the ancestors of the Tringus Dyaks.^ 

The Tinguian, a pagan tribe in north-western Luzon 
in the Philippines, have, according to Fay-Cooper Cole, 
a myth which tells that the earth, which is very Bat, 
was made by the great spirit Kadaklan who also made 
the sun and moon which chase each other over and 
under the earth. Sometimes the moon almost catches 
the sun, but it always gets tired and gives up before it 
succeeds." The stars arc referred to as stones, and, with 
the sun and moon, arc " the lights of Kadaklan Light¬ 
ning is " the dog of Kadaklan 
A Tinguian myth sets forth: 

“Kaboniyan once sent a flood which covered all the land. 
There was no place for the fire to go, so it went into the bamboo, 
the stones and the iron. Now that is why you can get fire out of 
the hsunboo and stones."* 


There are many stories outside the Indonesia area of 
dragons being small and weakly until they come into 
contact with water; then they grow rapidly and perform 
great feats as bringers of thunderstorms, whirlwinds, as 
carriers of kings or saints. In Japan, for instance, a 
Tengu (as a Garuda) carries off a dragon (as a snake) 
and drops it into a cleft of dry rock to die miserably. 
The Tengu next carries off a priest who has a pitcher in 
his hand, and deposits him in the same cleft. There is, 
however, a drop of water in the pitcher and it strengthens 
the dragon, which transforms itself into a little boy, 
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files through the air with the priest on his Eiack, and puts 
him safely down at his house. It afterwards avenges 
itself on the Tengu.* 

An Irish folk-stoiy tells of a small worm which 
creeps out of the thigh bone of a Hag whose body has 
been broken in pieces. The worm is thrown into Loch 
Derg and immediately becomes an enormous beast which 
*' overran the countrjv spreading destruction on every side, 
and swallowing hundred of people at a mouthful 

The infiucnce of the dragon myth is to be traced in 
Philippine folk'tales of young heroes who grow rapidly 
in stature and strength when they touch water. As a 
rule these heroes are of miraculous birth. A story of 
the Tinguian of north-western Luzon tells of a woman 
who is carried to the sky by a vine which had twined 
itself about her body. She becomes the bride of the sun 
in the sky-world, and then returns to the earth- Some 
time afterwards she asked her mother to ** prick her litde 
finger which itched”. When her mother did so “out 
popped a pretty baby^*. The narrative proceeds: 

“ Every time they bathed the child they used nugic so that it 
grew as often as they washed it, until it walkedl^’ 

A festival is held, and the baby is left near the gate to 
discover his father. The sun appeared as a stone and 
carries the baby, " The people saw that he who carried 
the baby rolled because he was round, and they saw he 
was not a man but a stone,” The woman was told to go 
away “ to the town of the stone She did so and on 
arriving there “ the sun became a man, he who had been 
a stone before ”, The child grows large and his name is 
Kanag.® 
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The god Rongo of Central Polynesia was born from 
a boil on bis motber’s arm.' A Malay stor)' tells of 
the birth of children from the calves of women's legs.^ 
The Hindu Krishna is born from the head of Shiva as 
Minerva is from the head of Jupiter. In the mythical 
history of early China the emperors are dragon-men and 
sons of dragons, being born after their mothers saw a 
rainbow, or a tight descending from a star or after an 
egg dropped by a swallow bad been swallowed, or after 
treading in the footstep of a god.^ 

The Chinese dragon kings grow quickly and perform 
supernatural feats. In the talcs from Luzon, the children 
who grow rapidly each time they are given a bath are 
famous heroes. One kills gigantic snakes and a gigantic 
bird which had carried away the &ther of the boy; 
another overcomes a giant who has slain his father and 
he restores his father to life. Another story tells of a 
rapidly growing child who is born from his mother's little 
finger. She had crossed the ocean on the back of a 
crocodile. In Japanese stories the woman-carrying croco¬ 
dile is a a form of the dragon. 

Another boy, bearing the usual dragon-hero name of 
Kanag, bom from an itching spot between his mother's 
fingers, grows rapidly with each bath. He performs great 
feats as a head-hunter and on his return dances, causing 
an earthquake, &c. His father slays him, but hb mother 
restores him to life.* 

Many of these tales from Luzon are fragmentary. 
One, for instance, tells of a boy who caught a small 
bird. His grandmother stole and ate it, and the boy 
exclaimed: " It is better I get lost." He went away. 
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“ He dnie to a bjg stone called haSjrttgtm and said, * Swoe, 
open your mouth and eat me *. Then the stone apened Its moudi 
and swallowed the boy. 

** His gruidmother went to iind him and looked Tcry much. 
When she came to the sione^ it said,* Here b*. She called the hones 
to Gome to the stone. 'They Ucked it, but could not break. She called 
the carabao and they hooked it, but only broke thdr homf; then 
she catted the chickens and they pecked it^ but could not open. 
Then she called the thunder, but it could not hetpt Then her 
tiiends came to open the stone, but could not, so she went home 
without the boy.'^i 

^ The m^hs connected with megaliths arc thus found 
mingled with dragon lore from India and China. Thus 
in the folk-stories can be detected the various cultural 
influences which have left their traces among sections of 
the Indonesian peoples. 
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Dragon Jars and the “ Mother Pot ** 

Sacraj Jilt itf IndoDOia—Chln«e and Hindu TnAumra^Jui iakz place 
of Skullfr-~Jan in Fnlk-uiei Lnxe^ii--^ H u citing Ot^etilar Jar—Jai- and Fr^ 
u Qracteft--Jan Hke Cirde—Molfiplylni: Jara—^J«i of Fomnow—Ori^io of 
Jvi In Sky World—Ccwtly Jwn in Jipuya^MiTijcruLoEii Jan oF Bome&—^y- 
man'i Jan become Fith, Deefp and Boan—Jan Gstch of Richot Loiif 
yfcv &C-—Chiocic Dra^odi aM Dtct on Jan^Jtn u Tribal Pfopcny— 
Famom Jan^Suhan** Oraculaf Jar—Water from Jun ^itiUie Fiddi—Jar 
Snriiii Id Tnoiuli—AncctitraJ Spibitt and Jan—Jtn from Jara—Male and 
Female Jan—Oferingi to Jar Spiriti of AnccffOn—Dumni got Jari IWm Sky 
—Jan ta Crution Myth—Child-gitrlDj^ Jan—Spirit Jan of Endo-Cbba— 
Lon^erlty Jan m China—Jin In Dngon Wonbip-^ChiflcM Cocuieiioai wiili 
ladoflau—^artt of Serpent Ocfli—Gouidi and Jan—Borneo Story of Food- 
gwing Gourdi—The Mother Fot—Hindii Story of MnltEplyii;ig: Pot—Birthi 
from Goanle and Poti—The Cdde Holy Gnil—Jw Buriali m ludoaona— 
Babyloaian Pottery Cofhoi^Mtttnmy Jan of Egypt—Canopic Jan of Egypt 
and Mija Bacab Jara—Jar BurbJi In AnitaUa and Syria — Hmdo Jar Buriali 
— South Ajcnrricm Jar EimalA —Wdc African Sool-tiapping Jan—Genii 
trappetl in Jan--Cultural Drifti in EmI and Wcit—Eaampki from Canary 
Eiiindt and Britain—Sorrirali io Eaolattd AreaL 

There are, in certain areas in Indonesia, folk tales, 
beliefs, and customs connected with sacred jars in which 
dwell spirits of ancestors, or forms O'f the dragon. Al¬ 
though manf, if not all, of the ancient jars were manu¬ 
factured in China, it does not follow that their religious 
associations are entirely of Chinese origin. The dragon 
of a sacred Jar t$ sometimes referred to as a ndja or saga^ 
which is the Hindu name of the serpent deity or dragon, 
and, indeed, as De Visser has shown in his TA£ Dragon 
in China and Japan, the prototype of the Chinese and 
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Japanese dragons. Buddhbc inBucnce from India im¬ 
parted a distinctive character to these Chinese and 
Japanese btingers of rain* carriers of the gods and souls, 
and “ life givers ”, 

In Indonesia the inSuejice of India, as well as that 
of China, is to be detected in the tore connected with 
the sacred jais. There is also evidence which indicates 
dearly that the jar-cult of Indonesia had a local develop¬ 
ment, having been fused there with religious beliefs con¬ 
nected with the invocation of ancestral spirits. Indeed, 
the jars are found in some cases to take the place of 
ancestral and other skulls, as mediums for communicadon 
with the spirit world. 

Sacred jars are prominent in some of the folk-talcs 
of Luaon and elsewhere in the Philippines, and the jar 
lore and customs can be traced to Borneoj to Java, and 
to India and beyond.^ 

The Ting:utan people of Luzon tell in their folk 
stories of wonderful oracular jars. " Magsawi, my jar,” 
runs one folk talc, " when it was not yet broken talked 
softly, but now its lines are broken and the low tones 
arc insufficient for us to understand.” 

The teller of the story, from which I quote, assured 
the American collector, Fay-Cooper Cole, chat “ the jar 
was not made where the Chinese are ”, but came firom 
the woods and mountains. One day his ancestors were 
out hunting with their dog, and saw the jar which the 
dog tried to catch, ” Sometimes it disappeared,” and 
” sometimes it appeared again.” They turned home¬ 
ward, but on their way heard a voice from the sky saying: 
” You secure a pig, a sow with young, and take its 
blood, so that you may catch the jar which your dog 
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pursued.” They obeyed nud when they had made the 
offering of blood the dog brought the jar to bay. " They 
plainly saw the jar go through a hole sn the rock which 
is a cave, and there it was cornered so that they captured 
the pretty jar which is Magsawi." Cabildo, the owner 
of this famous calking jar, has cold that he inherited it.^ 
Throughout Indonesia the sacred jars are treasured heir¬ 
looms. 

In one of the many stories told regarding the hero 
Kanag, he sets out with a companion to find “ the per¬ 
fume of Baliwin ” desired by his sweetheart. They 
meet a iddaU (jar) which warns them not to proceed, 
lest their names done should return. They are next 
warned by a frog. Kanag goes on, however, and finds 
the tree on which the perfume grows, but, on climbing 
it, he is transformed into a snake. He is afterwards 
taken to a magic well, the waters of which cause the 
snake skin to peel off.^ 

A story related by a native woman tells of a young 
couple who both possessed magical powers. After they 
married the man took his wife to a field where he kept 
many kinds of jars which behaved like cattle. As soon 
as they arrived ” all the jars rolled aroiuid them and stuck 
out their tongues The young woman was afraid that 
the jars would devour her husband and herself. When, 
however, the Jars were fed they became quite peaceful. ® 

Another woman's story tells of an engagement of 
marriage. An earring was placed as a gift in a little jar 
which Immediately ” filled with gold 

This was a multiplying jar. In a marriage story the 
guests arc carried across a river on the backs of crocodiles. 
They were given liquor in a golden cup from ” a little 
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jar which looked like a 6st" aod yet the jar always re- 
maioed a third full.* 

Ayo, a woman who gave birth to three pigs which 
afterwards turned into boys, gave a feast. “ ^Ticti she 
put a grain of rice in each of the twelve big jars they were 
filled,'** 

The Tsalisen group of mountain tribes in Formosa 
worship the “ manes '* of their ancestors four times a 
year. 

“ Some Tsalisen tribes have a tiailition that their ancestors 
came down from heaven with twelve earthen jais} and at the 
present day, in the house of a great chief a pe^tar old earthen 
jar b handed down from generation to geiKiation, others have a 
tiadidon that the moon ^ve birth to their aticestoi% and in the 
house of a chief a round stone, dreubr in form, intended to repre* 
sent the moott, is preserved. Both the jar and the stone are con* 
sidered as sacred objects, and strangens are not permitted to approach 
them.” 

The Rev. W. Crossland, writing regarding sacred jars, 
says that “ in looking over Carletti’s I find he 

mentions taking some sacred jars from the Philippine 
Islands to Japan, which were so pri^d there that the 
punishment of death was denounced against them if 
they were sold to anyone but the Government. Some, he 
says, were valued as high as j^30,ooo/*® 

Of special interest are the sacred jars possessed by 
the Sea Dyaks of Borneo. According to Dr. Schwaner,^ 
the Blaugas (miraculous jars) are very highly prized by 
the natives, who display great anxiety to get possession 
of specimens although they may be involved tn bitter 
quarrels and " extreme enmity ’* in realizing their desire. 

* Cticiia, 113. * /M.. titt- 
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A legend tells thut the jars were made at Majapahit 
in Java* The maker was Ram Champa who had descended 
from the sky-world and made use of the day left over 
after the creation of the earth, the sun, and the moon* 
The clay had been used in the fonnatioD of seven moun¬ 
tains. 

Ratu Champa kept his jars In a mountain cave along 
with his weapons, gongs, &c*, carefully guarding them- 
Hc married the daughter of a king and had a son who 
was named RadSn Tunyong* The narrative continues: 

Several disagreeable taqwriences caused Raru Champa to 
leave the earth again and return 10 his native country, heaven. 
Before carrying out this scheme, however, he infonn^ his son 
about the civcs m the mountain, in which the pots, were 
stored, and exhorted him to carefiiUy guard them. 

** The careless son. However, neglected the admonition of his 
£ithcr, and in consequence of this those jars, weapons, &c., escaped, 
and could not possibly be prevented in time. Some of them jumped 
into the sea and changed to a kind of fish, called otherm 

escaped to the and changed to deer and the weapom 

became snakes, the gongs tortoises, icc* Nowadays h may happen 
that a fortunate huni!ier kills a head of game, sprung irom such a 
vessel, whose shape is ^transformed during the death agony into 
that of the original jar^ , , * 

** Besides the earth produced by Atahy of which these jars 
are made, Batu Champa endowed it (the jar) with some hundreds 
of talismanic properties, providing the respective possessors with a 
variety of riches, and also securing to them the possession of dk* 
dhetion, valour, long life, domestic happbess, 

According to Sir Spencer St* John ^ there are several 
kinds of sacred jars, but the best known are the Gust, 

^ Df. SfJifnAcf, In Tlu Xdtim pf Sarx^ ad BtUiik NirtM 
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the Ru^ and the Naga. He thinks they are alt " most 
probably of Chinese origin ”, but Dr, Schwaner ^ says 
in this connexion: 

*' The Chinese have repeatedly tried to imitate them tn China 
and seU them here (in Borneo) as the genuine ardde, but in spite 
of a striking resemblance the sharp eye of the nanve soon found out 
the fraud, and only a few of these so-called £Use Blangis are in 
existence.” 


On the exterior glared surface of the Jars are " mon¬ 
strous images of dragons, with dolphins’ heads, &c.”. 

Sir Spencer St. John says that the Gusi Jar is the 
most valuable. It b of green colour and about i S inches 
high. Because of its reputed “ medicinal properties ” it 
is much sought after. Sir Spencer tells of one changing 
hands for a sum of ,^400, 

The Naga Jar is two feet in height and is *' orna¬ 
mented with Chinese figures of dragons ”, while the 
Rusa jar is covered with figures of ” some kind of deer 

Mrs. McDougall tells that every Dyak tribe possesses 
some jars, ” They are,” she says, *' large brown-coloured 
Jars, with handles at the sides, and sometimes figures of 
dragons on them. No one would suppose, from their 
appearance, that they were worth more than the common 
earthen water-pots we use in our bath houses, but to 
the Dyaks they have the value of remote antiquity. They 
say their ancestors bequeathed them to them as the 
property of the tribc.'*^ 

According to Sir James Brooke the jars " arc not 
held sacred by the Dyaks as objects of worship ”, but 
** are collected as proof of riches, in the same way that 
the paintings of old masters are in Europe”.* 
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That the jars have tci the Dyaks a deeper significance 
than is indicated by Sir James Brooke is made manifest 
by the evidence of the Rev. W. Crossland, who tells of 
a " Allied sacred Jar ” possessed by the old Datu of 
Tampartili. Another jar is about t\t'o feet In height 
and of a dark olive green colour. Both jars are filled 
with water, and the dowers and herbs placed in them are 
sold to people sufifertng from illness. 

Mr. Crossland writes, too, of a remarkable Jar pos¬ 
sessed In his day by the Sultan of Brunei. It has not 
only all the valuable properties of the other sacred vases, 
but speaks The Sultan told regarding this oracular 
vessel: 

“The night befare his first wife died, it moaned sorrowfiJly, 
and on every occasion of impending mnfomine it uncus the same 
mcUncholy sounds." 

Mr. Crossland thinks the sounds may be caused by 
the wind blowing over the mouth of the jar w’hich 
may be of some peculiar shape The jar was kept 
" covered over with gold-embroidered brocade "and w’as 
" seldom exposed, except when about to be consulted 
Mr, Crossland heard that “ in former days the Muruts 
and Bisayas used to come with presents to the Sultan 
and obtain in return a little water from this sacred jar, 
with which to besprinkle their fields to ensure good 
crops ". 

Mr. G. W. Earl ^ writes of the tumuli met with in 
the island parts of the west coast of Borneo in w'hich 
small earthen jars are sometimes found. These tumuli 
"arc supimsed by the Dyaks to be connected in some 
manner with the ashes of their forefathers The jars 
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are scarce among the Dyaks, who consult them " before 
they undertake any expedition They believe an expedi¬ 
tion " will be prosperous or the contrary according to the 
sound produced, probably by water being poured into 
it (ajar)S< Muller, writing b a French work ^ regard- 
mg the Dyak jars, says that they were reputed to have 
come from the kbgdom of Modjopahit in Java, but 
seemed to him to be of Chinese manufacture* He saw 
on them “ certain figures of dragons with long tails *’ 
resembling figures on “ ancient coins of Cochb China 
The jars were, however, very ancient ” and “ are not 
manufactured at the present day Muller tells that 
some jars were male and others female. On two male 
jars he saw two serpent-shaped dragons with three paws 
bent under them Another male jar was adorned with 
two serpents with dragons' heads and four feet each, A 
female jar had as handles “ four geckoes, each with four 
paws 

Mr. Ivor H, N. Evans * has found that the Orang 
Dusun (“ peoples of the orchards '*) of British North 
Borneo believe in jar spirits as well as spirits of rice, 
spirits of disease, ghosts, &c. 

“ If no oferings or sacrilices were made to the jar fpirits, they 
would certainly lake their revenge by bringing all sorts of mb- 
fomm» upon those who had slighted them." 

The sacred jars arc worshipped by the Du suns of 
Tuaran, Papar, &c. They believe that “ certain varieties 
of them are tenanted by indwelling spirits. At Tuaran 
the Gusi type of jar is sacrificed to and prayed to. Mr. 
Evans describes the Gu» as “ a pot-bellied jar of a greenish 
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brown colour ”, apparently of ” Chinese make The 
spirit of an ancestor is reputed to dwell in each jar and 
must be propitiated with sacrifices. An old woman will 
go to a Cufi jar " and wipe its mouth, saying at the same 
time: ‘ Do not be angiy with me for 1 have given you 
food ’ Mr. Evans goes on to say; 

“ The BiJuhm ts a kind of Gvsi which the Dusuns say that 
Kinharingan let down to the earth hy A cord from an open window 
in the sky. A species of banyan (fiettf) is reported to be the abode 
of a spirit, and it is said that men coming suddenly upon a tree 
of this kind have seen many Gutis standing below it, but when they 
have looked again, the jars have vanished for the spjrit has snatched 
them up into the tree.”^ 

Dr. Schwaner gives n creation myth In which there 
is mention of the sacred jars. ^ 

“The Ot-’danoms call the supreme being Mahadara. He 
created the earth and all that therein is. In the beginning there 
was nothing but water, and all endeavours to draw out the dry 
land remained fruitless until at last seven Na^ (j^) taken 
for a foundation, on to which basis Mahadara threw the earth 
down out of heaven. As formerly there was nothing but water, 
now the water and light are suppressed and the universe is over¬ 
whelmed with earth. Mahadara stepped down from his'Seat and 
pressed this together into a firm mass, stones, &c.j he formed the 
mountain ranges and heights, the depths of lakes and seas, the 
beds of rivers and brooks, so that the water now got its bed in the 
dry ground. Only after that were men made out of earth and the 
rest of creation developed,*** 

The Sirinati of Piasau in Tempassuk District formerly 
had spirit jars, but with the exception of a few known as 
SuKgkial have sold them to Brunei traders. " We pre¬ 
ferred the money,” they told Mr, Evans, *' to a jar which 
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contained a (potentkJly) evil spirit who demanded con¬ 
stant sacrifices/' 

A story is told of a man who had three kinds of 
sacred jar% each containing a spirit. He had no children* 
and one night a woman appeared to him in a dream who 
told him that if he wished for a child he would have 
to sacrifice to the jar spirits^ He sacrificed and a child 
was born^ and ca<± year afterwards he propitiated and 
prayed to the jars* 

Sacred jars, which are the habitadons of spirits, are 
also found among the Bahnars, Sedangs, and Jurais of 
Indo-China. Blood and rice wine are smeared on the 
mouths of these on holy days.' 

Longevity jars and bowls were known in China, 
those of jade being most potent. Some jade sacrificial 
vessels were prototypes of those of porcelain made during 
the Sung dynasty. The vases of jade and bronae of later 
date than the Chou and Han periods are imitations of 
antique forms but religious symbolism connected 
with them is lost The forms were imitated simply for 
artistic and decorative purpose ”, Big jars for holding 
Hfc-givixig wine were kept by the Mongol emperors, and 
on them were three-clawed dragons. These vessels are 
reputed to be relics of the Tsin or T*ang period* Other 
and smaller jars were connected with the worship of the 
water-giving and llfts-giving dragon-god* These included 
flower vases of the K'ien^long period {1736—1 795). Some 
vessels are pea-green and brown, and were imitated in 
pottery*^ 

The adoption of the Chinese dragon-jars in the 
Pl^ppines, Indo-China, and Indonesia was no doubt 
originally due to the influence of Chinese traders who 
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were in search of life-giiring artides. The Chmese ancient 
writings refer to two areas called Po-se, One of these 
was Persia, the other being the Po-sc of the Southern Sea. 
The Malayan Po-se, a seafaring people, were in the first 
half of the eighth century trading with the Chinese at 
Canton. The incense of the southerners was preferred 
by the Chinese to that of southern India. In 992 an 
embassy arrived in China from Java. The Chinese 
imported aloes, cassia, See., from Indonesia. The 
“bezoar” stone was imported from Borneo. It was 
supposed to oire disease, and was found in the stomach 
of a monkey or hedgehog. Dr, Laufer provides a good 
deal of evidence regarding the ancient Chinese trading 
connexions with Indonesia.^ 

There is evidence in the folklore of North Borneo 
regarding China's ancient commerdal intercourse with 
the natives. Daliymple ® recorded in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the following legend which tells 

“ That the Emperor of China sent a great fleet for the stone 
of a Eiuke which had its residence at Koeney-Balloo (Kina-Balu);. 
that the number of people landed was so great as to fornl a con¬ 
tinual chain from the sea, and when the snake’s stone was stole 
it was handed from one to the other till it reached the boat^ which 
immediately put off from the shore and carried the prize to die 
junks; they, immediately sailing, left all those who were ashore 
behind, though their di^tch was not enough to prevent the 
snake's pursuit, who came up with the junks and regained the 
treasure.” 

Mr. Earl ® gives a different version of the legend 
which he heard seventy years after Dairymple. It runs: 
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The serpent w*s found aslircp, ^nd the men were statfoned 
ifi a line extending from the sea-coa^t into the centre of the island^ 
50 dose to each other that the talisman could be passed Irom hand 
to hand undl put on board the junks^ but all these admirable 
arrangements were rendered of no av^tl by the dumsines^ of the 
person appointed to steal the talisman^ for the serpent awaking 
and seeing what was m the wind, raised such a dust that the junks 
were blown off the coast, and the tong line of Celestials were left 
lo colonize the country.,” 

H. L. Roth,^ quoting A German writer, states that 
the Dusuns say there is a large lake on the top of Kini- 
blau. It is watched by a naja or dragon god. 

an island in the middle of the take there is a lovely 
Chinese princess held tn strong durance by (he naja. Many hand- 
some princes had tried tti vain to rescue the unfortunate princess. 
To do this some had transformed themselves into birth, hshes. Sit., 
bur they were always destroyed by the Mja. The princess is only 
to be released by a very powerful man. But then danger threatened 
the Dusuns (or the Lake would overflow and the mountain iatl to 
pieoesL*’ 

The lifc'givtng and food-giving gourd appears to 
have been of greater antiquity in Borneo than the Chinese 
dragon-jars. Mr. 1 . H, N. Evans * gives a story which 
tells of gourds possessed by a supernatural woman with 
a very big head and a neck no thicker than one^s little 
finger. Her name, Ligat Llau, is said to mean ‘Mittlc 
neck A man during a time of food scarcity met this 
woman while he was searching in the jungle for vege¬ 
tables. Having at her request taken from her hair little 
snakes, scorpions, and centipedes, he receives from her 
seven gourds * He took these home. The first when 
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cut open gave him cooked rice and other food for his 
starving children, the second yielded sleeping-mats and 
other furnishings, the third gave gongs, the fourth great 
quantities of unhusked rice, the fifth many hens, the sixth 
a great number of pigs, and the seventh many buffaloes. 

Another man, who was very poor, asked where all 
these desirable tilings came from, and was told regarding 
the supernatural woman of the jungle. He set out to 
obtain gourds, but failed to kill the reptiles in the woman's 
hair. She was displeased with him and sent him home 
with one large gourd, but it was filled with snakes and 
scorpions, and all except one member of his fiunily were 
killed by these. 

It may be that in the prototype of the food-giving 
gourd and the sacred food-giving and life-giving jars Is 
the “ mother pot ” of so many ancient faiths. In the 
Hindu Mah^hhdrata the Fandava brothers have a food- 
welding pot. The elder brother Yudhishthira received 
it from the sun-god who said; 

“ I shall provide th« with food for five and seven 3^09113 to¬ 
gether. ... Accept this copper vessel.,,, As long as Pinch^fi will 
hold this vessel without partaking of its contents, fiuits and roots 
and meat and vegetables.,, shall from this day be inexhaustible. 

Another Mahdbhdrata story tells of a king named 
Sagara who was childless. He and his two wives adored 
the god Shiva as Rudra. One wife afterwards gave birth 
to a son and the other to a vessel ** of the shape of a 
gourd The king thought at first to " throw away the 
gourd ", but a voice from the sky instructed him: " Take 
out the seeds from the gourd and let them be preserved 
with care in steaming vessels partly filled with clarified 
butter." The king did as he was instructed and from 
each vessel sprang a son.* 
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The Mahihkdrata hero Drona was bom from a pot, 
and his name signihes “ pot bora Mr. Hartland in 
his Ligend of Perseus * gives versions of stories of pot- 
born children. In his TAe Eve/utiint of the Dragon (pp. 
178 e/ Kf.), Professor EUiot Smith connects the Great 
Mother goddess with the symbolic pot, and he sees in 
certain Honduras pottery vessels of th^e Maya a blending 
of '* the ideas of the Mother Pot ” with the dragon 
" provided with the deer^s antlers of the Eastern Asiatic 
dragon ", In Oceania we find the “ pot ” represented 
by the mythical coco-nut which provides an ineidiaustiblc 
supply of food. 

In the west the “ mother pot" is represented in 
Arthurian literature fay the Holy Grail. The "witches^ 
cauldron " is another form of ^e pot. In Gaelic and 
Welsh folklore the pot is associated with cows, serpents, 
frogs, dragons, birds, and pearls, and is in the care of 
" nine maidens ".® 

Mr. Evans, dealing with the protection of bodies of 
the dead from evil spirits, tells of the Dusun custom of 
sealing up corpses in burial jars for a month before inter¬ 
ment.* When jars sufficiently large could not be obtained 
jars were placed on the head of the grave ". Some¬ 
times a " tiny jar, about a foot high, will be found stand¬ 
ing on the grave 

Mr. Evans goes on to say that " old jars are never 
removed from graveyards and re-used " at Piasau aa is 
done at Tuaran- “ In some cases of jar burial, when the 
only jar obtainable is too small at the neck to allow the 
corpse to pass, but big enough to hold it otherwise, the 
jar is cut into two horizontally. The body is then placed 
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in the bottom half and the top 6xed on again with resin. 

Dr. Haddon, writing of Kayan customs of Borneo^ 
says; 

" Close by the village was 3 small cemetery in which was one 
pillar tomb boldly carved with spiral designs below a human face. 
It was d;e funemt post of a chi^, whose body was pressed Into a 
jar let into the top of the pillar,”* 

The Kenyahs of Borneo first enclose a corpse in a 
co En which is kept In the gallery of the house until the 
end of the period of mourning. The bones are taken 
out ” after several months or years ” and ” packed into 
a smaller cofBn or a large ovoid jar ”, The jar is placed 
“ either in the hollowed upper end of a massive post 
or in a ” large wooden chamber 

The splitting of the jar referred to by Dr. Haddon 
is described more fully by Hose and McDougall who tell 
that the corpse is packed in “with its knees tied closely 
under the chin When the time of " the feast of the 
bones ” comes round, ” the jar is reopened, the bones 
cleaned and replaced In the jar 

Only the richer people can afford " the luxury of a 
jar ”, and it is usually of Indo-Chinese or Chinese manu¬ 
facture. 

The jar-burials arc commoner in the northern parts 
of Borneo than elsewhere, and practised by the Muruts. 
" It may be added," say Hose and McDougall, ” that 
the jars used are generally valuable old jars, and that the 
cheap modem copies of them find tittle favour,"* 

As has been stated, the sacred jars of Borneo are 
reputed to have been taken from ancient tumuli. That, 
apparently, was why they became associated with the 
spirits of ancestors- 
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Potteiy coffins were used in ajiclcnt Babylonia and 
ancient Crete. If tbe ** pot " in ca$e$ of this kind was 
identified with the Great Mother, the custom recalls the 
words of Job (I, 2i): ” Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb and naJeed shall I return thither.*' The Baby¬ 
lonians of the early period buried their dead beneath 
their houses as well as In vaults. Corpses were cither 
covered with large jars or in clay compartments shaped 
like bath tubs. Another custom was to force the b^y 
into a long " slipper-shaped ” clay coffin.' 

In ancient Egypt the jar or pot appears to have 
acquired a reputation as a “ life giver ” because it was 
utilized in connexion with the practice of mummification. 
Mr. Warren R. Dawson is the first to draw attention to 
this phase of the embalming problem. In his article 
“ Making a Mummy he shows that the body appears 
to have been salted in a jar and was consequently in a 
contracted position during the process. The skin came 
off the body from the neck downwards, while that of the 
head and face was preserved by being coated with resinous 
paste. In this article Mr. Dawson reproduces an ancient 
Egyptian pottery figure of a man “ in a contracted pos¬ 
ture squatting inside a large jar which reaches to the level 
of the chin ”, 

In a later article® Mr, Dawson writes regarding 
another figure in the possession of a collector in Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. ” It has been suggested to me,” he 
writes, " that this figure may represent a contracted burial 
in a pottery coffin. . . . On the other hand, the fiattened 
base both of the figure and of the jar seems to show 
that its proper position is vertical and not horizontoJ.” 
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He adds that so far as he is aware ” no contracted bnrlalo 
with a vertical axis cither with or without pottery coffins 
have ever been discovered in Egypt ”, 

Other Jars—^the Canopic jars^—-were used in ancient 
^SyP^ internal organs taken from the corpse. 

These were dedicated to the four gods of the cardinal 
points, and deposited in the tomb with the mummy. 
It is a striking and suggestive fact that the Maya of 
Central America similarly made use of Canopic jars which 
were placed under the protection of the Bacabs, the gods 
of the cardinal points.^ 

The custom of burial in jars has been detected by 
archaeologists at Carchemish and at Egri KyDi in Asia 
Minor.® 

In modem India the Hindus cremate their dead, but 
young infants arc still being buried in jars. 

The cremating Iron Age people of Western Europe and 
the British Isles placed the bones and ashes of their dead 
in burial urns, some of which were jars of considerable 
size. 

The custom of jar burial reached South America in 
pre-Columbian times. Like the Melanesians of Fiji, &C., 
the Payagua Indians of Paraguay and the Gua^'ana Indians 
of south-eastern Brazil killed elderly people who had 
grown weary of life. An aged one " went to his doom 
more joyful and gladsome than to his first nuptials 
A big jar was placed ready for the corpse and it was 
covered with a lid of baked clay. This Jar containing the 
body was buried in the earth.* 

The magical use of a spirit-trapping jar in Sene- 
gambia, West Africa, i$ recorded by a French writer. 
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When a member of the Sereres tribe wishes to kill an 
enemy he gets a priest-chief (fitaure) to lure that enemy's 
soul into a big red earthenware jar which is placed under 
a sacred tree, The man whose soul has been thus made a 
prisoner soon perishes.^ 

The Arabian and other stories of genii, &c,, concealed 
in jars and bottles may have a history rooted in ancient 
mummification customs. Perhaps the Canopic jar, placed 
under the protection of a god, and holding the evil parts 
of the dead man, was the prototype of the jar in which 
a supernatural being was sealed. 

As will be seen, the sacred jars of Indonesia open 
up an interesting line of research. Like the custom of 
mummification, the erection and adoration of megaliths, 
the deification of the pig, the frog, &c,, the connexion 
of the kingship or chiefship with agriculture, and the 
arbitrary connexion of the serpent with the sky world 
and heavenly bodies as well as with stones, the problem 
presented by the miraculous jars of Borneo, Formosa, 
the Philippines, &c., is not to be solved by consideration 
of the local evidence alone or by the application of the 
theory of independent origin. When some ancient settlers 
in Indonesia deposited their dead in jars and buried these 
in tumuli, they were perpetuating a custom which had 
been practised in centres of ancient civilization. The fact 
that ^ey obtained some of their jars from China does 
not necessarily prove that the custom of jar burial itself 
came from there. It may well be that the “Jar cult" 
was imported into Indonesia from the west at a time when 
daring and enterprising mariners were in search of new 
lands in which to settle, or in which they could obtain 
those articles that were required elsewhere for religious 
and other purposes. 
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Indonesia was the ** highwajr to the Pacific, and 
was consequently frequently subjected to ethnic distur¬ 
bances and cultural changes- It is remarkable, however, 
to find that although after the passing of those peoples 
who settled in Melanesia and Polynesia and parts of the 
Americas, fresh intrusions on a large scale took place 
from time to time, so many traces of the early racial and 
cultural infusions should have survived. 

As wc have seen, even the most backward peoples in 
Indonesia sometimes reveal in their customs, beliefs, and 
folk tales undoubted indications of alien infiuences that 
were active at some period of their history. It does not 
follow therefore that we can class as “ primitive “ all the 
customs and beliefs obtaining among more or less " primi¬ 
tive peoples ”. Nor docs it follow that when we find, as 
we do in some of the Pacific islands, highly developed 
creation and other myths that these are necessarily “ late 
It may be, indeed, that they have retained much of their 
original purity simply because the area into which they 
were introduced was isolated and therefore less liable to 
disturbance than the intervening areas. Not infrequently 
we find in other parts of the world that ancient customs, 
beliefs, &c., have survived in localities far separated from 
the area of origin, because they were carried thither by 
sea. It is found also that between the area of origin and 
the area of survival all traces of former contact have been 
obliterated by later racial and cultural movements. 

Interesting examples of survivals may be referred to. 
The Guanches of the Canary Islands mummified their 
dead by methods remarkably like those of the ancient 
Egyptians of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty (1090-945 d.c.).i^ 
These people are said to have been tall and fiiir. They 
were not Egyptians, but appear to have been at one 
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period in contact with the " carriers " of Egyptian customs 
and religious beliefs. 

We know that Egypt was at one time in touch with 
that part of the world- Sawdust from mummy packings 
in Egypt} taken from graves dated about 1000 b,c., 
has been found to be the sawdust of the Atlas cedar 
from Morocco, not that of the cedar of Lebanon,*- 

Between the Canary Islands and Egypt the traces 
of this ancient traffic have been obliterated. 

Another instance of ancient cultural contact between 
widely separated areas is provided by the discovery in 
southern England of the Eg)ptian blue beads preserved 
in the Devizes Museum. That these were manufactured 
in Egypt is quite certain. Their colour is due to the 
fact that there are lime and soda in the Egyptian sand¬ 
stone which was used in their manufacture. Molten 
copper poured on that sandstone produces a blue colour. 
When the same process of manufacture was adopted in 
Europe, the sandstone of which does not contain the 
soda, the beads assumed a shade of green. When, there¬ 
fore, wc find ancient green copper-glazed beads (called 
by archaiologista beads of " vitreous paste in different 
parts of Britain, the reasonable conclusion to draw is 
that among the “ carriers *' of the Egyptian beads into 
ancient England were artizans who were acquainted with 
the method of manufacturing them. From these artizans 
the local artizans received their knowledge, and using 
local sandstone produced not blue but green beads. 

The blue b^ds found in the Stonehenge area were 
manufactured in Egypt between 1500 and IZ50 b.c. 
There are no records of Egyptian contact with England 
during or after that period. We cannot trace the route 
by which the beads reached England. Probably they 
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were carried sea&rers direct from the Mediterranean. 

In Indonesia we can, a$ has been indicated, detect 
fragmentary evidence of cultural and racial “ drifts to¬ 
wards the islands of the Pacific and towards pre-Colum¬ 
bian America, and such evidence is of undoubted interest 
and importance. It should not surprise us to find that 
it is somewhat slight in certain areas. The really remark¬ 
able fact b that even fragmentary evidence has survived 
anywhere in a group of islands, large and small, which 
has been time and again " criss-crossed ” by cultures 
later than those whl^ have left a more permanent 
impress in localities farther beyond. 

The process of culture mixing ”, such as is revealed 
by the customs and beliefs connected with the sacred 
jars of Indonesia, has ever been active, however, in many 
areas. Intruding peoples may have caused the destruc¬ 
tion of religious systems when they introduced new 
systems of cOfiFerent character—systems either ** higher ” 
or '* lower ” than those they have attacked. But certain 
elements of the shattered structures have tended to sur¬ 
vive, and these, Uke fragments of unmistakable pottery, 
or random implements and weapons, bear eloquent testi¬ 
mony of former culture influences as well as of " old 
unhappy (and happy) far-off things and battles (or voyages) 
long ago 
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— hair^nUO ciylha of, 716 ft irg. 

^ heid-huflti]^ ^ at 4 rr n^. 

— Hindu mythi in, 300 n «g. 

— 3^4 ft jog. 

— Milay mfih* la, 30J. 

^ mincuJpua birth nmh** 741 ft itg. 

— origin myth* of, 308 tt *nf. 

— pb lure of, 349 wf* 

— Pb nainca, 347, 

— ptff-^wonian czvatinfi myth,. 333, 337* 

— mulIpcK ^irit of^ 337* 

— itiakca in D^ga nijrlh of, tja* 

— waivr^^nhoicg uukf^ragqci in 
Ontral* jtj #1 j^. 

trelimd, hnd-huntinii in^ ai j, atd. 

^ iHUK-itrippbff cUafona m, 91» qz* 

^ wrvciti lent by auzed nlDiacEf 93. 


Jick the Giant KiDer, MclaneEkn form 
«rfp * 44 - 

Jade, ai " Ufa gSvar *\ 1 iq* 

— Jaiwvity jjara and, 354* 

nbM^injmrra itow atw,, 97. 

— UK of^ in IdalanaKb and Folyncia, 

37 " 

Xipan, dragon a^ ilana^ _ 

— OtheTworld trnk arith Oceania, 337* 

— let dritikutf eerrammy in, II611 
Jatf , aicied, Aincan, 361+ 36** 

— American, 361. 

— AfHttalian, 361 . 

^ Arabian, ifra. 

— at child givotv, 374- 

— budala in^ 7^3^ ft reg- 

— ChflKK nngin of the Indnncaian, 


— iruoflf and, 343 ft jn|L 

— emtidmint ind. 360^ 361. 

— Hindu ■* mother pot 357. 338^ 

— Emn typea, 361, 

— bfe-fpvzn^ R0i4i4 and, 756. 

— lonBvvity hidkft, 354 rf ag. 

— mulct value of* 34^. 

— moon hidden in one of tha, 174. 

— muldplyinB jara. HT *t teg- 

— Oraeular iara, 3^ rt 

— iky-TPorfd connexion «, 349. 

— typei of. 149 ff ceg. 
lava* aacred jan from, 349, 


Kava^ Ameinn Ibwc and, 73 ft Hif. 

American pulque driukinc and, 77. 

-- Articrijfan iky-herh and* 74, 75. 

-- habyjanian neccurirKL, 71- 

— bird carrier of^ hi, 64 68. 

— fliiddhiit oriittn of dnnkfnf of, 66^ 

— CaroJiac iUbdi CUatuma, 77 et erg- 

— carricfa oT, 

— Ccltio and Teut^uc drinka and, ifi8 rt 
mg* 
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— drifa cDSiiKifid with, 33 *f 

—^d^iuJdniE ttCllMwwn bi 

lAod uJ' Euler ItUnd^ 59^ 

^ ^mptirnn Hporihe dnidt uid, 7 Si 
^ cv^_ei|. 51 , 3*. 

— farbiddca to trottw^ 63- 

— fmir imdcrsTOfId prepm, ta- 

— shiHt wmhip iAa. i xi ij- 

— Bod cbwf^ €q H 

— vpdi of HiWlB drink, 6a* 63. 

^ Gmk iwcar imd, ^i. 

— wcHa uid, 63. 

“ Hindu tofm itfld, 7^. 76, 

— iniawlund liit» Mcuncfsi from 
rteiiil. 56. 5 ^. 59 ^ , 

— medkiral of^ SSf S®’ . _ 

— MeUnuiw teWakiuo ui chC1** Mana of. 
!S6. 

— “ necw «# Ktsdi "p 6*. 

— ojTeff&B ofp m poda^ 64, 
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56, 

^ p r opu atMo of. 34 a im-. 57 ^ 

^ prap|>cn unpired by. o^ 65- 

— nia brincinff infliMnce of, 60^ 6l- 

SftnHHui drinkuif cu«IO«mi, 63^ 64- 

— Budoul folk HEigi i«p«r 4 lnt. 19 ^ 

— HHu of India tnd, 67 fi j»f . 

— attfww Oialirtil afHl drinking of, 64, 
~ m-driiikinR and dfinUnff nl, 66. 

— Undemorid Hat ** afiiardian 6a. 

*^Life SubaufiCC,** uAlvi^ icc., n* 1 17 

htT jc^. 

Uver, diriciaiiou, osih ^69. 
Love-procuting imtao, Mclaneiuin^ 
Hindu, and ^oitidi, ux. 

^Ular. fair nadvea of. a9, jo. 

— food ubooa for womco. a$Q. 

— inytha of, in Indoocan, joau 

— pig aiad trw apirit, I4S. 

“ pifl tow of. ay. 

— wild^ boar myth. 158. 

Mana^ in itonci, 114, 

Man pig, 134. 

— anakc U, 140. 

Maoiiip Celt* and. 3> 

NmSSMMMd, 

Mawa, and iha, lit. 

Marqurtu, boati ofp in Eaaur I tUntl . 

S/. 

inspiwtiao from kaV« in, 64 p 65, 
Mawhall liland. gboau' Joumoya^ lyx^ 


Itfiaka, imagOI and, in Srrw Guane*. 497 
ri HO. 

^ akuila and. . 

Maui. Mclaneuan Qat and, 143* 

— N«w Guinaa and, MJ- 
Mckimta. aniimain lheo^+ loO. 
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and Amarica, To, $0. 
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77- 
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— Uuc defwni bmaf, 334 ^ MS- 
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63 - 

— canoe of dead, 171-^ r. ^ 
ChiMae cultural oonnexioil viui, 
complex cliaiacter of atOM wofabip 
«ip 67* 

— ooncepdon of worlds 3j fi "a- 

— CreatHx cult, x^o, iji- 

— culiu^ conneaMtna ofp wini roJr- 

— doadtia^uii^ by fnUuie of doiMngi 

— d^Iinc: of pmilatinn fif, 3 a* 

— dragon god at Fm, 9Ji 9®- 

— earth aupported 07 anake. J^- 
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—^Satwe onlin mytha. 134 ** **9+ 

^ agg^myth of nrigin. of man, 14®+ 

^ Fumpean diwaaea in* 1 wtf r 

— fate ofaotd m, and b Polyaciiap m* 

i6ip 

^ fertility itocaa, 131+ 

— Fl|ian odgis mytha. 145 #f „ 

““ 6wi man from *47* 

■— Ktant atarki ofi Mwi the Seottrth* 14S1 
146. 

“ head-hnnljcig' for pew eanow, SiJ- 

— head-bunting in, ao6 ti Hf- 

— Hindu ParadUo tPp *76, l77^ 

— human fonn 134' 

— idol Honemof Tafina, 1M rf Wg- 

— IndoQHktl and Hindu rleinriiW 

Deluge myth of, X£a. ^ « 

— Jndonrtian mytha and off 

— Uhtndi enmpnaed in, jS- 

— lade aa a " Me giTeT * _ii9-. 

— lumble* of reHawna notion* m* im- 

— Ww-carrying hird. 61, 63, 

“ kava driutinB and aiona wonlup^ 

r. . - -a 

— fca^ introduced fftan Poljmcfiap 

—^bava%3f ft™ PolyiwMa, 

— kata waal uad culimai drift*, 53 r* 

- ir 

— uvi religiou* auociitiou iHi So* 
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^ Kiiui td SiiaIux ” in E>dfu£e 

]j], igi- 

— labour tnffic in, ij- 

^ tu^ua^ du^rt, ai 

— Iflte oT^n «F HJa «kI Mon^ 151^ 

— iieaf^hcwinfiE uih ^nd in 7 l- 

— iicoina ed h*ir m* jnx _ ^ 

— lonii hiiTwy ftf hwd-hnnting in+ liS 

— Joif«-pnKunni 7 ui, lat. 

— m*giC'WDikin^ 11^ 

— tnc^ndi ef fiiiii'» of, 416 rf 

— ificf[ditlu it ROdA and goddcMPp 

gs.aSf. a 89 . . 

—^ mciDorj Df pottery m ehjI^ 1 ^ 9 . 
_j_:—blaranl for dtKlAc Ui* 9i 


■ ^ 

— raiuioOi-ry vac of Hcrcd itoRt* m, Si, 

83. 

^ mitMikei of iTiJuioiMrio% 7* 

— mother Koddna of, ijo, 151^ 

— menvea for hiad-hURUntf, ±P9 ^ 

— myth* of Qef. 141 *i 

— mine* of km In, ^ 

— niuiee Sou of intof^iT m Ufo us^ t]> 11 ^ 

— mtunl KDd itnifijttil nurkintf* W 5 
lAcrcd ftoDA, Si. Sj^ 

— Nduiw fwd a* Binhiiia of, 147* 

— New Bdtdit idett n«&rdiiiff OiiMtr- 
woHdi 

— New CakdoJlIi ideal pesaidift# HKlt^ 
16a, 163^, 

— New Guinea ideu rcguifittif mUt 

*74 ft 

— New Guinea maiki and fart*, loh fJ 

Guinea nusalitha and dnfOEii^ 

.1 

— New Hebndea idcai regarding awW 

t6|, 

— ongjn fnylhi nrec in, 134, 

— odgm of deathj 140. 

^— origin of Ihnoun bciiigi fitHu imaec?.^ 

— 6t^nKiHdi of. 15^ ff wf. 

— overdowing-wcU m^tli 01, and the 

Scotioih, ispp t 5 ,t- 

— pacaoi itminla m. *01, 101, 

— t'antecaai Uland idcu regarding toul^ 
ifr4, i6j. 

— people frem^ in New Zealand, 45i 4^» 

— pig form of aouJ, 233, 134. 

— «B oe man, aa l&iat bong, 140. 

^— nHycniani « ariiloeraU in, 431, 

— Folynciiam in, 14 rf ttq. 

^ pyipnici ist aSa j»f. 

— tioial 3 !^ rf arg. 

round boiuea 1 la^ 113^ 

^ iMtacTvd iiDfia m Chrutun Church, 0&, 

97 - 

Ted rtsEiei of, and AmerkaJl, 
i+plant aa demon, 135. 


hlalaiKaik, wTrc aoeWaa and itcHie 
wonhip, tio er ruf^ 

— Semiue type in New Guinea, sSo ef 

** 9 ' 

— tnc deaihl of human bcingv^ 141, 

— aludla of, 51. 

— ilodla pnaerved in, lOg *l 

— lOUi MUtrm, 13^ ri Jig. 

^ apiriti and alonca, S^ *t 

itoffia- ■TTirf f-un tnrfiiup In New 
Guinen, 184^1 reg. 

— itoDa dzdfi cuptoma, i05 ft «g. 

— ftono^depoutitig ctutom of, and the 
Soottiih, Sh|, S3+ 

— Picne worthfp in, &t ft teq. 

— lerangtiEigof 044 ,160 rr j#g, 

~ fwan-majdca enythi of, 133 ii Jef. 

— tobacco chewing aiKl betd chewing, 

—^'f'ongtni in, 40. 

^— rwin louli in, z77|. 17S, I79r 

— twoaoula of man^ i6^ 

^ wayi leading to Otbcnrorfd, 167 ft 

Mg. 

— widow atran^m in, tS 1 ft aagr 

— wmka tent oyaicr^ iionea, RL 

— young and otd in Faradhe, llo ft ug, 
^ Fijian nop^ and Foiynepita tmfm^ 

III. 

hfcH^mtamUp difluaioa of pig of^ 

Mexioo^ dteaded fefflak fihofn in, 160. 
Mknnieiia, deaih hag of, ibp ef leg, 

— diacaiet in, 4 tt ttq-r 

— gpd-itsniea and ghpai-etotnea, gS. 

— &thrrW 0 rld idcU in, 171 rl Mf. 

— ica^walking ghoit, JT^i^ 

— tkuUi pTwived in, aog ei Mg. 

— iliy world Pkmdiac, 17a ef ivg, 

Mmdf i great myaiory* ipo. 

— aaunnptiona tewdini];, ine. 

Mini» Underworld Hag and her Kan^ 

fra. 

Moon, tonocaJ^ mjar. 154. 

— late Origin of, in hlelaneiiaii mythi* 
131. 

— mrth of marfca on* 134- 

— aerpent^dtagw ai bruwr oJ^ 133. 

— wonhip of, in New Guincap liH^ ef 

Me^iicr godd^, [he Mrtuwaian, 150, 

** hfotber Pol hurial# and, 36®. 

— lacred ja» and, 337^ 118. 

— Wclih f«tn of, 

Mouie, humtli conoeijq!ii of, 230. 

-- pig and, 137, 

MunmiJiir See 

Niga {verpem dmy), the Hlndu^ in 
IndoTKfo, 300 el 1^1 
Nangm^ Fijian iicted inme endoauie, 
103 tt Etq. 
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Nalmu, tnc mod Itm* «kd. Si rf jc^ 
Ncfiitoa, Ncii Gyiw« type «f, i& 

New UzTtam. file in^ z6i,. 

— nwdier Ri^dikM of, 1 ^ 9 ^ Ijl- 

— lum^csnc myth^> l 4 Tii 14^^ 

New CalcckniA, idw kkj] ill, 

1 & 3 , 

— luiiva mtid tmmm of, 

-- coiutd-home cul» via^ 

— iJeuHi ff wp d tOv aio. 4 IK 

New CuiM, deiu«t myth vf^ 151, if2. 

— demon bwtr, 154, ajs* 

— filWG wntadetio^ iB> *93. 

— beiib 4 od ittuMpe* of, 

— tdew iilo af wul^ 174 e* 

-1SU O^ and ila peofila, it mg, 

— muki of, a9l[ ef wy. 
mrjaliThi ■« fdok in, aS&. 

— ia£iM_ belief apa it io?- 

— Dutiisper emocA o|| 51. 

—^ I^uwoue c|, Celtic* 175+ 

— pifl Inrc ofi asi “I' 

— pork taboo m* ajj. 

— paltm of, 

— pjipnfeii sSa ei tep. 

— ncA typoi eS. 
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' . - 

— uaK pic , 114. 

— Ki^ialaDc TE^ioed tti dtmott, aj5-. 

— Semilif type in, afla rt hg. 

— iky^worln mythi* apt it 

— kkJ upu, a3J, 134, 

» Mduc cuxla cuiloma, 165 it ff7+ 

— tattooing wk like Meoti, 

—- white typea ap. 

— widow etni^lin^, ]P4 t KP5^ 

New ^iebridcs, idea* fe^ardillg muJ* 163* 
164. 

— lHiy* tufc ifi, 

— kaiw dtitdtinfi in* j 
^ myth* of Q«, 141 *$ 

— n» typt* in, 40^ 

— itom ■* i 4 o(* m, St ef lep. 

— awan>Fmidcn fuythit laj rt Mp. 

— wornhip «f BHoat* e^ eauTti^ lO(L 
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lalend, 50, 51. 

— Ccltieand Mann exotoa, J3. 

— Mr type* aciKiag MiiOfia, ii *i MV, 

— fTOg and tUa, 331. 

— hvH'hunting in, 414, 31 ^, 

— kaya dtitikinf anknowm m, 

— Mclaoemiao* tn, 45 «r lev^ 
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—^ Maori* ahandoQ peafaring, 41, 4a. 
Hew Zea l an d, Maori Awm-maiden myth^ 

IjofT 

— naEEii! of in. 347* apS. 

— oight-iluxui^ ■tone, 77. 

— Dcaa fiitKmng cuarlam in, 47. 


Nfw Zewland* pig rwf raoitiDaed in 
Maori tnditionp 341 ^ 

— Tangaloa Iwc competed witb keva LD, 

^ 5 , 7 *-, , ^ „ 

— tattofaiog m New Ctiuaca and, 398. 
S« MmwL 

Night* «i|pii of* 14^4 
Heu, boring cd* 171^ 

— in Indonctian mytMi S 9 f- 

— New GtiiiW beuefa regardiog* IpJ n 

Guinea pkwB* anil tme om*^ 
jnenta. spy ft 
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163, 
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— dOOtt of in, 337 fJ W 
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— snifE JlilJa» of, 136 rf aap. 
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Fandiaa. bridjDe ladiriR Do* t7^- 

blaianeiian ..!.■*■■ fc:j2*rilizig* i5& rf 


Olturmrid* 

Pc^ widowa aiciiBcodi mij, 304. 
Philippinea, bo« cortneMna of* wilJi 


- S*', 

— boy* bom a* piga, 358^ 

— Eoytha of* JOJ rf aag^ 

— ofi^ myth* of* job #f Mpr 

Pig* Adani* and, ^5- ^ , 
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— fftg ayi- 

— agnoulTyril nUgian and, 330 a afV- 

— anaroniiiia and, 37 S. 

— «> avamr of goddc»p 336. 

^ aa cneaaenger In lupfeme Bq 4 » 353 i 
aM.. 15 S. 
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— aa nibadtule for hmnaTi *4Cn»»i *35' 
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— Af wu:m in Stw Gulnttp 

AjtytUfl ctMfljsufy of riddujco^ 

— BlbylOQ^ bo*r B«!, afty* x6fl. 

^— SWk |kV IkLuhI sod Walcf:^ 174, 

—lS£u:ik in aodAra India^ a66. 

~ Black pip ucrcdp xf4« 446. 

— blood ofk in AMryTun ccreuHOy oT 
ridduKCt 2^. 

— Ncwd of, in AHyiian medical WSf*^ 

— bli3«d of, in Hindu pufifieinonf, a6y 

ft ttf. 

^ bloM ijf, in magici] cepemony^ asi^ 

— bo4r a* dwon^ an, 335. 

— bnu wptJicoa in tnJu. ifrn. 

— bnar-ilinpo honae, an. 313- 

— bonea of pieMn^oar 3^. 

— boym bom u pi0ip 350^ 

— Boddbi'a pig fomi^ 261. 
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ajt. 
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afij, 

— eonntwon with an^Krw wofahip, ajo, 
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btha, a+j, 34b. 
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— demon bnu of Fapiun*, Jll4i 335' 

^ demon ciH.Be unaU 34 mice, 337. 
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Hmdu m>'thi, 261+ a'b3r 

— derd pigi nf Somoni, 33^, 

~~ dliitution by hver of, 354, 355. 
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dinut^, ayS. 
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fat of, give* itrcniiti^ 367,. 

— fuh form of, 147, 

— flit head of boar iader. 

— cacted ilnncii and, 327. 
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^ i^oala ac pi^, i<6, 

— Creek Oihr^oHd comiEiion of, ayi 
*t Av. 

— h4lf-pip myth, 315. 

— Kawraniii pig god* 2^7. 
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— Ahtdu ssod Eudri at, 16a, 

— Hindu traimenl of, 150 rf «f- 

— *■ holy ipear ** in anctiBco of, Ilf. 

— human iom of* 334, 


Pig^ human aval in, 235. 
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— In Anbun medkiAc, 275- 
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a^jp 25a. 
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Aiiyru, abg. 
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— tndnncaian troatroeat of, 301, 30®. 
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— maK aUane praduota pip, 240, 24tr 
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— McHpotunian trcatinent uf, 2^ d 
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htoflcm ■irUiefa aHUtne pig forma, 
275 - 
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—^^^ering of, 10 lea-plaiie, aij. 

— origin of, Uom human body. 343. 

— origin of, from hun^ hoM^ 244. 

~ origin of oannexion nf, lyB, 

— Ora, Polynuian Adanii, and^ 245. 

— Papuan myths nf origin of, 33I rf 

— Pandije for pigs, 340, 24t* 243, 244. 

— p^-desmn of Borneo, 253. 

— I^'* name borne by owner* 2 h^ 

— Fi^yncuu] nemes 247. 

— pDlyncfian pig lore, 243 it ttq. 

— pont offsinga to cvn aiHcii, 237» 

— pc^ Cahoo, 333. 

— prinn iiupi^ by blood of, 250, 25 1 * 

— puriScation in GmCc tlid IkiffteO ny 
blood of, 2$ I, 235. 

— Qal tniJm fint pigs, 143. 

— r^giout treatmenl of, 2 y> H 

— rice-bdd oc jgihMiy , a55r 

— rival of mm as Etat b«fti, 140. 

^ rocki aftd* ^ 

^ Mcted noDea and the, ^ 

^ Hcrifittd HI birth of child, 24^ 

^ vaciiAoB of, in Greoco* 170 n w. ^7^ 

Mi ttq. 

I — Moiboo of, in Indoneiian mytb, 333. 
I — escrihoc of, ift Solomom* 25^ 

— saciificoi at lacied trono «ndoftimi» 

143* 

— Mcrihcial cufioma, 
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— aotpe-pig of Aiiynt 267* 

— ^otriiib, Wel*h, and liwh treatment 
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33^« 333« I 

— #ley fttffi, l4i. 343- 

— uulu u mill-fif. i+O. 

— uuke-dnftpfl <» r53K 

^ tOMkc a^^ m Ailu, jja. 

^ «cui iftt ajS. ^ , 

— MUl Mt ^ Cruiaart, 

— *OUl of, 337. t39. 

^ *m3^ lu&vunct, asc. 

— faw wet-Dur*« m Zcuf, sTi. ^ 

^ ipuit ^ MeKjipotamiiii in* 

^ - 

— KkLriti irf, in New GiiineM, 

— «w-«pui|^ed *ow of Tfoy* 3jf- 

— ifiqEic ourinf 

— t tojm Bod M, j65- 

— lubAtitutHl for hiamn HKaifior, 34-ti 

— ftuji wonhip tnd, in Bib^laoil, 
abg. 

— STTiin nMHineiit ofp 170^ 

— akcn li^ dwl lo OlhnfwafleL ±4^- 

— thundcrer iimI imfnbftni^i ISO, 

— murKm of, in Roticl laUna. iJSr 

— CRttmefU of,^ in modem India, 

ti te^ 

— ITK ipilit and* 

— twin KuIa of, afk 
upright poatiire of firtt, 34* t 

^ voic&ffa Boddua aAd, 347i 

— wm-bau dI Malay, sjOi 

— wljile fomffncra cormparcd Vs, 17i- 

— woman u mjDtbef of pii-bclrfli, 

— See Plork Te^do, 

itonc nt niiiainR atar of the, 09- 
Polynaia, betel and liava i:onncxiona 
with India and America^ 79 

— betel Mk lalef iban lava foik^ 7^, TI^ 

— Betel nut driflt In, 53 #l w- 

— Biblical " UnOOth aiooea iflp flOr 

— Buddhinn and lava drinlifig in, M 

— Buddhhf inDuenee in, 6j. 

— cultural connexiona of, Wllh Mela- 
neiia^. aa ti 

— dedine of populatkjn of, J fi ua- 

dduige of* and Eluddha, 60. 

— Englwh howbta ii^ 0, to, 

^ Eutopoan dismaa in, J fi fog- 
^ Fate acHili, 160, 161. 

— heada offend 1w god >14, 

—- Hindu origin of klVl drinimff m, 75, 

7*. 

— IndoneriaCLdcmenti umaylhi of, jOi, 

— kava aa drink of dead, 6a. 

— kav* sp netiaf of fodi, 60. 

— kav* m raio-bringcT, 60, bi* 

— katw-canrim bird, ^1, 63- 

— kavadrinking axid Bab^loftian, Egyp' 
tiaa, Hindu. Greek, Ccltk, and 
Scandinavian nutonu, bE at Mg. 

— lava drinkint and Hinihi aacna dic¬ 
ing, 67 itg. 


t^lwTuma, kiTi drinking and atone woe- 
ahip, in, 113. 

kata driidluv and Taivgaloe cull, 65, 
^ kan drinlring and tacto^W 6+- 
^ kavn drinkini propbrn la. U. oS= 

_forbidd^ to women, Oj. 

_haem u3troduecd Mdaneua from, 

fb, s% $ 9 . 

— Iwee m Uivlarworid, fio- 

» kava eadll and ndiural drifU* tt 

—^ea jaachea Hawaii, Ea* 6j. 

— language gtoemt^ It ef 

— legenda of anaenl white pepp« Vt, 

— Maifi of, aiul MHanewm t 43 i 

— Meiancalan Imeanof from. 7 ®- 

— NlcSaocaian f^d marO* iri- 

— miracidoua hi™* in. WJ- ,r 

— tnuaiociaiiet and European faatMom 

in, ro, ti- 4 

— “ fjvrtlwt-pc* " “mJ H»ea»iMll* 75 ®- 

— myth of origin id pi^ a44, 

— Ewmea of kavt 

— tuirine luigtMM od+ ty, iD|, 17 - 
“ Otherwomfi of, 156. 

— ParadiK for pigi. 

_ pvpple oft ■■ analoctat* in Meiamw^ 

-.^j^^umed Paiadiao of, 

— nig and cult of *un^ 24 S+ 

— pig in Hawaiian religion* 34* W 
^ pig lore of, 343 WV- 

— ^-CbriitiJHi ^decline of poputalion 

— o?*bttda In Oiberwofid^ as? 

— ^*r2« cormtainna with McUncaiA* 14 

wtm^ 

— iain-^malitig with itODCa^ go. 

— tvUiul-hcHfie cult of, 1 ia+11J- 

__ Sainaan kiTa drimkinf cuaiotnaK Ol. 

ta« iongt, 59 el rcflr 
^ a^aring abandoiied by peopl®* 

—^iemt iodetin and ftone wotahip. 
110 rf vt$- 

— fibdia of, Jl.|. ea. ihj- ■■ 

“ itiHK wtappmg in, and in Mc 3 l»* 

— iwian-nwilen myth, rje ft 

— Tangaioa and Hindu Brahma^ 

— Tohgana in Melaneriai 4^r 

— twin aoida in. 177 . if8, tyo 
— Uflidn-notld kava gnddi 

dau^leup hi. 

^ wamor* gO 10 ilr wurld. nl* 

Pork fcabpo, Aowrieam 177. 

— Anatolian Cciti adopted- a 75 i 
^ Atayrian eridciicD of, 169. 


and 
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E’sHc ttbM. Ht CoDun* tn Pontm, 

— Puildtu'i fkiil mcd oT peuft mm rice, 

—ElPl AfncML, 

— ccrcii3«m«l pcffit. feutv^ 136. 

— Ojptt perpeimtc^ * 77 - 

- »?* #J Mtq. 

^ iflDelua^ mstfa, 353. 

'— in ^fcw Guiim, 233. 

— tn SoiqimuiBp 2^7, 

— fnoditm Amdiaii, 174^ 

— mEKirrn Mai3|HamiAaL, 273. 

» Mofllcm^ 37J, 


— jwt Critic, 27Sr 


ajfl ff jwf. 




— pmrilGnt w 

— Scoitiah^ 27+- 

— wjw'i fle+la C*L1H dcilli, 242. 

— Smui Ms^ /ewiifa, 173. 

—^ ‘ttUd piff «atra fxEcI^, 242r 
» wofWl facii^dcfi potk^ 2 ^ 

^ i«POl»cn pot^ tnMiiiT^ 

— wpenen iorintidcii pnrk in inodem 
Indi2+ sij. 

— wptsun muil oat ci-t p 3 ri, 25n. 

— S« 

Pottuy, in Efitcsc 

Prkxti. ke»ditu7 pnoct m McUiKiM 
And Critic Am, Il9% 

PrStnicif. 2fi^2 «l [#4. 


QeE, m^lu Cf, t+l C/ <nff- 

— origin of hiimAn bci^ from iuigfi 

nf. 1+3+ 

— Fri^nei-Eiti M»oi and, 143. 


lUcu, “ bttd nut " r»ciAi mud niJturri 
drif^n, sa rt jcg* 

^ SlLuh p+npic and cOAit people, +3,4^- 
" Burii people deipiflcd, 43. 

— Criti Nozicincn, 33^ Jl. 

— Crib Ai fair people, 33* 

— Eaxler liUnd Lnu^ +bd E^fopcaiu, 


— cthnacA of Euter [iluid gtatUM, 4^- 

— cridiincH of body pritwitw, 3ft e/ teq- 
” evidence of liuJli ol PoTynerii and 

MriaiwtiaH 31, 31. 

— fair tjpa df Aiia, 33^ 

— fair type* ici Mri+v^ sg, jp- 

— H±i rsfpei in Mclftneau, Potytmu, 
and IndotKaia, 23 r/ am- 

— fmloRi of otilturea and, in 44 ^ 
wq* 

— bairliming ti magicri cutloen. 30^ 


4a. 4 J^ 

— fcava " tadri illd cidm«l drifti* |J 
rf uq'o 

— language riuea, 11 fl ar^- 

^ of brir in PeeaiuA and Europe, 


bri^anauan Itnd Polynealaa con- 
DeadoEu irrcb India, ai. 

— mixture of, in Mckncaia, tS #f i*ff. 


Hacea, Negritoei of Now Gubid, aSi n 


bloEKii and Eyropeftna, it 'f 


leg. 

— pApuAna mad Semtteip aSo ft Hf. 

— IVfute Euioptvna ii gbofu, 36. 

— WMlc Eun^ieuii U ata-briiig*, 
Raini, American Ooeank euatcum Hxn- 

neoted wnb, 74- 7J+ 

— kava claewinp bnn^, 60+ 61. 

— itcttKA uaed m briacing, flS, go, 01- 
Red clay* Bnt nun made ftofrt, 144^ 


Food isi Emmortdiil^p 173 ^ t Jt. 

Rid oriirCi aa UTe rivee, 127- 
EliveT o| Li¥ing; Witer, f 76, 177- 
Rouri iatand^ ccfem3iriiAl pon fciati in. 


— egg Tiiylli and wonlUp of atone* *nd 
aaakea^ 146^ rt 

— oxigm mytha of, 152* 15J- 


Salivt, lift aul»taiie« in, 117. 11®-- 
Samo*, boati of, in Eaater lalanii 31+ 

— bijrtal duroma in, aog. 

— Cbinw ii^uuiee tn^ 651 

— Mra-riiewinf rod ol^ 63 

— kavg cemneeted with Tangrina, bf. 

—^ !^va driniring cuatoma of, 

— kAn eODj^f 55,** **?■ 

—^ nin'icakiBg with etonea, 90,1 gt-^ 

^ TAngaljoe myths of, 302^ 

S^ndinAvia^ liquor of l3nga^tir in, 

bg. 

— widow burning in, 203- 
Scnlianid^ aim building in>t 0+h 93- ^ 

— gunt atorica of, and ibn hlclaa^An, 

aulHtanoe ** briiefa of, 1 *7, 

— love-pracuring tmag« in, Hr, 

— magic-worbiru tmaff« in* laO, lar. 

— M^ticaian " wbiiuing alrane' and 
eJan ^nt-god, 37 - 

— n»Vit^ amiua, 07 ,i gS. 

— one-eyed monaten of, and Mela- 
ficaian, 237 i 

— oeetflowing-wril myth of, a 4 id Mria- 

tlefiaO, 130, 15U 

— pagan uctm atoiiffi in* fil, 83. 

— pptit taboo in, 374- 

—' aicrcd 3yfctopa of rock in, 8g. 

— aacied atonna euatom and Mrianeatan 
cuatom, ^ flj- 

-— atone circle gatberingi in, 28bh 

— acone-fijnfliz^ gianta* 98. 

Ecyihie, bloiM dtinking arid riiuU CoHecI^ 
ing In, 2164 

^ mdnw itranghng^ in, 132 . 

Stythimw, MelaneMJtna And* 96. 

Sea, burial in, 

— ghntt waUe* I7n* 

— origin of, in motberrEfiddeu in3rtni 
iSB, 151* 
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M io. . 

Secret Kdtoei. HDfic uMp t 19 i 

1 Et. 

SKidow, Hud ■nd+ 17 ^-. 

^tRnxtt dehic* bkf, g*. 

SInalUp » Jife-fii™, at I, ai j- 

— AttKao bttciil* of+ aa?. alB^ 

— ccUectkhnf oC> »S rt H 

— wtrui mtirm tD^ aog n 

Sky^ AmeHcu uETcd hwfb m, 74 * 75 - 
^ bete) eiofiocci«i widi, m pvftli^ Tgf 

— ceffEfcrwiin of ucTcd mri with, 34^ 

— fM my^ and "wM 33 J tt i#fli 

— lirf omed to, in *41- 

— biiUf'toui mxthft ao 4 godaLEMxkin VttlL 
3 id Hteq. 

^ msMm caiwd HI, 53% 52 ^ 

—173, 

miiinmifkaH^ fliyxli aac4 JIS- 

— mytlu I 

— iMiciii eif hm^t- in, 

— Ekripn of piijf'iWUMion wdi, 17^ 

— PindtK in, Z7a ^ ieg. 

— P^dtK nf, 173 et Hg- 

— P if* Iti. a^a, a4J, ^50- . 

— HMc] El 4 aAd mrtk nf nblflf, isJ- 

— S^xyw% Ulie havi in, di. 

— ipUiiiti# of, in myth, 13S+ 1 

'— tpidrr'* ww n ladder to, tjo# 

^ awan-cjMiiden myth* usd pcopir of, 
133 4 ^ 

^ vtmotr aboftti reach^ da. 

^ arofld or> m New GuiiM itiytlii agt - 
Skepp brntger ofp 140. 

SnaWp auoottod with itnnek 

90 . 

Smke-wanhip, ■nimiato clwofT kdoI, 
100^ 

— Adjia pEv and Atlji* 33 ^- 

— bird aad anakc lA New Guuua., 

— CmtnJ IndonctHlI rvideoc? oi, 313 

irg. 

" eiilt of aan and Ktpent, IJ3- 
~ draBoci of RiMad M world artiain, 
13a, 1:53^ 

— cxE^ itipponed by imka, 319, 331. 

— cd H Kxpcan-drajpmp 15a- 

— BjB myth il&d. 14S if «J- 

— Fnun KTpctft-diajpiP Rod* 95, 06. 

— Hindu inaaaifie m liickKmii and 
Xf planreia 1 

— Htodu iK^ and Fljiao arTpent*' 
dragon, gd. 

^ Hindu lypo of, in Indon^ia, 300 r# 
fog- 

'■ amd Pubittim " and unke. 


aso- 


— of SaaVr> in l 3 dufla myth, 
ECEf 13a. 

— Kew Guinea duindcr-anakn myth, 
apd. 

— pw and aerpeot-dragon, adr, 2&2. 

— pig in anaka loim^ 140. 


Snake^WOfahip, aaCttd jar* and. 35 * al 

aa aneotor of biunaH bemiPp 

SB*- . 

— anaie creatoe to pnifimJ ■«», ISl* 
atoOe end tree wonhip and, og> 

— iiutie wmhip and, SB rf pof. 

— tw*n maid™ and, ija. il3' 

— irer worafiip and, go^ 

— -Katet-tnaki] hi Eitdck«ial 3 mytoap 

308 meg. , , 

— water atrcngthtfli inake-dfagmrt^ 

54* ** 8 ’ 

— wnmao and aiuke ham litKli twin 

— and M 4 L , . 

Solotnon tilandb, caiaw of dead, 

— cultural linka af. With Eai«T lakndp 
47 ft teg. 

-- del'd; pt|i of^ ayb. 

— hrat man fmin planti^ 147 . 

— ahw wofihip of, too. 

—^ head -hunting for new ittiinta,^ 3 t 3 p 

^ irJknfila draiJl'tati! wip j, 6 f 
^ htn* U*ed in cnagu^ 43 - , 

— pig kwra- ajvd worahip of ftonoa awi 

ireta, 337 i 438 ' . 

— pig Muoiiuv, 

Sacina, Amerwran mVy-baan Wldp 74 t 75^ 

— bend eonn™ioei with, yg. So. 

— >■ hird cairiBr of, 68 ^ 

— CeUic mead and, ^ . 

^ kava dnitkini; and dnnkme of, ay ef 

teg, 

— ScandiDaTiBn drink and, 68 p 

Soul, and planta had aouh, loti 

— hndge ETowied 07. 173 , 

— o* Dtead j *7^ ^ 

— canoe of drtil HI 169 . )7t> 

— dcath-h^ andp ibg rf atg. 

— Lfateae idcaa regarding, 105 W 

— Fijian ideal rf, i 60 ( l 6 t+ 

— FiuMzw believed in two wula, too- 

— fii^r of touli, lyy- 

— in head, aoy n arg. ^ . 

— New Britain idea* ncgaldina, to E« 1 ja- 

— New Cakdofua iikaa r^ianlhlt, lol, 

— F£eW HefaftdGa idcaa eesarding, ii^ 3 i- 
1 ^ I 

— PH)ieeoat tiJand idcaa reganhnf, 184 , 

l6>r 

^ plfp dog^ and hawktOUlBp 337. 

^ p^ foimrf, aty, a^+p 137 . 

— ptg> (win wnila. ajo. 

— reiUTQ oft to ikuU^ aio rf te^. 

— abadow and, tyS. 

— iky world foe. 17 a ef Mg. 

^ itonep fiah^ habtbifiotka of, 

3to7^ 

— twoaouli toncepf , 177. *79^15®+ 

— Bee GkDit and IW. 
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SpridcT*! wieb, h buld^r id ikjr^ ijok 

Sian* pin irul, aja, ajj, 

— Rdficl litsiid cfcaTOf oi^, i 

™ KPine iA (Kw ef 99^. 

Vttnhiii' ol* and wai^bip of *10110, 
Utd izaLa, 07 - 

SlOi'viWO:* R. Li., oO. l^dlTmiiaa fbotti, 

17^ 

Sion* u a Si. 

SiaiMRonfi*, 179. 

stana wonivp, ilUffilAin thmj and, 99, 

IQO. 

— arfaiinn[ aMocbtioiiB b* 100. 

— nuicptkmi rcgAidina, 100. 

— Aitctp Iriah, and MtUnepiAli MORft- 
wrapptag: iruatomii 91, ga, 

" H imJc d "tmooth atfsooii and 
n0ia> go. 

— bo 7 entFrt uoDCK^it n -t- 

— cairn-bitiTdintr* 

— ciifiHbiHldmv b S<Oi 1 ukI and Mck- 
Dcakt ga, 03. 

— cannibal KAti* it HoEm cixda. iSS. 
aflg. 

— ap-Btano* ai leaa of 991I1, 9S^ 99. 

— chiJd-ffctdngE wtmmua, ito it 

tn. 

^ cJan itonea aa taEcnu, 1S9. 

— OOCO-nut tree and tertem Udtte, ^7. 

— oomp^ca dunct£r qC* in MdaoiBia, 

^ ooptieaion of* with wnrehip of jgoda, 
IlKiMUp acrpcnti, &x:., ipgt* 

^ eoctncdEm wiih dragon and aun cult, 

*SJf 

— epnlitonocigodp 98. 

— culture hlafo becoinca a *ton«, iSg, 

— cu|i-re 4 rlied Btonu^ 

— Dcluga MOfw, 97. 

— dragon wotihip fuicd wiik, 301 ei 

— egg myta, anake wonliipp andp 14S tt 

— " ferdijey utow* ", tIJafreq., 14?* 

— ^bting atone fiod* ofr^, 95+ 

Fijian and EutopMii compar^ 

“Fijian acrpcm-drigon and tnochcr, 

95.0*. 

— rmptinta on fodtJ, 99 ^ 

— frboaii of dmd in itonop Ac,* 

— gtUWt BtOM I3, S4, 

— pddctt «f atone orde, 98. 

— half'CriBn mytia and, 324. 

“ ^wk totcin atone, fli, 07. 

Hometic and New Ouinca atone 
*«ta, a£&. 

— guarded by ftonoa, 83^ 84. 

— p Mona '* of Taitoa, fi^fl 

— inimiioEi ceremoniea in Fiji* 105 et 

— nwe aa t ^ life giver *\ 119, 

— J^^dfbking anilp m, iia. 

— life aubatancft eoncept, 117 n log. 


SiDcie o^orvkipp liuba of Opome, witli 
otbef areaap W. 

— liv^ bcinga u utoJicip Sg, go, 

— bving atone* in *c«, 390, 291* 

^ kcal^ religiona futidix irj, 

— tcagio ataoe producca piga, 140, 44l~> 

^ tDBJzi&pwarking jium and aceme 


tocdiumi, ]^f rl 
— niagic^irorEiiig 
tu. 


rS 3 l 


paiutin^p laip 


— fUaglo-wofkiug aEniseap itil, 117, 

— magtiail fiddmcc of fatigue, 93. 

— mama ip^mtt} m aDooea, 114 rf jtfq. 

— many apub Hi itooe, ao*, 

— ixicgiaiiha M 9 idok in Near GuiiKa, 

— Mclaneajan* 81 ef peg. 

— Mclaneeiin end AinciacBiB cUHCOildP, 
83 cl Mg. 

— iTiHi and. munjili froni atone, 337 a< 

ffg. 

— nwiit p^, and rock*, 89. 

— MIcToneaaan god-aCOOa and gboaf 
•tonn, 98. 

— mknenury uac of Mored aloneif Si, 

83.99. 

^ movii!^ Sconiib atoaf*. 97, 98. 

“ snovtfiyi ** Eurtla atone *, 97, 

— Nang* or BKred eneloauio of Fyi* 

103 H Mg. 

— natural and artificial tuafkiiiga on 
aacred at04m, 8a. 

~ New CaJedotiEi nugtcal Btom, lai. 

— New Ciutllca ewtoma, 498, 299. 

— Near Cidttea evidfmee, a^ cl icg. 

— New Cldtici atone cir^ cUitom, 
285 a ceq. 

— iKtopu* and, agop 291. 

— offemiM 10 fOd-alonep 97. 

— p^ and, aj7.138, 250, 

— Pfgcncffi^ttd With, 82, 243, *45.14*. 

— pia lacrifwe* asd, 243. 

— pillan a* petrifled prsple, 89, 93. 

— priHiJy ceremony, 88. 

— pricita pihJ metvd mom, 87* 

— lain-iiialujig amh ainma^ 90, gj* 

— ring of flnalie.*tonca^ 90. 

— TDckini^jtoae and gbewta, siSg, 

— itHitHf liDuae cult, 112, 113* 

— iKEcd onatemm ef rock, 8b. 

— aacred ring* of ilOtsca, 81 ^ Ha. 

” aacicd atone m Cbtiadan chuTcIl 9* 

— noted itonca entered with leave*, gj, 

— oacied itonea painted red, 88. 

— paend Atnnci viiiicd by Apiritt, $9. 
9*. 

— San CfBtovil printa and tbe Dnuxia, 

—^:ottiA]i attme aide mrlonii, iW. 
“ accret aDcindca *ruJ, 1 in ef 1*9^ 

“ cerpent^dzagon aodp 32* d **9, 
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Sedm ironiiifc tbipc at «mI CCfk 
MXitM uJb M. 

_ "" ihining Mgfle IP ittmn, 

— ipmU ** tixitii (EOcIa 

— lAlkfi ttu^r fio ft 

— tpifitft ID #5 

— aTuuJmi itoac* ■■ JE«li vm ffM- 

d 4 =ii£l. ^ 

— itMMlOlW. «, 

— ilDDc u zdOII^i 4 nnt £Ei»m 91. 

— *[DQt dfUDPiv 114 + 

— BhCHb^ {|0^ 

—> itonc^OiDBiflfl BWnU. 

—r AiDoa mm, 333- 

— *11300 iiH»it0f af fifrt i™n, I 4 »- 
itDiw H£ft af duetii ^■ 

^ itaiK i«l« of BodJi^ 

— BtniH» *hriil«ft of 46- 

^ tlDOct 1 lb. 

— HIP ai •lone, ^ ^ 

— lun^rtom in iM«t ffO'^ of C*r&- 
bna^ 

— HiD-wOftiup Win, 8.3, ] 10, JiKf iaSr 
3461 

^ ftuprtifne ton* nC Tma* iniit nj 

^^■fuoaiKJ, 14 ^ 

■•— the ytAa $9' 

^ tree wonhip MS»d^ S? ef ■n|. 

-— Irw ponhip and. Ml JO* 

Uf. 

. arurion made iimillWfiblc tt litoiMi 
1 in. 

^ weit|hnf. 4 tDCtH and tliiea*e-*tonet» 
9 *- 

— whinBtEHK lilo^ U 1 icd^ Si. 

^ *' whutliog nunc ” H nrada, 07 + 

— WTappfnB aaend nofliPi O^- 

— wncki KiA by wnm iltifwn £Ri 
Mnlanniu umI Ertlafld, 03. 

Suffar-une^ human being* imnt, 

147- 1^?- 

“ water fram, 303. 304+ 

Siuv Anoia aod cw nt. 3454 34b. 

^ cull of aun and aetpasCn 133- 
“ latD arigLn of+ in MalaM«an myttw, 
t 53 . 

— piB GcniPKnd with cult of. 345 h 

aSMp 3 * 0 . , 

— lapcfit-dfagofl ai bnnfei Of* tjj, 

— ami» in wtovt aa^ na- 

— aioftc wonhip and wonhip «i * iOf 
111. 

Sun lord, wbita naan aa, ip, 

Sun wonbipr Alarrian pia mcnBat andr 

3 * 0 f 

— New Cuhva evidenet, 384 et 
^ pin Mtnnm nn with in Bahylonu^ ab 8 ,, 

3 ^ 

— pig adhered to lun in Guinea, 

aSs- 

— ucrecL atema andi. 83^ 

«IMD u atnnCf 99^ 341. 


Swim maidana, Hindu myih ^ him 
a4 wimtbtf eontiuller^ 3^Si» 

— Indomia mrib of^ iii fi W 

— FmKh “ Mctmina^'^ Bnd> 133. 

— + mylhi df, jaj ai 

^ pifl in Timna tvman^ Mt, *43- 
liaruficm^a of myth aft ^ 3^^ 
wiiScip-fe'id. myth oJti 13^ ^ 

Tamimcit pig ab7 ff ^ 

Tansn^oa^ la Tangaro biowtri uf Q*t. 

— u Tagifn in iwan'inaideJl myth, ia8 

—^bi^fnfmaf* b*. 

— iBrahma •Bd+ 14|- . 

—cmciMpdon a* Tagam-p wiln alnne- 

wosrihip, 144-, 

— bead* offeM 10i *14" . 

— kavi drinking md, *5. 75^ 7*. 

--- Naw Bricain dairy indt 151 + 

— perind <if, jw. 

Tiima. **tclol itana* ” "f. *14 

— " hfe HiUiance in* i tjw I**- 

^ fnagie+Wvrldnfl rtorwa «. >1S af *5l 
^ plga of ihy m iwan-maidan fPjm 
343. 

— HtpreiiM] bcinfl of* 115 «i aaf+ 

TalWe^. coimaiJnii of. with lit'* 
dth^nSF ba. 

— deaih h« eaamiwa* 1*9 a/ . 

— New Cumn nuLiiingt BTld M*nttF 

±98. 

— urd^wn in AtwitEunl. 37- 
Tea. tam* andp *b. 

Thrat*. widawa nKrtfiord in^ ioa* 
TohaOtO, cnnnraiiMl of* wfith hp*! eftew- 
ing* 73+ 

Tonga, Eifll cattitr of ka«, 

Tofigam, in MelatttauH 49. 

Totem iione, 9b* 07; . j 

Trae-wowhtp* aiHimim itwfitfy “»* i®. 

— fint tnen i'rDm coco^nut, s^Sf 

— in Indonuia, 303 tt irO+ 

— m New Guinea. 391. 

— pig ami, 337, aiS., 

— pia> conMiiCin with, 

— aacred itoffiea Mvered Wi|h IfaTei, 9^* 

93' 

— imake wonhip and. o*^ 

— vmtia worahip and^ 87 ft if9*F W- 

Trrri, ihoaH in, 99- . . 

Twine, deitita aa cnniKtiad^ 9®' 

Wale*. ciMUher pot ^ ®ft 1S8« 

War, diaeaie and, 

Water of Life, 170^ 

Watce,^ Tha LiiFinfl^ iTbF 177 - . 

WeU. «e«d, Maaimiian mwlicf-Eocl- 
deaa tJ^d^i tijOp 151« 
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Wi^ bumioc, Afi&tiilun refonicc Ui 

JC 3 « 

— Cefck TOitiain+ 3*3- 

— tiuidu cufttimt ft 

^ Amonn Ctumii^ 

»jp w 

— SandiDKVtAn cuttom, 

"Widow itniitgluijir, BthylDiutn ontaow 

199 ««i- 


Widow hud-ohuoiin;; cofl- 

c»adoa< lEj. 

~ MtUoaiaii Dutom. t^J €t uq^ 

— PTB-Columhiizi Amotioffl cu^tom^ 

— S^TthiJUl CiafOni, 201 , 

— Thnoui cuif OCE^ »3U 

terptm^ *7^ See /h'qcon. 
Witch^^ cuildron, 

Yap, tW world of, 171 *1 Mf. 

Ya$g, ^JCoMu 
Y«we, dneuA celled^ 4 * d* 


Misted m M™^ Cridvew^ ^ ft? tuuii^ 
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